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INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  two-fold : 

1.  To  awaken  the  interest  of  Canadians  in 
problems  which  confront  us  as  we  emerge  from 
the  adolescence  of  past  years  into  the  full  man- 
hood of  national  life. 

2.  To  urge  that  the  test  of  national  greatness 
lies  in  the  willing  service  to  the  State  by  its 
citizens  and  to  point  out,  so  far  as  possible, 
opportunities  for  service. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  New  Era  in  Canada.  The 
inspiration  and  the  impetus  for  the  coming  years 
find  their  vitality  in  the  unselfish  service  and 
unstinted  sacrifice  of  her  sons  upon  the  battle- 
fields of  France  and  Flanders.  By  the  shedding 
of  their  blood  they  have 

"  brought  us  for  our  dearth, 
Holiness  lacked  so  long,  and  Love  and  Pain. 

Honour  has  come  back  as  a  King  to  earth, 
And  paid  his  subjects  with  a  royal  wage; 

And  Nobleness  walks  In  our  ways  again, 
And  we  have  come  Into  our  heritage." 

Democracy  has  triumphantly  \indicated  itself 
when  brought  to  the  crucial  test  of  war;  the 
cross  is  henceforth  the  symbol  of  service.  Bat 
Democracy  has  yet  to  prove  its  power  to  survive, 
as  the  ideal  of  human  systems,  by  meeting  the 
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test  of  peace  and  prosperity.  There  are  tliose 
who  doubt  its  capacity  to  endure.  Such  are  not 
the  contributors  to  this  l)Ook. 

The  strengtli  of  tlie  Slate  is  in  the  service  of 
its  citizens,  be  it  forced  or  voluntary.  The  final 
triumph  of  Democracy  can  only  be  assured  by 
the  willing  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
State,  for  the  comnu)n  good.  That  is  the  lesson 
Canadians  have  to  Icai-n  in  the  Ne^^  lOra,  a  lesson 
made  easier  for  them  by  the  heroic  exampb'  of 
Canadian  youth  in  war  and  the  devotion  of  tho.se 
who  willingly  gave  them  to  a  noblo  cause.  The 
chief  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  suggest  oppor- 
tunities for  national  and  civic  service. 

The  writers  of  these  essjiys  are  responsible  only 
for  their  individual  contributions;  luit  it  will  be 
found  that,  in  spite  of  diversities  of  opinion  and 
belief,  there  is  throughout  the  Iwok  a  strong  com- 
mon bond  of  unity — the  will  to  serve. 

The  thanks  of  the  editor  are  gratefully  extended 
to  those  who  have  graciously  granted  jiermission 
for  the  insertion  of  copyrighted  ])oems,  "  The 
Dead  ''  and  ''  Peace,"  by  itermissiou  of  the  liter- 
ary (>xecntor  and  Messi-s.  Sidgwick  &  Jackson, 
pul)lishers,  London. 


The  profits  from  the  sale  of  this  book  are  to  go 
to  the  Canadian  Red  ( 'ross  Soeietv. 
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THE    AWAKENING 


How  like  a  giant  stretching  in  the  sun, 
We  have  slept  through  the  ages;    even  we 
Whom  the  gods  moulded  for  a  people  free, 

And  made  tremendous  for  the  race  not  run. 

See  we  have  slept  a  magic  cycle  round, 
And  In  the  dream  we  have  Imagined  much; 
Felt  the  soft  wings  of  years  we  did  not  touch, 

Dallied  with  somnolence  that  deadens  sound. 

With  untried  strength  what  we  have  done  is  done. 
The  wandering,  drowsy  brain  has  vaguely  stirred. 
As  though  from  out  infinitude  it  heard 

A  great  voice  speaking  from  behind  the  sun. 

Closer  and  clear  the  calling,  strangely  loud, 
And  the  great  country,  rousing  from  long  sleep, 
Murmurs  to  its  own  soul,  as  deep  to  deep 

Beckons  a  day's  new  dawn,  so  sure  and  proud. 

These  were  the  visions  of  a  passing  night, 
Visions  now  caught  in  bugle  notes  of  flame. 
And  lo,  through  storms  of  war  ice  hear  our  name 

Called  by  an  angel,  terrible  and  bright. 

Katherine  Hale. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

Tin:  proacnt  war  carrios  witli  it,  among  other 
things,  the  vindication  of  drniocracy  and  the 
final  discredit  of  antocratic  nionardiy.  The 
battle-glory  of  France  has  hallowed  anew  the 
name  of  republic.  In  Knglainl  the  people  rule. 
The  monarchy  is  a  mere  form,  revered  for  its 
history  and  its  associations,  but  no  longer  serv- 
ing even  to  conceal  the  plain  fa<'t  of  democratic 
sovereignty.  Russia,  in  tlie  very  travail  of  the 
war,  is  being  born  into  freedom.  In  Germany 
and  in  Austria  and  under  the  banner  of  the  Turk 
the  ancient  tyranny  of  a  thousand  years  stands 
for  its  last  fight.  Out  of  the  wreck  '•  "'d  downfall 
of  it  there  will  arise,  somehow,  ai.  great  dis- 
tance of  time,  the  republics  of  Central  Europe, 
that  mav  vet  redeem  the  shame  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  and  the  Ilapsburgs. 

Autocratic  monarchy  stands  condemned.  It  is 
a  sin  against  the  light.  Even  on  its  own  ground 
and  with  its  own  weapons  it  is  beaten.  Democ- 
racy has  proved  that  it  can  fight.  After  the  shock 
and  confusion  of  the  first  treacherous  onslaught, 
there  ceased  to  be  anv  doubt  of  the  final  issue. 


THE  NEW  ERA  OF  DEMOCRACY 

We  are  entering,  then,  upon  an  era  of  demo- 
cratic government.  The  British  Empire,  whether 
in  the  form  of  one  great  commonwealth  or  as  a 
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jjrouj*  of  allied  stati's,  is  oliviously  dostinod  for 
democratic  rule  It  is  not  likely,  indeed,  that 
any  of  the  nriti.sh  peofdes  will  wish  to  adopt  the 
actual  form  of  a  republic.  Our  monarchy,  if  it 
can  he  shorn  of  its  Oerman  afliliations.  will  wear 
us  well  enou^jh.  Hut  of  (he  almost  universal 
desire  in  the  Hritish  countries  for  popiilar  sov- 
ereijinty  there  can  he  little  doubt.  Even  the 
r^'pime  of  caste  and  hereditary  privilej^e  which 
still  disfijTures  Hritish  povernm(  it  in  the  parent 
isles  is  ilesfined  to  go  down.  The  senseless 
anachronism  of  a  house  of  hereditary  lords  can 
form  no  part  of  a  truly  democratic  common- 
wealth or  a  truly  iinited  emjjire. 

In  France  there  can  he  no  backward  step.  In 
1013  a  royalist  revolution  was  still  a  possibility 
—an  imminent  one,  as  some  have  told  us.  Sucii 
outlook  as  it  had  is  eclipsed  once  and  for  ever  bv 
the  plory  of  the  national  defence.  France  has  at 
last  taken  the  republic  to  its  heart.  The  after- 
thoujjht  harboured  ajjainst  it  has  vanished.  It 
can  f\fr]it.  The  monarchy  lost  Sedan,  The 
republic  conquered  at  the  Marne. 

The  future  lies  and  can  only  lie  with  democ- 
racy. The  time  is  therefore  rii)e,  at  the  openinjj 
of  the  new  era  that  follows  the  war,  for  an  exam" 
ination  of  the  principles  of  democratic  jrovern- 
ment  and  a  review  of  its  past  history.  It  is  only 
by  an  appreciation  of  its  peculiar  strength  and 
its  peculiar  weaknesses  that  we  can  be  safe- 
guarded against  future  disaster. 
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A  DISCREDITED  PLUTOCRACY 

This  \H  iill  tho  nion'  nctMlfnl  in  ro  nnirh  that  in 
the  era  that  haH  juHt  closed  popular  povornment 
was  falliiif;  iimlcr  f;ravo  snspi(  ion.  Evoryhody 
knows  that  by  the  opcnint;  of  th<»  twentieth  oen- 
tnry  many  persons  hoth  in  the  Tnited  St^'ites 
and  the  liritiah  eonntries  had  frrown  to  distrust 
Democracy  and  all  its  works.  It  befjan  to  apjiear 
as  a  mere  chanjre  of  masters.  It  was  the  rule  of 
the  plutocrat  in  place  of  the  rule  of  the  king. 
Feudal  privileffe,  it  seemed,  had  vanished  only  to 
pive  place  to  the  power  of  money.  The  old  tyranny 
was  e.xchanjred  for  the  new.  An  elected  legisla- 
ture began  to  seem  a  mere  bundle  of  crooks;  a 
city  council  an  associated  group  of  robbers ;  popu- 
lar government  in  general  to  mean  nothing  but 
plunder.  The  mass  of  the  people  appeared  as 
much  enslaved  by  the  great  "interests"  as  they 
had  been  under  the  by-gone  kings.  Of  democracy 
there  was  nothing  but  fine  phrases.  A  constitu- 
tion was  but  an  empty  gourd,  sotinding  hollow. 
The  whole  machinery  of  popular  elections  and 
legislatures  and  courts  showed  itself,  in  reality, 
merely  a  huge  engine  of  corruption.  Worse  than 
that.  The  new  government  of  the  money  power 
was  without  a  soul.  It  knew  nothing  of  the 
ancient  pride  of  place  and  race  that  dictated  a 
certain  duty  towards  those  below.  The  creed 
that  was  embodied  in  the  words  nohlc^^e  nhlige 
has  vanished  with  the  nobility.  The  plutocrat, 
unfettered  by  responsibility,  seemed  as  rapacious 
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and  remorseless  as  the  machinery  that  has  made 
him. 

Thus  did  man.v  an  lionost  man,  in  the  welter  of 
our  commercial  corruption,  bejjin  to  look  back 
with  a  wistful  rp<;ret  to  what  seems  in  the  soft 
haze  (*f  retrospect  the  sturdy,  honest  {government 
of  a  kinj;.  Before  the  war  he  mijjht  even  babble 
of  unseen  Cicrmany,  as  he  imatrined  it,  with  its 
clock  work  reiiularity,  its  feudal  kaiser  and  its 
negation  of  jtopular  sovereignty. 

WEAKNESSES  OF  DEMOCRACY 

Thus  there  had  be(Mi  drawn  up.  or  at  least 
framed  unspoken  in  a  thousand  doubts  and  after- 
thoughts, a  sort  of  general  indictment  of  democ- 
racy. The  change  from  autocratic  rule  to  the 
rule  of  the  people  was  viewed  as  only  a  change 
from  the  frying-pan  to  the  fire.  Few  indeed  have 
had  the  intellectual  hardihood  to  make  an  open 
denunciation  of  the  rule  of  the  people— few,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  free  countries,  and  apart  from 
the  lip  service  of  the  German  parasite,  ready 
with  pen  and  ink  to  turn  the  neurotic  ravings  of 
a  crack-brained  sovereign  into  a  theory  of  the 
state.  Here  and  there  a  voice  was  heard.  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Sir  Henry  Elaine,  and  a  few  others 
denounced  democracy  as  doomed  to  failure.  But 
Carlyle's  thoughts,  volcanic  as  they  were  in  their 
expression,  were  oft<'n  little  else  than  a  form  of 
indigestion,  and  Sir  Henry  Maine  had  lived  over- 
long  in  the  unchanging  East.      But  more  and 
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more  widely  had  the  vajjiie  distrust  and  the 
unfraraed  accusation  spread  from  min<l  to  mind 
that  democracy  was  beinj;  condemned  by  it« 
works.  The  rise  of  the  jjreat  trusts,  the  obvious 
and  filarincj  fact  of  the  money  power,  the  shame- 
h'ss  luxury  of  the  rich,  the  crude,  uncultivated 
and  boorifh  mob  of  vulj^ar  men  and  over-dressed 
women  that  masqueraded  as  hi<;h  society — the 
substitution,  shall  we  say,  of  the  saloon  for  the 
salon — all  this  seemed  to  many  an  honest 
observer  of  humble  place  as  but  tlu'  handwriting 
on  the  wall  that  foretold  the  coniinff  doom.  Many 
framed  their  thoughts — though  they  could  not 
have  named  them  so — in  terms  of  the  Aristotelian 
cycle,  as  if  all  human  institutions  must  run  their 
course  in  the  fashion  of  an  orbit  or  circle,  from 
bad  to  worse  and  so  back  to  good  again:  from 
king  to  mob,  and  from  the  mob  to  the  deliverer 
who  made  of  kingship  once  again  the  thing  that 
it  had  started  with.  Thus  would  modern  democ- 
racy appear,  in  the  vast  sweeping  orbit  of  the 
world's  history,  as  a  mere  phrase,  or  transit,  giv- 
ing place  of  necessity  to  the  old  kingship,  or  at 
least  the  rule  of  the  strong  under  some  newer 
name. 

Such  speculations  and  such  forebo<lings  were 
nowhere  more  in  place  than  in  Canada.  The 
nineteenth  century  had  seen  us  emerge  from  the 
tyranny  of  stupid  kings  and  wooden  governors 
into  the  sunlight  of  free  government.  Its  close 
had  witnessed  the  emergence  of  the  new  tyranny 
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—the  money  power,  the  political  "machine,"  the 
interests.  One  might  well  have  asked  before  the 
war  whither  we  were  Hriftinfj;.  To  many  it 
seenicd  as  if  the  country  were  fallinjj  under  the 
rule  of  the  jjreat  corporations,  the  railroads  and 
the  hanks;  as  if  our  free  democratic  government, 
wi'ested  after  so  many  efforts  from  those  who 
ruled  us,  had  given  us  only  the  rule  of  the 
capitalist.    For  bread,  a  stone. 

It  is  worth  while  to  ask.  then,  why  it  has  been 
that  <lcinocraiy— triumithantly  vindicate<i  by  the 
war  and  evidently  the  only  hope  of  the  future — 
should  have  developed  in  the  nineteenth  century 
faults  ai.;l  shortcomings  that  almost  bid  fair  to 
endanger  its  existence. 

Let  us  turn  back  to  consider  briefly  its  origin 
and  its  history. 

ORIGIN  OF  MODERN  DEMOCRACY 

Modern  democracy  as  a  theory  of  government 
came  into  the  world  as  a  result  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  It  was,  as  the  phrase  runs  in  busi- 
ness, a  by-i)roduct.  The  essential  idea  of  the 
Reformation  (particular  controversies  apart) 
was  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  judge  for  himself  the  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Thl.'^  is  often  wrongly  stated  as  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  judge  for  himself  in  matters 
of  religion.  Such  a  thing  was  never  contem- 
plated by  the  reformers.  The  right  to  be  an 
unbeliever  was  as  abhorrent  to  Luther  and  to 
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Ciiivin  as  it  was  to  Bishop  Bonner  or  to  Torquc- 
mada. 

Nor  had  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  the 
least  i('ea  of  ap])lyinji  the  rifjht  of  individual 
judjini*  nt  as  ajjainst  the  kinj;  and  those  in 
authority.  Luther  and  Cjilvin  knew  nothing  of 
popular  sovereignty,  of  liberty  and  equality,  of 
individual  ri<j:ht.  For  both  of  them,  obedience 
to  the  Prince  was  a  cardinal  doctrine.  ''Those 
who  maintain  that  rrstr(ii)it  accords  not  with  the 
Christian  law,"  wrote  Calvin,  "betray  their  ju-ide 
and  arrogate  to  themselves  a  perfection  of  which 
tiiey  do  not  possess  the  oTit'-hundnMlth  part. 
Princes  must  be  obeve<l,  bv  whatever  means  thev 
have  become  so,  and  though  there  is  nothing  they 
less  perform  than  the  duty  of  ])rinces." 

Hilt  the  sjdritual  side  of  their  creed  compelled 
the  reformers  to  make  one  notable  exception  to 
the  rule  of  plenary  obediencj^  to  the  prince.  No 
man  must  obey  any  command  that  was  contrary 
to  the  commands  of  God.  The  individual  citi- 
zens, said  Calvin,  "  are  subject  to  their  rulers, 
but  subject  only  in  the  Lord.'' 

Similai'ly  Luther  had  deelai-ed  that  no  obedi- 
(Mice  was  due  to  the  Pope,  "a  ma<l  wolf,*'  against 
whom  the  whole  world  should  take  \ip  arms, 
while  all  who  defended  him  "  must  be  treated  like 
rol)bers,  be  they  kings  or  C.Tsars." 


PRIMARY  CONCEPTION  OF  DEMOCRACY 

I'ut  the  breach  that  was  made  in  the  solid  wall 
of  authority  by  this  exception  proved  fatal.     It 
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widened  till  it  broufilit  down  the  whole  fahric 
in  ruin.  Ol)viously  enoii<:;h  if  the  subject  refuses 
obedience  to  any  eoinniand  that  violates  his  duty 
to  his  God,  and  if  the  subject  himself  must  judjje 
without  the  interposition  of  the  priest  and  the 
Church,  wliat  is  and  what  is  not  his  duty  to  his 
God,  then  the  whole  doctrine  of  obedience  falls 
to  the  pi'ound.  Every  man  obeys  only  as  far  as 
he  thinks  he  should  obey.  In  place  of  revealed 
duty  and  the  sacvedness  of  authority  there  rises 
up  the  individual,  judjiiii^,  and  com])elled  to 
judj;e,  for  himself,  the  primary  conception  of 
Democracy. 

John  Milton,  in  his  "Tenure  of  Kinjis  and 
JIagistrates,"  carried  the  dojjma  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  to  its  plain,  logical  concli  .  "The 
doctrine  that  kiufrs  are  accountable  i.j  none  but 
God,"  he  wrote,  "overturns  all  law  and  govern- 
ment. Man  is  born  free  and  In  the  image  and 
resendilance  of  God  Himself.  Nothing  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature  than  that  punish- 
ment should  be  intlicted  on  tyrants.'' 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  doctrine  once  for- 
mulated should  have  demanded  and  brought 
about  an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  general 
conception  of  the  state  and  its  relation  to  the 
citizens.  The  theory  of  individual  rights  and  the 
"social  contract"  rose  naturally  out  of  the  wreck 
of  the  older,  theological  conception  of  an  anointed 
king  and  an  obedient  subject.  Hetween  the  time 
of  Milton  and  the  French  Kevohition  it  ran  its 
course,  changing  with  each  decade  till  it  passed 
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from  the  speculation  o*"  the  jihilosophor  to  tho 
current  creed  of  the  nuirket-place.  All  the  world 
knows,  or  has  imbibed  unconsciously,  its  formula- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Rousseau  and  its  embodiment 
in  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
1770,  and  the  Revolutionary  "  Ri<;hts  of  Man''  of 
1789. 

The  outline  of  the  theory  of  democratic  jjovern- 
nient  thus  formulated  is  amazinj^ly  simple.  It 
first  clears  the  ground  by  settiu};  aside  entirely 
the  idea  that  God  has  set  up  kin<i;s  and  princes 
and  rulers  by  a  special  act  of  divine  authority 
that  must  be  neither  questioned  nor  examine<l. 
It  removes,  or  does  its  best  to  remove,  the 
"divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king.''  Not  that  the 
democratic  theory  is  necessarih'  atheistic  or  anti- 
Christian.  Many  of  its  exponents  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  it  is  true,  were  notoriously  opposeil 
to  revealed  religion  of  any  sort  and  substituted 
for  it  a  "code  of  nature"  as  a  ^^uide  to  moral 
conduct.  Hence  there  was  set  up  an  antithesis 
(altogether  false)  between  democracy  and  Chris- 
tianity :  an  unfortunate  fact  which  helped  to  lead 
the  wilder  of  the  French  revolutionists  into  the 
wilderness.  Rut  there  need  have  been  no  such 
contrast.  The  American  leaders  of  the  democratic 
movement — as  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
.son — were  Christians  almost  to  a  man.  Tom 
I'aine,  exalted  as  the  author  of  "  The  Crisis  "  and 
"  The  Rights  of  Man,''  an  apostle  of  American 
freedom  and  a  soldier  of  the  American  revolu- 
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tiou,    fell    iuto    i)ov('iiy    and    disrepute    as    the 
punishment  for  his  "  A-^e  of  Reason." 

Indeed  to  the  rational  mind  it  is  dinicult  to  see 
in  what  possible  way  democratic  theory  is  antag- 
onistic to  relijiious  belief.  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
believe  in  a  (lod  who  comman<ls  that  all  men 
shall  l<e  t'ciual  as  in  a  (Jod  who  eommaudt: 
obedience  to  a  witless  prince. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  STRUCTURE 

On  the  ground  thus  cleared  of  the  debris  of 
feudalism  and  divine  right,  the  democratic  struc- 
ture was  erected.  As  its  foundation  point  it 
takes  the  individual  man,('(iual  in  political  rights 
to  every  other  man,  each  man  to  count  as  one  and 
as  one  only.  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  To  secure 
these  rights  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed."  So  run  the  inspiring  wo?ds 
(for  whether  true  or  not,  there  is  inspiration  in 
them)  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Thirteen  years  later  the  French  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man  (1780)  strikes  the  same 
note.  "All  men  are  born  and  remain,"  so  it 
declares,  "  free  and  equal  in  privilege.  The  object 
of  every  political  association  is  the  preservation 
of  the  natural  and  imdienabie  rights  of  man,  and 
these  rights  are  libi'rty,  property,  security  and 
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the  rif^ht  to  ri'Hist  oppression.  Law  is  tin*  expres- 
fcion  of  the  ^'eneral  will,  and  all  citizens  have  the 
ri^iht  to  participate,  j'ither  in  person  or  by  repre- 
s«'iitatives,  in  the  making  of  it." 

Thus  the  government  of  the  commonwealth 
and  of  all  the  subordinate  parts  of  it  is  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  I'oj-  populi,  vox  Dri;  and  the  voice  of 
the  elected  legislature,  oi-  convention,  b<*comes 
the  very  embodiment  of  the  popular  will — sover- 
eign, incontrovertible,  incapable  of  wrong.  Gov- 
ernment by  the  people  and  for  the  people  becomes 
the  last  word  of  social  wisdom. 

DIFFICULTIES   OF  DEMOCRATIC  THEORY 

There  is  no  need  to  point  out  here  in  detail  the 
obvious  ditticulties  and  shortcomings  of  the 
theory,  nor  to  indicate  the  strange  ]>olitical 
inconsistencies  of  those  who  framed  it.  We  need 
not  remind  ourselves  that  JelTerson,  who  penned 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  announcing  the 
equality  of  all  men,  and  I*atrick  Henry,  who 
denounced  the  tyranny  of  George  the  Third,  were 
slave-holders;  that  the  French  constitutionalists 
of  1789  carefully  limited  the  right  to  vote  to 
people  of  a  certain  substance;  and  that  none  of 
the  leaders  of  the  time — a  little  sect  or  two  apart 
— inclu<led  women  in  the  equality  of  privilege 
allotted  to  man. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  illustrate  the  extra- 
ordinary difficulties  of  a  theoretical  character 
which  surround  the  doctrine.    That  all  men  are 
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equal  soniuls  iu  Hat  contradiction  to  the  observed 
facts  of  life.      Equal  in  hody  and  brain  they  cer- 
tainly are  not— neither  by  birth  nor  by  equip- 
ment.   E<iual  in  moral  worth,  or  in  physical  cour- 
age, in  capacity  for  sacriHce— still  less.     In  art 
or  music  and  in  the  scope  of  the  imagination,  not 
at  all.     One  falls  back  upon  the  idea  that  they 
are,  or  at  least  should  be,  equal  in  political  rights. 
Hut  is  even  this  an  undeniable  proposition?"  In 
a  community  of  ten,  why  should  six  crooks  out- 
vote four  honest  men?    Would  it  not  be  better  in 
any  state  that  those  men  should  rule  whose  worth 
and  power,  whose  public  virtue  and  whose  private 
merits  best  fit  them  for  the  task? 

So  does  the  theory  of  democracy,  when  be- 
si)rinkle(l  with  the  acid  of  criticism,  threaten  to 
dissolve  into  m^/e  sediment. 

Vet,  in  spite  of  all,  the  obstinate  conviction 
remains  that  there  is— to  state  in  very  simple 
language— ''something  to  it."  If  men  are  not 
equal  in  bwly  or  brain  or  moral  worth,  should 
they  not  at  least  be  field  equal  until  proven  other- 
wise? Is  it  proper  that  any  man  should  have  as 
a  birthright— as  hundreds  of  men,  some  wise  and 
some  foolish,  still  have  in  England— the  right  to 
rule  over  their  fellow  men?  And  if  the  best  are 
to  be  selected  as  the  rulers,  how  can  we  select 
them  except  by  a  plain  vote  of  the  people,  since 
otherwise  we  fall  back  into  the  very  evil  of  rank 
and  privilege  thot  we  are  seeking  to  avoid. 

And  thus  the  democratic  theory  thrown  out  at 
the  door,  flies  in  again  at  the  window.    But  the 
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discussiou  is  nct'dlcss.  Tlic  pirseut  war  has 
shown  for  ever  and  ever  the  jMiteiitial  horrors 
that  accompany  the  system  of  autocratic  mon- 
archy, of  feudal  rule  and  dynastic  andutions.  It 
ought  to  inspire  every  just  man  with  a  passion 
to  rid  the  world  of  eveiy  v<'sti<,'e  of  personal 
monarchy  and  hereditary  rank  an<l  aristocratic 
privilege  that  still  encumbers  our  progress.  The 
future  lies  with  democracy  or  it  lies  nowhere. 

REASONS   FOR  THE   FAILURES  OF  DEMOCRACY 

How  then  are  we  to  account  for  what  seemed 
to  be  the  failure,  or  at  least  the  relative  failure, 
of  democratic  government  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury? There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  did  not  live 
up  to  the  expectations  of  its  founders.  Contrast 
the  optimism  of  the  makers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  or  thv  generous  ardour  of  the 
Wordsworths  and  the  Shelleys  who  greeted  the 
rising  dawn  of  frwdom  in  Europe,  with  the  cyni- 
cal disillusionment  of  the  ordinary  voter  of 
to-day.  It  is  clear  that  something  must  have  gone 
wrong. 

A  glance  at  the  successive  phases  assumed  by 
popular  government  during  the  last  century  may 
help  to  make  clear  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  and 
to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  to  seek  its 
solution. 

In  its  early  years  the  supreme  embodiment  of 
free  government  was  found  in  the  elected  legisla- 
ture or  convention.  A  meeting  of  all  the  people, 
except  in  the  toy  republic  of  a  Swiss  canton,  was, 
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of  coui'sc,  iiiipossilth*.  In  Jiiiy  case  it  scciiKMi 
IummIIchs.  li  tlic  people  eaiiie  tonctlier  and  L'lceted 
(lelejiales,  and  if  lliese  (ieie}iates  prt'seiitly  sat 
toj^ellier  in  delilu'i-alion,  tlien  their  actions, 
d<'sii-es  and  decisions  heeain*'  those  of  the  people 
themselves.  Jlence  the  e.\tra(»i'dinary  contidence 
imposed  in  Anieiica,  dnrin;.'  the  tirst  two  j^(;nera- 
tions  of  the  lepnhlie,  in  conventions  and  lo<;isla- 
tuies.  The  execntivc  })ran<h  of  the  j^overnment 
had  been  discredited  l)y  the  tyranny  of  the  crown. 
The  le^dslattiro,  or  it.^  fellow  the  convention, 
stood  for  and  cndxtdied  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  constitntion  of  17S!>  was  nia<le  in  a  conven- 
tion and  ratified  by  conventions.  There  was  no 
[)Oj)nlar  vote.  The  early  state  constitutions 
heaped  power  upon  the  lej^islature,  just  as  the 
state  constitutions  of  to-dav  as  carefnllv  remove 
it.  Indeed  the  constitutions  were  little  more  than 
u  ^ift  of  i»ower  to  the  legislature.  They  were 
written  in  few  words;  that  of  New  Hampshire, 
for  example,  would  j^o  nicely  into  three  paj^es  of 
print.  An  "up-to-date*'  constitution  of  the  pres- 
ent time  is  about  twice  as  long  as  a  four-act  play. 
It  contains  an  intricate  co<le  of  rej.iulations  all 
bearing  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  democratic 
legislature  has  fallen  frcun  its  high  estate.  But 
in  the  earlier  years  conlidence  was  complete.  The 
only  attempts  at  improving  popular  government 
were  made  in  the  <liri'ction  of  carrying  to  the  full 
logical  extent  the  ]>rinciple  of  democratic  rule 
by  an  assembly  elected  by  all  the  people.  The 
"Jacksouian"  democracy  of  1830  ditlered  from 
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I  lie  (Icmocracy  of  Wasliiii<;t<m  and  .h'tlcrson  only 
l»y  its  swccpinj:  sulTra;;*"  and  its  icnioval  <»f  the 
(li'bi'is  of  i»ri\il('<;('  and  ilass  iiile  that  were  wtill 
(mind,  in  tiic  form  of  propcity  (inalilications  and 
such,  in  tht'  .structun'  of  Aniciican  jiovcrninrnt. 
In  Franc*'  the  Second  H('i>nl)lic'  of  1S48  typified 
tlic  same  ideas.  In  Fnjxland  the  petition  of  the 
Chartists,  callin<;  for  the  ballot  and  annnal  par- 
liaments as  a  remedy  for  penni-y  and  starvation, 
v(»ices,  not  without  pathos,  the  same  supreme 
faith  in  the  maj;ic  of  an  elected  assembly. 

UNFORESEEN  TENDENCIES 

Hut  as  the  century  pr()^ressed  <lemocracy  be«;an 
to  develop  what  the  late  Mr.  (Jodkin  so  shrewdly 
called  its  unfoi-eseen  tendencies.  It  turned  out 
that  an  elected  lejiislature  was  by  no  means 
impecc  able.  It  could  be  led  astray.  It  couhi  be 
liullied.  It  could  be  washed  from  the  moorinj^s 
of  common  sen.se  by  the  flood-tide  of  hysteria. 
Worse  than  all,  it  could  be  bribed  or  even,  as  time 
went  on,  it  could  be  bou<iht  outright.  It  could 
be  purchased  and  pocketed  just  as  completely 
and  effectually  as  the  rotten  boroughs  of  the 
unreformed  House  of  Commons  in  Wal pole's 
time. 

With  each  decade  the  situation  grew  worse. 
The  })rogress  of  modern  invention  brought  into 
being  the  colossus  of  modern  industry,  integrat- 
ing a  hundred  little  trades  and  spreading  \\u\v 
across  the  map.  The  stock  company  rose  and 
swelleil  into  the  corporation,  living  on  legislative 
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favours  as  its  daily  Uu.l    Tlu-  n-,>n's.M^;Uiu.  <^ 
the  nr..I.lo,  with  his  salary  of  six  hun.lrr.l  .loUais, 
,v;Jc■alU.au,<>nt<>c.ontrc^th.c..>^.orat.on^v^^ 
its  six  or  sixtv,  million.    The  n.,.rrsi'ntati  <  ^^^H 
!;:^;;  and  .;;  fell.    The  legislature  hired  .ts. 
out  to  the  eorimnition.     Business  and  polit us 
joined  hamls.    Both  of  them  appoaml  as  parallel 

avenues  towanls  peeuniary  success, 
'^leantinus  an  even  worse  thin,  was  haiMHMUj^.. 

The  increasing  complexity  of    !>«^;<^^-\  '  "*  ^.^j  ! 
i,,,,asin,   complexity   of    its   nulustrn      K    K^ 
.round   ren<lere<l   oninuizatwn   more  and   nu 
necessary.      Spontaneous  etlort   and   volunta  > 
"er v^'  ias  no  longer  adequate  to  operate  the 
cum     ous  machinery  of  a  htige  demo<ratu;  repu  >- 
The  political  parties  that  had  onginally 
come  together  by  natural  agreen.,^wej.  CO 

verteil  into  political  machines.      Theie   ai   se   a 
;  n^;    growth  of    conventions  and  ->"--t  -  ' 
p  atfor^s  and  pledges,  that  were  no  part  of  the 
ortginal  scheme  of  the  fathers,     rne  ;.r.>fessxo.uil 
"politician ''appeared,  tainting  with  his  imini^ 
motives  the  very  word  that  named  him.    He  and 
Xnchmen  ami  subordinates,  the  men;  on  the 
nside,"  operated  the  machine  and  divide<l  the 
snoils     The  politician,  the  government  contrac- 
r'aid  the  saloon  thug  who  guarded  the  entrance 
to  a  political  ^'  primary,"  became  the  Three  Graces 

of  Democracy.  v  ..n,-  in 

The  mass  of  the  people  struggled  valiantl>n 

the  net  or  lav  inert  in  it«  meshes.  Then  as  cor- 
^,tioi   grew   apace   and   professional   politics 


rui 
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stole   away    tlu'   hii-tliriji;lit    of    tlio    nation,    the 
clamour  bp;;an  to  rise  for  an  alteration  in  th«» 
form  of  <l»'mocratic   'loveriimriit,  for  Homo  rovi- 
sion  of  tin'  system  triat  should  render  ^axixU  and 
corriiption  inipossihle.     The  evy  was  raise<l  for 
direct  rule  by  the  people,  for  cuttinj;  loose  from 
the  legislative  assembly  and  for  n''vinjj  upon  a 
j»o|tular  vote   for  the  raititication,  or    even    tho 
initiation,  of  the  law.    Thus  the  Referendum  and 
the  Initiative  became  the  twin  hojx'S  of  modern 
Democracy  stru«;;ilin<r  vainly  a<;ainst  corruption. 
They  have  formed  one  of  the  sta])le  demands  of 
every  jxipidar  and  ra<lical  party  that  has  arisen 
in  the  last  forty  years.     They  have  appeared  in 
such  varied  forms  as  the  Enfjlish  parish  meeting, 
the  Canadian  plebiscite  of  1SJ)8,  the  Oregon  plen- 
ary referendum,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
•general  votes  of  the  people,  municipal,  provincial 
or  national.     The  constitutions  of  South  Africa 
and  Australia,  and  all  of  those  recently  adopted 
in   the  United   States,   were  created   after  this 
fashion.     The  direct  vote  b::lr-  fair  to  replace 
representative  jjovernment.     The  people's  dele- 
f^ate,  all  powerful  in  1770,  is  sinkin<?  to  the  level 
of  a  mere  clerk,  draftinj;  laws  for  the  electorate? 
to  accept  or  reject.    With  the  direct  law  is  com- 
inj:  the   "direct  primary" — the   nomination   of 
candidates  by  popular  vote  without  the  aid  (at 
lejist  such  is  the  theory  of  the  matter  "I    of  the 
political  machine.    The  same  tendency  is  seen  in 
the  settinj;  up  of  people's  magistrates — judges, 
that    is,    whose    decisions    can    be    recalled    or 
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rovorscl  bv  a  vol.  of  tl>.  peopl.s  and  ^^^'f^l^l 
:;nu..rs  who  ar.  no  longer  to  bo  ^-van  s  o  u. 
l..isbUn.v,buttost.uulfoi-tluM»H>l.I.'..Mt 

Thes.    n..w    otH.-ors    of    .bMmu-rac-y-nu.bM       lu 
,,ainP  of  comtnissu.n.Ms,  .•ontr<.lbTH,  a.ul  sn.-1  -- 
Upn>a.lin,n,htandb.ftin.b;nu..;n.tH-n,u   - 

trios  as  tho  hitost  thiuj:  in  c-onstitnlion-maUinu. 
To  thoin  is  jiivon  ^^voat  power  and  f:roat  rosponsi- 
bilitv  Thov  iuv  no  lotiiior  slu'ltoiv.1,  as  was  tl.< 
ass.  ".nbh-nwui  of  tho  by,M>no  .lays,  1->^'<1''  ;;"; 
|,,,Hn,l  a  bun.lnMl  of  thoir  folbnvs.  Tl.oy  stand 
;„thowlutoli,bt  of  rosponsibility,  .solatia  and 

conspicuous.    Thoy  must  walk  stra..^ht  or  tall. 


EFFORTS  AT    IMPROVEMENT 


V^ 


To  -M  ti  MM  in  tl IToi-t  to  1.0  -lonost    largo 

.,l,.ri™  aro  a..ud,..lto  ,l„.i,.  om,,.».  1"  j  ;'•  j'^^^'^ 
of  the  fiulicrs.  asscMnl.lvnu.n  ir.riv,-,!    ihout  mx 

„  ,,n.,l  .lollars  a  v«n-,  un.l  n,a,,v  ,,u.lp-«  .ln.« 
:    „„„.,h.na,lu,usa«a:n„u,,-t,«lat,M.o.n,m. 

si,mor  tbinUs  t™  Ihon.an,!  dollars  small  a.nl ;•>,■.. 

'    otv  «-arool.v  pM,oro,«.  Tho  ,„.v  ,-nmn„ss,omn. 

„  bo  ,,„t^«u-h  is  .1,0  ,.a.l,olio  ,.ur,.os,.  of  no  l- 

..,,lonfoorao,v-l.o.v,u„Uon,vtati..„.    "'■ ';"      ' 

given  so  muoh  that  bo  will  stoal  no  n.oro.    A  b.ue 

fire,!  vears  a^o  sn,ai:  salarb'S  w.M-o  vunvod  as 

,hvark  against  poUli.al  oorrni.l.on.     No«  tl.o 
'",„on,isgni,l,..lfaitbi»,.laoo,linlargosalarn.s. 

Tboro  oaii  ho  no  .l.nibt  .>f  tbo  rosalt.  A  largo 
,,1  ,rv  oan  no  n.oro  in  an.l  ,.f  its..lf  ,.rovont  oor_ 
no, ion  tl,an  a  s„,all  o„o.  Tb,.  now  systo,,,  of 
."Inooraoy.  nnloss  it  ,an  W  ins,.i,o,l  hy  a  botto,- 
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civic  virtue  than  ll.c  old,  will  i^o  (ho  same  way. 
For  the  moment,  indeed,  tlie  new  broom  sweeps 
clean.  Mayors  and  controllers  and  eommis- 
sioners  at  salaries  of  fn  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  are  busily  at  work,  lar«,'e  with  responsi- 
bility and  power. 

Roferendums  sweep  over  the  voters  in  a  flood. 
Direct   democracy   is   replacin-  everywhere  the 
oldei-  representative  jrovernment.     Hut  when  the 
first  novelty  of  public  efVort  has  pass(>d  we  shall 
realize  that  without  a  ehan.^'e  of  spirit  the  new 
system  is  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  old.     A  ten 
thousand  dollar  crook  will  replace  a  si.\  hundred 
dollar  thief.    Corruption  will  conv<>rt  itsdf  only 
into  biojjrer  fijrures.      K.'sponsibility  and  power 
will  mean  merely  jrpoatcr  opportunitv  to  steal. 
The  j.eople  themselves,  if  devoid  of  civic  virtue, 
can  be  just  as  completely  brilx'd  and  bou-rht  and' 
corrupted  as  their  representatives.  The  last  state 
of  the  commonwealth  will  be  worse  thai:  the  first. 

THE    LETTER    KILLETH ;    THE    SPIRIT    GIVETH    LIFE 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  very  simple.  The 
form  of  j?overnment  can  avail  notliinj;  if  the 
f^pirit  is  laekinjr.  Democracy  is  undoubtediv  the 
best  form  of  government :  it  is  tlw  only  form  of 
i:<»vernmeiit  that  consists  with  enlightenment  and 


progress.    Hut  even  democracv  is  valuel 


<'ss  unless 


It  can  be  inspired  by  the  public  virtue  of  the 
citizen  that  raises  him  to  the  level  of  the  privi- 
h'ges  that  he  enjoys.     Crooked   voters  set  good 


government  at  nought.     It  is  an  ancient  and  oft- 
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quoted  udagc  that  no  spring  can  ■;- ^jjl.-  .  han 

its  eourco.     It  is  ncxvLco  nuii-e  true  than  «hen 

mZl  to  «ovo,Mmu.nt.    I'or  honost  Rovornment 

«  must  ha™  honost  ,>eo,,k..    Without  that  thero 

'";r..!7thou  is  in,lh.ato,l  the.  peculiar  task  that 
,i  "won.  us  in  Cana-ia  in  the  New  Era  «1^ 
is  openinsj,  a.irt  of  which  the  present  volume 
"ices  the  opportunities  and  the  aspirations.    We 

^st  manale  to  create  as  •'' ^"T  f 'S  r,  n 
our  commonwealth  a  .lilTerent  kind  of  S|m^  fr  « 
that  which  has  hitherto  controile<l  us.    W  e  must 
"   ..into  „ein,  son,..how  that  last  an-l  ..■e.^es 
of  national  assets,  honest  public  o,,in,o  .    Tha 
is  what  we  need.    That  is  what  we  haxe  ncvel 
nd     Wealth  and  resources  and  the  .ncominR  ot 
nvist  population,  all  these  are  obviously  ours. 
Tl'se  do  not  make  a  nation.    Not  out  o    these 
I^  Ithens  made,  and  not  with  these  did  Scot^ 
\ml  engraN,  its  mark  deep  in  the  record  of  the 
■:  „"of  mankind.    We  have  ^''■^"l^^ 
wilderness  on  the  false  estimate  that  we  have 
;,t!d  upon  wealth  and  mere  pecuniary  s^ces. 
We   have   tolerated   with   a  smile  the  brihery 
Tt  voters,  the  corrupting  of  constituencies,  the 
s  voUen  ,  roflts  of  favoured  contractors,    he  for^ 
t  ne   made  in  ami  from  ,iolitical  life,  the  hono,™ 
heaped  upon  men  with  no  other  recommends  ..n 
to  the  r  credit  than  their  bank  a.^counts.     Our 
whl  conception   of   individual   "i^-.t  a.ul  o 
national  progress  has  been  expressed  >n  dolLlis 

and  cents. 
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Here  theu  is  the  opportunity  and  the  task 
before  us.  The  (lemotratic  nations,  and  ours 
am  ii^st  them,  will  emerge  from  the  present  eon- 
tlict  with  a  new  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  free 
•iovernnient  if  inspired  by  the  si)irit  of  freedom. 
Our  men  who  return  from  the  war  will  come 
home  to  us  with  eyes  that  have  seen  thinfis  as 
they  are,  that  have  looked  steadfastly  in  the  face 
of  death,  that  have  seen  and  known  real  fireit- 
ness  and  cannot  be  deceived  by  the  tawdrv  glorv 
of  wealth.  We  must  see  to  it  that  we  make  for 
tiicm  a  future  Canada,  worthy  of  thc'r  patriotism, 
and  worthy  of  the  monuments  that  shall  mark  in 
distant  lands  the  resting-places  of  those  whose 
sacritice  is  complete  and  who  shall  come  to  us 
no  more. 

Stephen  Lcacoct. 


i 
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TO  A  CANADIAN  LAD  KILLED 
IN  THE  WAR 


O  NonLF.  youth  that  h.ld  our  honour  in  keopinK. 

With  drums  and  trumpets.  vMth  flaf,s  nabinub 

Let  us  hrin.  pungent  .-reath^  of^^^^^-^^^^ 
Tpnrtrils  of  wild-flo^^ers,  lovelier  for  thv   dann.. 
And  de^k  a  sylvan  shrine,  where  the  maple  parts 
The  mtnli.ht.  with  lilac  bloom,  and  t^-P -dour 
•    J.    ..11  iinwithered,  weariHr, 
Of  suns  unv'c;.ntJ,    all  un^nner     , 

Thy  valour  stainless  in  our  heart  of  hearts. 

Duncan  CumvbcU  Scott. 
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TuE  decade  which  folhiws  the  (U'daration  of 
\nK\C'.}  will  open  a  New  Kia  for  our  Doiiiinion. 
Though  the  war  has  not  h(  riou.sl y  disturbed  our 
institutions  or  laid  hare  any  grave  defecis  in  uur 
national  economy,  w«?  may  rest  assuied  that  the 
heait-searchings,  the  sacritices  and  the  close 
encounter  with  the  grimmest  realities  of  exist- 
ence will  exert  a  deep  inlluence  on  our  national 
development.  We  have  suddcudy  sprung  into 
being  as  a  nation,  full-orbed,  vigorous,  self- 
reliant  and  determined.  We  have  been  baptized 
into  nationhood  with  the  blood  of  our  sons,  shed 
in  the  greatest  struggle  the  world  has  ever  seen 
and  in  the  noblest  cause  for  which  men  have  ever 
fought. 

There  will  be  a  New  Era.  In  it  a  national  super- 
structure will  be  erected.  What  are  to  be  the 
foundations  on  which  this  superstructure  is  to 
be  built?  Upon  the  answer  to  this  question 
<lepends  the  future  of  Canada.  Surely  we  may 
hope  that  a  young  nation  born  amidst  the  shock 
<»f  warring  jieoples,  a  mu,"  m  whose  sons  have 
sprung  to  arms  at  the  call  of  the  opi)ressed,  and 
wlio  have  made  the  sui)reme  sacrifice  for  human 
liberty,  will  not  fail  to  scrutinize  closely  the 
l)rinciples  of  its  polity  and  strive  to  cast  out 
everything  that  threatens  its  moral  health. 

The  signs  are  already  evident.  Province  after 
province  has  sought  to  abolish  the  liquor  evil, 
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|.,w  undo.-  whk-b  its  ,.«.1.1.'  ■■-•S;':^'"'-.""",.    '; 

wislR-s  of  the  ro,.rle  «"■  om-r...l  n. C  H-  • 
Wh-.t,.v<.r  l>e  thought  of    ibf  «-.s,l..m  .,f    tbc 

,j;;r;;e  r.ot .  ,.at  ro,.  .00..  -  ..V  -  ^^^ 

cxwi.tiou  of  li".  I"   .  «>i  J  ,,,,  ,,e 

catiou  is  uot  vei\nmi\  fm  men  taui 
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why  it  should  he  rccpiirt'd  for  woiiicn.  X'cr.v  soon, 
iht-rcfoiv,  we  may  look  to  th<'  adoption  of  uiii 
vcrsal  sullrap'.  As  to  tlic  ('H'ccts,  it  is  likely 
that  they  are  exa-rj^erated  both  by  advocates  and 
ojinotients.  It  is  unlikely  that  women  sutrta,i;<> 
will  accomi>lish  all  the  j,'ood  jtredicteil  by  lis 
advoeates,  and  etinally  unlikely  that  it  will  briiij; 
about  all  oi'  any  considerable  pai-t  of  the  w<»('s 
predicted  by  its  opjtoneuts.  On  some  (piestions 
of  a  moral  an<l  sumittuary  character  it  may 
have  a  decisive  iutluence.  and  in  such  cases  tin; 
influence  is  almost  certain  to  be  extremely 
beiu'ticial. 

The  question  of  naturalization  of  aliens 
demands  prompt  consideration  and  decisive 
action.  Experience  of  the  operation  of  the  nat- 
uralization law  indicates  that,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  the  provisions  are  not  sufliciently  strin<;ent. 
Amendments  should  be  made  before  "aftiT  the 
war  "  conditions  arise.  The  law  should  be  framed 
to  meet  these  conditions  and  should  be  in  force 
when  they  arise.  A  clear  distinction  shouM  be 
made  between  immijjrants  who  speak  lOn^lish  or 
French  as  their  mother  tongiie  and  those  who 
speak  any  ouier  lanjiuane.  In  the  case  of  Fnulish 
and  French-speakin<;  immijirants  the  law  miiilit 
well  be  left  as  it  is,  but  in  the  case  of  all  others 
the  applicant  for  naturalization  should  be 
required  to  reside  at  least  live  years  in  <'anada 
and  possess  a  working  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  or  (if  settling  in  Quebec)  of  the  French 
language. 
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Tiir,  Ni;\v  1-1!-^  '^'  < ••^^■^»'' 

,vo„l.l  U-  III-  Ii.m;:I.i  "1  f"l'>  '"•"'''  .,.„,  n,.„|,li. 
of  ,h,.  .•."■ni.v  -■""">'';',,  X.nni.  l.iiUiility 

re„>Rn....  hj     I       -  ^^_^,,  i,„„,,.,M,ii-  of 

of  liiimanitN,  liatnii  .  person, 

the  violiUim,  of  the  -'••:-•''.,;'';,  t,,,,.  M-." 
are  the  mort  pveHoiis  I'"'"'  '';",,  ,,.„„„.,1 
evoheil  hy  tlie  Ion;.'  si;"!-;!^ '  "  'V  „  '  „  ,„o,l,.ni 

::;:;;'';.Xi::;i.t,iv'-;'..-;;r:;:; 

for.  Tl».«.  are  t'>V''"",'i;'^!,'"V  ,  ,  „»>  ""ei- 
have  notually  foii^M  iinrt  '"  ■''■  .  ™s  ,  .V-li  an<l 
be  compromise,!     On      i    1  „,.,^ 

Hj.hfo.is  resentment  i  S^'  '"^       "   t,,,,,  „o,.v  of 

Bel,in..i   Serb...  ;..  1  A  n™;;_;y     _.„,„,„,      „  ;, 

most  smeerelj  to  li    'l"'"'  „,o„sn(.ils  viola- 

responsible  for  t'-  '"1'--  ' '  ~'  ,o  ponisli- 

mont.    >os(iniiu»i  Tn  nnv  event,  how- 

,he  .vay  of  stern  .-c..*..™.      .-^^.;,  ,,,,  ,,,„,, 

ever.  o..r  conrse  >%''''    ^^'^o  have  troiUlen 

muleriuut    ii^^     ' - 
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rivili/.iUion.  ('aii;i«lii  slionltl  hai- licr  <l.>()i's  njiainst 
th.'  Criniaii.  Ilif  Austiiaii,  tli.-  T\irk  an.l  th«'  Hnl- 
uariai;.  aii<i  no  immsoii  of  any  of  llii'sc  nationali- 
Hcs  sIhmiM  1h'  a<linitt("<|  to  ("aiia<liaii  ritizciiship. 

PARLIAMENTARY   REPRESP:NTATI0N 

We  liavr  s«.iii.'  i»alci\t  .Irf.Tts  in  our  roitroaonta- 
live    sysl'Mii.      Ainoiiii    lli'-sf    ailinit  tt'dlv    is    the 
-rnniiiandcr.     The  ^'cncral    pi-inciplo  of  <l('mo-  _ 
ciaiic  nilo  is  tliat  tlu'  wish  of  tlio  majority  must 
j.ifvail.     It  is  the  only  practicable  pfinciplc.   Vet 
tlu'  method   (»f    applying'  the  principh-  may  be 
improved.     It  is  applied  now  in  about  the  crudest 
possible  manner.     No  fair-min<led  man,  removed 
ri(.m  a  heated  pcditical  atmospliere,  defends  tlie 
Hfirvmander.      No    one    can    defend    a    system 
wheieby  a  popular  minority  eleci.s  a  majority  of 
the  tepresentatives.  or  by   which   a   very  small 
])(>pular  majority  elects  an  overwhelminji  nuijor- 
ity  of  the  representatives.     Still  less  can  anyone 
defend    a    method    of    arranfiinj;   constituencies 
which  is  deliberately  ealculate<l  to  brinj;  about 
these  results.    This  is  a  radical  defect  in  our  rep- 
resentative system,  and  means  should  be  taken  to 
«iel  rid  of  it.    There  are  undoubted  dimculties  in 
The  way  of  reform,  but  they  are  not  insuperable. 
It  is  lierfectly  feasible  to  work  out  a  i)lan  for 
LToupinj;  members,  with  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  proi)ortional  representation,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  about  a  much  more  exact  and 
just  representation  of  the  people.    There  can  be 
no   doubt   o[-   the   beneficent    effects   of   such   a 
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.„.  .na  ivi.rcs.'iuativc  system.     It  is  p.iu  (  i 
^'^\  •''^:;.  ..^ ,...v-.  to  pav  for  free  government. 
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WV    ii.i.v,    l.owur,    vny    -naiiy    iniuinii/.-    its 
(•rt'rcts. 

The  <'lT.'cts  (.f  ilH'  i-Mtroiia-c  «'vll  aiv  ni«.n' 
.liPTtlv  f<-ll  ill  iclali..!.  In  :.i.i'<»'"""«'"<^  •"'  ''"' 
,.„hlir"s.'ni.T  aii.l    to  roMtnuts  Irt    by   i;.)vrrn- 

Illl'IltS. 

TlH'  iiisi.l.'  rivil  S.'fvicr  iit  Ottawa  is  a  -..(..1 
srrvic..  and  is  .oiitiollcl  l.y  a  -oo.l  ('oinmissi(.!i. 
Til.,  uiilv  abns.-s  .(.iisist  in  small  .jol.s  pt'i-i.-tiMtrd 
l.y  mcm'lu-rs  of  tin-  <;ov<'nuiM'iit,  imt  l.c.ansr  thry 
\v"i..h  to  do  so,  but  J-..Taiis("  ili.-y  arr  indur.-d  to  do 
so  hy  party  jn-cssuiv.    Tli.'sc  jobs  mainly  lak.-  ilu- 
tniiii  of  s.Viiviii-  ai-poi'dmciits  to  ili.-  sri-vi,v  in 
,.o„ti-av.M.lion    of    the    i.riurij.l.'s    of    l!h"    Cvil 
S.-i-vicc  Act.   in   Vi.liu.u'  money  to  tivil  servants 
ihn.u-h  favouritism,  and  in  .-mid. .via-  otVaials 
l,;,v;d',l.'  .mt  of  special  votes  without  Civil  Servne 
,,u"alitications.     All  of  these  thin-s  an-  evils,  an.l 
Irnd  to  demorali/.e  the  Service.     lOspecially  are 
tlu-v  discimi-auin-  to  lumest  and  competent  olli- 
,i;,is  uho  ask  for  no  favour  and  want  only  that 
t<,  which  the  law  entitles  them.      It  is  a  simple 
matter  lo  remedy  these  evils  if  anyon.-  wen-  suHi- 
..irnllv  inteivsted  in  the  public  welfare  to  take  it 
ir.  haml.     Tlie  Civil  Service'  Act  shoubl  be  Muht- 
.•ned  up  so  that  no  ai>p<>intments  could  be  made 
except  l»v  the  Commission,   rrovision  should  ahso 
be  made"  bv  rule  of  the  House  of  Commons  tliat 
no  supplv' 1)111  slM.uld  contain  a   vote  of  public 
mon.'v  to'anv  oHicial  e.vc.pt  his  b-al  salary,  and 
that  iio  supply  bill  should  authorixo  the  employ- 
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nx'nt  of  officials  excopt  in  pursuance  of  tlic  terms 
of  the  Civil  Service  Act. 

The  case  of  the  outside  Civil  Scivic c  is  niucli 
more  important.     Only  a  conipiUiitivt'ly  small 
number  of  the  outsi<le  service  are  under  the  Civil 
Service  Act.      The  appointments  of  all   <>f  the 
others  are  controlled  directly  hy  the  Ciovcrnment. 
There  is  no  rixed  standard  of  (pialitic  aticms  and 
there  are  no  rules  to  govern  i»roni<»ti<!a  (»r  prefer- 
ment.     All  of  these  outside  ollicials  should  be 
?)rought    under    the    Civil    Service    Act.      New 
appointments  should  be  made  only  from  |»t'isons 
qualified  by  examination.    Fixed  lules  slionld  be 
adopted  to  govern  promotions.      Appointments 
and  promotions  alike  should  be  made  by  tiie  <'ivil 
Service  Commission.    This  reform  would  at  once 
open  up  an  honourable  and  useful  career  to  a 
large  number  of  young  men  graduating  from  our 
universities  and  scientific  and  technical  institu- 
tions.    Many  such  young  men,  whose  tastes  do 
not  lie  in  the  direction  of  commercial  or  ])rofes- 
sional  life,  would   make  admirable   public   ser- 
vants. Special  courses  of  study  could  be  provided, 
as  is  now  done  in  the  case  of  the  inside  service. 
In  a  vcTj  few  years  we  should  have  a  sjiecially 
trained  and  educated  outside  service  free  from 
political  interference,  and  the  trials  of  the  unfor- 
tunate member  of  parliament,  who  is  now  driven 
distracted  by  applicants  for  office,  would  to  that 
extent  be  diminished. 

As  to  patronage  in  connection  with  the  letting 
of  contracts  there  is  already  abun<lant  legisla- 
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fion.  It  is  sometimes  evaded.  Public  opinion 
iin<I  a  vi^'ilaiit  Opposition  are  the  only  tlioroufjli 
rcinodies.  If,  in  addition,  ilic  editors  of  our 
jicriodicals  would  keep  a  dose  watch  cm  parlia- 
irit-ntai'v  proceedinjjs  and  he  alert  vigorously  to 
crif  irize  every  ease  of  tla<i;rant  (Icparture  from  the 
l>rin(iple  of  the  law,  it  would  exercise  a  salutary 
<'irect. 

Tlieic    are,    of    course,    many    miscellaneous 
instances  of  the  evils  of  political  patronaj;e.    The 
iiidst  strikinji  case  of  recent  years  has  just  arisen 
ill  tlie  County  of  Colchester,  where  the  member 
fur    the    county    has    tendered    his    resijjnation 
because  the  Minister  of  Railways  refuses  to  allow 
the  mend)er  to  ccmtrol  an  imi)ortant  apjxtintment 
on    the   Intercolonial    Railway.      An    ofticial    is 
i((|uired  who  possesses  hijjh  qualitications  of  a 
special  character.     The  jjeneral  manafjjer  of  the 
I  ail  way,  said  to  be  an  able  and  comp«'tent  nian, 
has  nominated  a  jterson  in  who.se  character  and 
(jiialifications  he  has  ccMitidence.     The  Minister 
of  Railways  has  confirmed  the  jreneral  manaj^er's 
choice.     It  is  not  alleged  that  the  appointee  is 
not  the  best  available  man.     What  is  alleged  is 
that  the  member  for  the  County  of  Colchester,  by 
virtue  of  his  representation  of  the  county,  has  the 
right   to   nominate   for   the   appointment.      The 
member  for  the  county  is  a  cai)able  and  energetic 
business  man,  but  he  has  never  had  anything  to 
<lo  with  the  management  of  a  railway.     lie  now 
demands  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  over-ride  the 
ireneral  manager  of  the  railway  in  a  matter  of 
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tochnit  al  nianajjjcment.  It  is  uiulcrstood  that  the 
matter  is  before  Sir  Rolx-it  ISoi-dcn  for  decision. 
lie  is  i)ut  in  the  cruel  <lileniiiia  of  havinj^  to 
decide  between  over-rulinji  liis  Minister  (jf  Kail- 
ways  and  the  J^^eneral  nianajier  of  the  Intercol- 
onial Railway,  when  they  are  both  riirht,  or,  in 
the  alternative,  of  losii'.j^  the  sni)]»ort  of  tlie  mem- 
ber, who  happens  also  to  be  the  chief  fJovcrnment 
whip,  and  probably  of  losinj,'  the  county  to  the 
()pj)osition  as  well. 

The  matter  is  mentioned  here  becaus(»  it  is  a 
striking,'  illustration  of  tlie  troubles  that  arise 
when  a  jiovcrnment  undertakes  the  management 
of  lar<;e  business  atlairs.  The  patronaj^e  difii 
culty  is  Ihe  real  <>bj('(tion  io  what  is  called  the 
nationalization  of  railways.  The  ]u'cssure  of 
patronajre  is  exei-ted  constantly  in  suppoi-t  of 
unAvise  an<l  unnecessai'y  exj/enditnre  and  against 
the  ai)plication  of  sound  business  principles. 

PURITY  OF  ELECTIONS 

Intimately  cunnected  with  the  foresjoinc:  mat- 
ter is  the  sul)ject  of  luirity  of  elections.  Let  us 
face  the  facts.  There  has  i,'rown  up  in  Canada, 
the  Ignited  States  and  I'^uuland,  to  say  nothinj; 
of  other  countries,  the  pr-ictice  (»f  usiui:  huije 
sums  «)f  money  foi-  p<»litical  purposes.  More  or 
less  of  the  money  is  s])ent  corrujitly.  The  evil 
tends  constantly  to  jirow.  The  money  is  not,  in 
any  considcr.ible  propoi-tion.  subscribed  by  people 
who  have  in  view  'h*'  bcnetit  of  the  Sf;ite  Ity  the 
advancement   of  their  own  }io!itie;!l    prie.'.iples. 
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Oihov  motives  lai-dy  j.rovi,i).     N,.itlu'r  in  Cnn- 

:h1m  T.or  oIscwIkm-o  is  tl.rro  distin.-tion  in  ro-.-.n] 

to  tlu.s  niatt.'i-  ])ctNv..<.n  11...  political  parties    Oen- 

<'«'i'lly  speakinj;,  all  the  j.arties  use  all  the  nionev 

tliey  can  -et.     I  know  a  -ood  ,1(,,1  about  the  con- 

(ln,-t  of  elections  in  ('ana.la,  sonii'thin-  about  the 

nited  Stat.'s  and  En.irlan.l,  and  a  Jinl,.  about 

Irance.     There  are  dillVrcnees  <,f   detail  in  tho 

'lin.'i-ent  eonntries,  but  the  -eneral  result  is  the 

same.    Tliis  .'vil  is  the  bane  of  I)..n.oer:;cv      It  is 

til.'  ni-htn.are  of  every  man  in  publie  life  who  is 

anxious  to  irive  j,rood  service  to  the  state. 

Why  shoubl  we  wait  for  any  more  public  scan- 
dals lu.fore  we  reform  this  evil?  Ii  exists  Every- 
♦•ne  knows  it.  L.^t  us  put  our  hou.se  in  order  and 
set  an  exam[>le  for  other  countries  to  follow  Tf 
we  adopt  the  measures  in  Canada  which  I  advo- 
cate. I  ventu-e  to  say  that  within  five  v,>ars 
similar  laws  would  be  in  force  in  the  Enited 
^^tates.  in  En<,dand,  and  proliably  in  France. 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter  if  we  ivallv  wisli  to 
dn  it. 

Let  the  Dominion  Parliament  amend  the  Crim- 
inal Co<l(.  by  makin-  it  a  criminal  ofTence  for  any 
(ompany  holdinj;  a  charter,  under  either  Domin- 
ion or  Provincial  authority,  anv  pnbli,-  contrac- 
tor. Dominion  or  Provim.|j,l,  or  anv  civil  servant, 
tocontribnte  money  ,or  political  purpo.ses  or  to 
i-f'iniburse  anyone  who  has  s(,  contributed.  Afakc 
It  a  similar  offence  f<ir  anyone  to  make  a  politi- 
«^H  fontribution  except  to  the  leniH  nijent  of  a 

'andidate.  or  of  p  n'>'-t»-    -r,.K«  „i...n  i.  '"         .      , 

_i   w.  ,,  j>,,   !,.   ,^  :j,,  :>,ii,(ij   i)(>  required 
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forthwith  to  publish  full  i.aiticulars  of  the  con- 
tribution, both  in  the  ('a inula  (;a:rffr  aiid  in  a 
daily  newspaj.or  luiblished  in  the  count v  where 
the  contributor  resides.    This  will  (h'tine'the  law. 
Now  as  to  enforcement.     Api.oint   two  public 
prosecutors  with  the  same  tenure  of  ollice  as  a 
High  Court  judge,  one  to  be  nan.ed  bv  the  IMime 
Minister  and  the  other  to  be  named  bv  the  lea. lei- 
of   the   Opposition.      These  pro.se<iitors  will  be 
sworn  to  enforce  the  law  and  to  prosecute  for 
every  offence  where  evidence  can  be  procui-ed  to 
warrant  it.    They  should  be  entirely  independent 
of  each  other,  having  each  the  power  indejtend- 
ently  to  prosecute  to  conviction  for  anv  oflence 
against  the  act.     They  should  be  rcpiired.  under 
a  penalty,  to  investigate  every  case  of   alle-ed 
infraction  of  the  law  brought  to  their  attention 
by  a  statement  in  writing  from  anyone  whatever, 
and  they  should  be  re(|uir«'d  to  rep«ut  the  result 
of  every  such  investigation  to  standing  c<mimit- 
tees  of  the  Senate  an<l  of  the  House  (,f  Commons. 
Such  reports  should  state  the  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation, the  result  of  the  i)rosecution,  if  insti- 
tuted, and,  if  prosecuti(m  has  not  lieen  instituted 
the  report  should  state  the  reason  whv.     Trial 
should  not  be  by  jury,  but  by  a  special  tribunal  of 
three  judges. 

There  nuiy  be  people  who  will  scotf  at  the  idea 
of  putting  a  stop  to  ilHcit  contributions  f»f  money 
for  political  |niri)oses.  They  will  say  that  it 
always  has  been  done,  always  will  be  done,  and 
cannot  be  prevented.     I  do  not  agree.    I  am  cer- 
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'■••iM  \h-At  if  ran  1»,   provonto,!.     I  ;mi  rortain  that 
"  ';'"  '•<■  Pivvcnt..,!  quit,,  easily.     Tlu'  evil  is  not 

'•■•'.I  s„  ,l,.,.j,ly  n,of(Ml  as  poopio  .iron.Tallv  holiove 
My  .  w  law  as  I  hav.M.utlinnl  nl..,vr  would  aocom" 
I'l.sl.  t  1.^  iMH-fK.s...    Tli.Mr  .Miul.f  }„.  at  first  a  few 
'vni.al   violations  of  tl...  a.l   in   fl,,.  hHi-f  that 
•I'"y",.m]..rswouMl„.  prot.vtrd:  l.nt.  whon  tho 
'"•''■'"•i.'iy  of  pros.M-ntion    was   ,vallv   at  work 
^'"•1  '•"<•  or  two  contril.ntors  ha.l  hv^nn  to  sorvc 
"'••"•   t.-nns,   collcvtions    for   political    ,.nrposos 
\vonl.l  com.,  to  an  ahrupt  termination.    As  to  the 
l-ss.l.,I.ty  of  sernrin.i;  tj,,.  enactmcMit  of  such  a 
I.'u.  It  IS  clear  that  puhli,-  sentim.-nt  is  ripe  for  it 
|'<>^^•.   A  dozen  men  of  character  and  po.sition  will- 
Mi-  to  devote  some  time  and  attention  to  the  work 
••■'M  forco  the  enactment  of  the  law  within  a  vorv 
s  .nrt  tune.     On,-e  ena,-t(.l  it  is  the  kind  of  law 
"'-•It  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Ap.-.rt  from  the  franchi.se  and  tlie  question  of 
m.-r,onun.ir  the  ^.'rryn.ander  there  is  little  need 
f;-    cl,an,i:es    with    reference    to   our    House    of 
'  '•"•'"ons.     A  U~^y  radical  chanJ,,^s  in  rules  and 
-n.'thods  couhl  be  made  with  ^n-eat  advantafje. 
riicy  must  com,,  from  the  members  them.selves 
'  nfortunately  the  chanj^es  that  have  been  made 
••'  Ij.tc  years  have  ^M>n..rally  been  for  the  worse 
Nv  I.I.'  obvious  improvements  have  been  i.e-dected' 
'"'  spirit  of  internal  reform  is  not  stn.nj;  in  the 
'!""sc  of  Commons.     Perhaps  scmie  of  the  new 
"'•'"'1-is  may  be  more  alert  to  the  possibility  of 
improvement.  ^ 
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REFORM  OF  THE  SENATE 

A  j;oo(l  (loal  of  moio  or  less  dosultory  discna- 
sion  liiis  taken  place  about  tlie  Senate.  Such 
discussion  as  has  taken  place  does  not  impress 
one  with  its  depth.  Sonic  advocate  abolition. 
That  would  l)e  a  s<'i-ious  mistake.  Tlic  science  of 
fjfovernment  is  not  new.  It  has  had  many  pro- 
found students  amonj;  the  best  minds  of  the 
world.  Practically  all  of  them  ajrrec  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  second  chamber.  No  nation  should 
be  uiKh'r  unchecked,  sinulc-chandx'r  government. 
The  democracy  nuist  rule,  but  it  is  expedient  that, 
in  critical  casei>:,  it  should  have  an  oppoitunity  to 
thiidc  twice.  According;  to  my  experience,  the 
will  of  the  people  is  very  often  better  expressed 
after  a  check,  and  after  a  period  of  searchinj;  ;ind 
critical  discussion  which  jjenerally  arises  from 
such  a  check,  than  it  is  in  the  first  instance.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that,  under  our  system, 
the  power  of  the  Cabinet  tends  to  <;row  at  the 
expense  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  Canada 
we  do  not  notice  this  much,  but  it  has  become  a 
serious  problem  in  Enj^land.  The  Senate  is  not 
so  much  a  check  on  the  House  of  Commons  as  it 
is  upon  the  Calnnet,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  its  intluence  in  this  res[»ect  is  salutary.  In 
twenty  years  at  Ottawa,  I  have  never  known  a 
case  in  which  a  Government  was  anxious  to  take 
the  verdict  of  the  people  on  a  bill  rejected  by  the 
Senate. 

The  problem  of  a  second  chamber  has  puzzled 
many  countries  and   many  statesmen.     Widely 
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diircront  inothods  of  mpotinj,'it  have  been  de\i8ed, 
but  all  are  open  to  some  objection.    There  is  no 
counsel  of  perfection.    All  we  can  hope  for  is  an 
iiisfrumeiit  that,  on  the  whole,  will  fairly  well 
answer  the  j>urj)Ose.     Our  Senate,  as  at  present 
constituted,  is  by  no  means  without  its  virtue  and 
usefulness.    We  should  strive  to  improve  it.    An 
elective  Senate  is  open  to  serious  objection.     It 
is  another  rej»re.sentative  body,  a  s(M'ond  House  of 
Commons.    Elective  Senates  are  fruitful  of  dead- 
lo(  Ics.     One  rej)resentative  chamber  is  enoujrh. 
lis   will   should    ultimately   prevail,   because^it 
directly  represents  the  people. 

Some  improvements  can  readily  be  sufjijested 
in  the  present  constitution  of  "the  Camidian 
Senate. 

I  would  .i\-  an  aire  limit  not  hijrher  than  sev- 
enty-five y.'ars.     There  are  men  who  at  seventy- 
five   are    in    full    mental    vijrour.      Sir    Wilfrid 
Laurier  is  om>,  Sir  ('harl(>s  Tupper  was  another, 
r.nt  these  men  are  exceptions.  Le^slation  should 
be  based  on  the  rule,  m.t  on  the  exception.     The 
ride  is  that  in  Canada,  under  our  conditions  of 
life  and  diniafe,  a  man  of  seventy-five  has  pa.ssed 
the  i)eriod  of  useful  service.    As  to  membership, 
it  would  add  p-eatly  to  the  Senate's  dicjnity  and' 
independence  if  hereafter  all  Lieutenant-Oover- 
nors  of  Trovinces.  all  Dominion  Cabinet  Minis- 
(•'is,  all  Provincial  I'remiers  who  have  held  oflice 
fnr  three  consectitive  years,  should,  on  froinj;  out 
•>f  ofTic(>,  have  the  rijrht,  at  their  oi)tion.  to  be 
called  to  the  Senate.     A  good  deal  can  also  be 
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said  for  permittinfj  the  state  university  in  each 
province  to  elect  two  senators  from  its  trovern- 
in<;  body,  not  for  life,  but  for  a  teini  of  about  six 
years.     Where  there  is  no  state  university  the 
Provincial  Lejjislature  should  <lesi;;nat('  the  uni- 
versity to  have  the  ju'lvilefre.      The    appointed 
members  should  be  <liniinished  by  a  nundx-r  equal 
to  the  nund)er  of  the  ex-oflicio  mendx'is,  not  by 
cancellation   of  existinj;  appointmeiils.   but   by 
refraining;  from  makin<j  new  appointments  when 
in  the  course  of  natur,-  senators  disappear.     The 
total  number  would  vai-y  slijxhtly.  l)ut  that  is  not 
a  serious  objection.     IJy  these  methods  a  body  of 
men  would  be  introduced  who  would  hold  their 
ai)pointments,  as  of  riijht,  by  reason  of  havinj,' 
held  hijjh  administrative  an(]  political  oftice,  and 
who  would  possess  wide  experience  and  a  broad 
political  outlook.     It  is  extremely  likely  that  a 
Senate  so  constituted   mijrht  be  found  to  jjive 
general  satisfaction,  especially  if  certain  func- 
tions, of  a  more  or  h'ss  important  character,  were 
committed  esi)eciallv  to  its  charL'c. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  for  future 
consideration  is  that  of  constitiitional  amend- 
ments. We  should  have  the  ])ower  to  amend  our 
own  Constitution.  The  Canadian  Constitution 
is  an  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  i)assed  in 
1867.  Since  that  time  a  few  tritlinj;  chanj,'es  of 
an  uncontroversial  character  have  been  made.  It 
is    undoubtedly    a    iiood    Constitution,    but    no 
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liuniim  wisdom  run  (]ovis(>  constitntional  provi- 
sions f(,  meet  vvi'vy  possible  uooi]  of  a  complex 
;m.l  j:ro\viii;rso<-ial  orjrjinlsm. 

Tlicio  an'  pronounced  defects  in  our  Toustitu- 
tion  as  il  stands. 

Tho  law  rcjrardinjr  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
tramc  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition 
.Tunsdnhon  is  <livided  between  the  Dominion 
.;>nd  the  Province.  It  should  be  all  in  the  Domin- 
'<"•  "I-  i>H  in  tho  Provin<o.  I  believe  public 
opinion  would  almost  unanimouslv  support  an 
.■imen.lment  giviu-  tho  entire  jurisdiction  to  the 
ri-ovinco. 

Even  after  tlie  late  reference  to  tho  Privv 
<'<>nTicil,  the  law  re-ardinjr  the  incorporation  of 
comj.anios  is  far  fr,mi  clear.  No  lawver  can  tell 
['xactly  what  is  the  law.  It  could  bc>  cleared  up 
>y  a  constitutional  amendment  of  half  a  dozen 
lines. 

Not  Ion-  arjo  the  people  of  Manitoba  decided 
.hat  they  wished  to  -overn  themselves  throu-h 
tl';;  medium,  intrr  alia,  of  the  initiative  and  the 
'■'''^'';">"^"n..     Their   Legislature   passed   an   act 

;;  T  -l^T'^  '^'''  ^'^^''•^^"°-  ^^'«^''  however, 
H'  Mamtoba  Court  of  Ap,,eals  has  decided  that 
'IH'  act  is  unconstitutional.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  rea.liufr  the  decision;  but,  as  the 
jonrt  IS  a  good  court  and  composed  of  good 
lawyers,  there  is  an  extreme  probability  that 
their  decision  is  sound  in  law.  If  so  the  Consti- 
tntion  IS  wrong  and  ought  to  be  amended.    If  the 


iH'oide  of  any  province  wlnh  to 
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with  lu'lp  of  the  initiative  aiid  the  rcftTondum, 
thoy  Hhoiild  have  the  |)<)\v('r  to  do  so.  It  is  their 
business  and  theirs  only.  Any  state  in  the  Anieri- 
can  Union  ronhl  j^et  over  this  diflicnlty  by  con- 
stitutional amendment.     We  eannot. 

We  have  no  it'incdy  in  these  mattfis  unless  our 
Dominion  (jovcrnment  is  willing;  to  tak<'  up  the 
matter,  and  unless  it  ran  induce  the  Uiitish 
Colonial  Secretary  to  brin^  in  an  amendment  to 
the  British  North  America  Act  and  <;et  it  throuj^h 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  Colonial  Secre- 
tary is  -iinilly  an  able  and  wellinformed  man, 
but  he  is  never  versed  in  our  business  and  social 
conditions,  and  he  is  therefore  unable  to  decide 
these  matters  on  their  merits.  I»ein<;  fully  aware 
of  this  he  does  not  attenipt  it.  He  takes  no  action 
unless  the  case  is  obviously  one  of  such  necessity 
that  there  can  be  about  it  no  ditference  of  opinion. 
He  would  never  dream  of  ameudiuj^  the  (Consti- 
tution to  meet  a  case  arising  out  of  attack  on  a 
particular  statute  in  the  courts.  We  are  there- 
fore without  a  remedy. 

We  ought  not  to  be  in  the  luuuls  either  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary  or  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. We  should  be  in  the  hands  of  no  one  but 
ourselves.  Canada  is  fully  grown  ui»,  and  its 
people  are  quite  as  competent  to  decide  how  they 
wish  to  be  governed  as  the  jieople  of  the  I'nited 
Kingdom  are  to  d(>cide  for  themselves  similar 
questions.  The  qin'stion  whether  a  constitutional 
amendment  should  be  made  concerns  no  one  but 
ourselves,    and    machinery    should    be    provided 
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wlicichy  any  chan^jcs  dcsii-cd  l>y  iIk*  jK-oplc  can 
lu'  iiiadt'.  Tin*  absence  of  sncli  niacliincry  keeps 
tliiowiuj;  us  back  continually  on  the  past.  It 
Mocks  reform.  It  sterilizes  political  tliou;,'ht  and 
action.  Means  should  hv  pnnided  whereby  the 
social  and  political  aspirations  of  the  peoiile  may 
be  cr,  stallized  in  their  ('<»nstitution. 

LIMITATIONS  TO  LEGISLATIVE  FOWEP.S  OF 
PARLIAMENT 

This  subject  should  not  be  discussed  without 
reference  to  a  particular  ithase  which  demands 
the  most  careful  eonsiderati<m.  Oneof  thedefeets 
of  our  Constitution  is  the  absence  of  constitu- 
tional limitations  on  the  powers  of  Parliament 
and  the  Le«iislaturos.  The  subject  has  never  been 
lhou<;ht  out  and  fully  considered  in  Canada.  I 
doubt  if  one  iu  a  thousand  of  our  citizens  has 
ever  considere<l  it  at  all.  Not  all  lawyers  by  any 
means  are  clear  upon  it.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  within  their  respective  spheres  Parliament 
and  the  Legislatures  are  supreme.  They  can  con- 
liscate  property  without  redress  or  compensation. 

No  le<j;islative  body  in  a  free  country  should 
have  such  power.  I  know  it  will  ])e  said  that  any- 
one who  advocates  constitutional  limitations  is 
actinjT  iu  the  interest  of  the  corporations  and  the 
capitalists.  That  is  mere  dema<,'o<;ism.  Dis- 
honesty is  no  more  defeusil  'e  when  itractised  bv 
a  parliamentary  body  than  when  practised  by  an 
individual.  The  Democracy  of  Canada  can  allord 
to  be  honest,  and  honesty  iu  this  as  in  all  other 
cases  is  the  best  policy. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  foundiilions  of  ilic  New  ICni  sliuiiM  ho  flic 
best  clcctonitc  (hat  we  cawi  iX('\,  tlic  rlrancst  clcc- 
tioriH  that  we  can  ;z«'t.  the  })cs(  const iliil ion  that 
we  can  ^ct,  and  the  freest  i>olitical  thouj^ht  tliat 
we  ran  get. 

I'pon  these  foundations  tlie  snitcrstnictni-e 
sliouM  he  rcai'cd.  It  shouhl  be  a  distinctively 
Canadian  sn|H'rstnicture.  Wv  liavc  nnirli  to 
learn  from  other  and  older  bunis.  In  art,  litera- 
ture and  science,  in  the  application  of  sclent ilic 
education  to  the  improvement  (tf  industry  and 
agi'icultu/\  we  ai-e  yet  in  our  infancy.  We 
shouhl  seek  to  gather  the  world's  knowh-diie  an<l 
apply  it  to  our  own  conditions.  It  sh<»uld  not. 
however,  be  a  ])rocess  of  enule  or  slavish  imita- 
tion, but  of  intelligent  digestion  and  adaptation. 
Canada  should  set  u|)  a  new  ideal.  Wo  have  th" 
gi-eatest  opportunity  of  the  ages.  IMactically 
every  great  mod<'rn  nation  is  a  failure  in  essen- 
tial features.  It  is  not  siiccessful  luitiou-building 
to  create  a  cultivated  and  comfortable  class. 
while  the  masses  struggle  for  the  bai-est  neces- 
saries of  life,  under  conditions  which  prohibit 
moral  and  physical  development.  Every  one  of 
the  great  nations  has  tailed.  Of  all  perhaps 
France  has  conic?  nearest  to  success.  IJut  all, 
without  e.KCOption.  have  slums,  poverty  and  breed- 
ing-grounds of  vice  and  degeneration.  The 
growth  of  a  proletariat  goes  on.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  step  in  advance  when  the  state  pensions  its 
Ofcd  citizens,    T.et  us  liave  a  state  where  old-age 

uisions  and  charitv  doles  are  not  necessary. 
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WW]  it  be  ji  iiii\tt«'i'  of  |iri<lt'  for  \is  to  boast  that 
wf  ;n«'  iiianufa(turin«;  for  the  W(ti-l<l,  if  at  hoiiif 
we  allow  coinlitiotis  to  ai'ise  wliicli  breed  iiiicin- 
I(Io\  iiH'iit,  [lovf'iiy  and  vicf'.'  TIm-  ideal  State  is 
that  in  wliicli  all  tli<'  citi/.eiis,  willioiit  exeeptioti. 
Iia\e  tlie  ojipoitmiitv  of  liviiij;  a  sane,  clean  and 
civilized  life,  pai'takinj;  of  at  least  ail  the  neces- 
saiv  comforts  ])fo\  ided  by  modern  science,  and 
enjoyin;,'  the  oi»]>oitniiity  of  sitii-itnal  and  Intel- 
leclnal  impi'ovement.  To  bnild  siicli  a  stale 
slionld  be  the  ambition  of  the  yoiinj;  men  <»f 
Canada.  To  achieve  success  tliere  nnist  be  \\ill- 
iii;:!iess  to  abandon  out-of-date  itfejndice  and  t() 
face  and  jii-ajtple  with  facts  as  they  ai-e.  Thei-e 
must  be  sober  and  earnest  coTid)at  with  every 
false  economic  standard  whi(di  militates  a<;ainst 
tlie  ideal.  There  must  be  a  determination  to 
force  political  parties  to  ^'et  out  of  the  ruts  of 
iIk'  past  forty  years  and  initiate  constructivt' 
le-.'islation.  None  of  the  evils  v.hich  alllict  older 
countries  has,  as  yet,  sectired  a  lirm  Indd  upon 
<'anada.  They  can  all  be  nprooteil  and  destroyed. 
We  are  still  the  masters  of  our  own  destiny.  .Mav 
that  destiny  be  a  jjreat  and  noble  one. 

"Thou  too  sail  on,  oh  ship  of  state, 
S;iil  on.  O  union  strong  and  great. 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith,  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee, 
Are  all  with  thee." 


Clifford  Si f ton. 
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"IT  IS  NOT  TO  BE  THOUGHT  OF" 

It  is  uot  to  bo  thought  of  that  the  Flood 

Of  Britii.-h  freedom,  which,  to  the  oiieii  sea 

Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 

Hath  flowed,  "with  i)omp  of  waters,  unwithstood," 

Housed  though  it  be  full  oficn  to  a  mood 
"Which  spurus  the  check  of  salutary  bands, 
That  this  most  famous  Stream  in  bogs  and  sands 
Should  perish;    and  to  evil  and  to  goiid 
Be  lost  for  ever.    In  our  halls  is  hunj; 
Armoury  of  the  invincible  Knights  of  old: 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shaksiieare  spake;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.— In  everything  we  are  sprung 

Of  Earth's  tirst  blood,  have  titles  manifold. 
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THE  SETTING  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  LIFE 

In  tliosc  (lays,  v.iicn  the  li<ilit  of  nsitural  soienco 
])('ii<'tratos  into  most  (Icpartmcnts  of  Imiiiaii 
tlio\ij;lit  and  knowl«Mli,'(\  the  fai'-rcacliiiii;  iiiHu- 
I'lict"  of  tlie  pliysii-al  (Mivironnicnt  of  a  ])Poi)le 
ni»(»n  its  cliai-ac-tcr  and  history  is  cominj;  to  bo 
iiioiH'  p'lU'i'ally  roco^nizcd. 

If  we  take  the  win<:js  of  the  niorninf;  and  tlio 
r.arcan  dcsci't  piciro,  we  sliall  not  find  amonj; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Ganb'ii  of  Alhdi  those 
(inalities  wliieh  are  deveb)j)ed  in  the  nations 
w  hich,  <;oin,ir  down  to  the  sea  in  sliii)s  and  occupy- 
inir  their  business  in  jrreat  waters,  see  the  works 
of  the  same  Lord  and  II is  wonders  in  the  deep. 
Nor  is  to  be  expected  tliat  there  will  arise  among 
onr  northern  compatriots — the  Esquimaux — 
wanderinj;  about  in  the  Arctic  snow  lields,  any 
notable  school  of  the  fine  arts.  They  find  that 
their  surroundinjis  comi)el  them  to  concentrate 
tlnir  whole  enei'<;y  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
line  art  of  keepinj;  alive,  and  even  in  this,  at  the 
best,  they  achieve  but  an  indilTerent  success.  And 
«\t'n  if  it  1)0  not  possible  to  fio  so  far  as  IJuckle 
in  giving  to  environment  the  importance  which 
lie  assigns  to  it  in  his  "History  of  Civilization," 
it  's  impossible  to  escape  from  the  fact  that  th(> 
slow  and  continuous  pressure  of  environment,  as 
it'pre.sentod  by  the  physical  conformation  of  a 
country,  must,  in  the  long  run,  be  a  very  important 
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fiutor,  not  (Mily  in  (Ictci-inininfif  llic  history  of  the 
fonntry,  l»ut  ;ils(»  in  inonldinu  the  cliniMcttT  of  itsi 
jx'oplc.  It  is.  tlicrcfoic,  of  imjMntaiiic  to  ulancc 
l)ri('lly  at  the  jtliysical  features  of  the  l)<»niinion 
"\vlii<'li  foi'iii  the  setlinu'  of  tlie  national  life. 

The  Doniiuion  of  Canada  stretches  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacille,  and  fi'om  the  hoiindai'y 
of  the  Cniled  Stati-s  to  the  Noi'th   Pole,  liavinj; 
an  area  of  .'>.7L'l>.(l('i.'»  scuiare  miles.      The    laiul 
therefore,  is  one  (»f  lii-eat  si/,e,  enoi-mous  distant) 
>vide  ex|ta!)ses  and  boundless  vistas. 

The  (-(nintry,  however,  nattirally  falls  into  cer- 
tain <livisions.  The  salient  ]»hysical  feattii'es 
determinint;  these  are  two  jirc^at  Itells  of  moun- 
tains, which  in  a  general  way  follow,  respectively, 
the  shores  of  the  Atlatitic  and  Pacitic  Oceans,  and 
a  p»-"at  rocky  ])latean— the  Lanrentian  l'en(>i>lain 
— which  lies  l)"tweeii  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
country. 

Till'  eastern  mountain  ranji'e,  wiiich  is  rela- 
tively low  ill  aNcrauc  elevation,  is  a  northwai'd 
continuation  of  the  (Sreen  Mountains  )>f  New 
Hampshire.  I'rom  the  hotindary  line  of  the 
I'nited  States  it  passes  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion thiouuh  the  rroviiice  of  (>in'l)ec  to  the 
t'.xtremity  of  the  (JasjH'  Peninsula,  beini;  known 
in  diffenMit  ]>ortions  of  its  extent  as  the  Notre 
Dame  and  the  {'hicksh<»ck  Mountains. 

The  ureat  western  motmtaiii  l)elt.  which  is 
much  hij;lier  and  uku'c  precipitous  in  character, 
consists — where  crossed  (ty  the  Canadian  Pacitic 
Eailway — of    ftuir   subordiiuito   parallel    ranj^es 
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known,  if  cnnnioratcMl  fi-oni  cast  to  west,  as  the 
Tiocky  -Mountains,  th«»  Sclkiiks,  the  (J(tl<l  Itan.uos 
ami  the  Coast  l{an«;«'S.  T>otw<'on  tlic  two  latter 
ilicrc  intcrvonos  the  Interior  IMateau,  a  l)elt  of 
liijili  l)nt  (-(unparativ^'ly  level  eonnti-y  about  live 
InuKlred  niili'S  Ions  and  one  hundred  miles  wide. 
'Die  remnants  of  a  fifth  mountain  ranjje,  which 
lias,  foi-  the  most  part,  disajtpeared  beneath  the 
watci's  of  the  Pacific,  are  rei)i'esented  by  \'an- 
cnuver  Island  and  the  (Jueen  riiai-lotte  Islands. 
Tills  belt  of  mountains,  with  its  interveninir  val- 
leys, speakinj;  "general ly,  constituies  the  Province 
of  P.rilish  Colundtia,  ^\hi(•h  has  been  not  inappro- 
]»riately  designated  as  a  Sea  of  Mountains. 

AVhile  thes(»  two  mountain  systems  «;ive  a 
markeil  accentuation  to  the  marjiimil  portions 
of  the  Dominion,  the  <:;reat  Laurentian  jdateati  is 
tlie  dominant  feature  of  the  interior  of  ('anad;i. 
It  underlies  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole 
l)(»niinion,  haviufr  an  area  of  about  l.*,()00,(K)0 
scpiare  miles.  It  forms  a  jjreat  part  of  northern 
Canada  and,  narrowing  toward  tin'  south,  is 
thrust  throuijh  central  Canada  in  the  form  of  a 
'^vv.xt  bltmt  wedjjfe  whose  thin  edfjje  occupies  the 
( ountrv  between  the  Cieorj^ian  IJav  and  the  Lake 
of  (lie  Woods,  and  to  the  soutli,  ])assin<;  just  over 
the  border  into  the  I'nited  States,  ends  in  the 
States  of  Michifian  and  .Minnesota.  The  easrern 
boundary  of  this  wedfje-shaped  area  follows  the 
north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
then  continues  across  to  the  southern  end  of  the 
(Jeorgian  Kay,  while  its  west  side  follows  the  line 
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of  tho  Ciront  Lakes,  starting  from  the  Lako  of 
the  Woods  and  jtassin:;  tlu-ough  Lake  Winni|»c;;, 
Lake  Atlia])aska,  (Ircat  Slave  Lake,  (Jn-at  Hear 
Lake,  and  on  to  the  shore  of  the  Aretic  Sea. 

It  is  a  soinewliat  undnlatini;  rockv  plateau, 
haviiiji  an  avei-ajxe  elevation  of  about  tifteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  sea  level,  althou^di  there  is  a 
marked  depression  in  the  cential  portion,  in 
whieh  are  <:atlM'red  the  shallow  waters  of  Hud- 
son's Hay.  It  is  stu<lded  with  tiiuusands  of  lakes 
and  ti-avei'sed  by  hundreds  of  sti-eams  j;reat  and 
small. 

While  cla<l  with  forest  in  its  southern  part  and 
eontaininj;  many  valuable  dei»osits  of  metallie 
ores,  as  well  as  many  <:reat  water-powers  and 
some  farminj;  land,  the  jieeuliar  siirnitieanee  of 
the  Laurentian  plateau  in  its  relation  to  thedevel- 
oi)ment  of  Canadian  history  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
speakinj;  generally,  it  is  a  {jreat  tract  of  barfon 
country  incai)able  of  sujtportinjj;  an  aj;ricultural 
]»opulation,  and  thus  splits  the  Dominion  into 
two  pai-ts,  Lastern  and  Western  Canada.  It  was 
not  until  a  way  had  been  blasted  across  it  by  the 
construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kail  way, 
and  later  by  other  tran.scontinental  roads,  that 
Western  Canada  may  be  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered; and  it  is  a  natural  l>arrier  to  free 
intercourse,  close  association,  and  hence  mutual 
understauiliTi.t;,  betw«'en  the  lOast  and  the  West 
in  the  Dominion  that  necessitates,  ard  will  neces- 
sitate, on  the  part  of  Canadians,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  l)rid<;ed  over,  not  only  much  patience  but 
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n  sincere  eiuleiivoiir  on  the  part  of  tlie  residents 
of  lOastern  and  Western  Tanada  alike,  to  appre- 
ciate one  another's  point  oT  view  and  to  treat  tlu' 
same  synipathetieall.v  when  nndei'stood. 

Tlie  eastern  inonntain  ran-^e  has  also  ]daye(l 
in  Canadian  history  a  siniilar  thou;,di  less  i>ro- 
nouneed  rule,  separatinjj;  the  Maritime  Provinces 
from  central  Canada,  nntil  this  harrier  was 
broken  thron^rh  by  the  construction  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway. 

In  fact,  in  Canada  the  "«;rain  of  the  connti-y" 
runs  north  and  south,  while  th<>  currents  of  Cana- 
dian life  must  and  do  run  east  and  w«'st,  breakinji 
tiirou^'h  or  overleapinji  these  barriers  set  wp  by 
Nature. 

llavinjj  in  mind,  then,  these  accentuatins;  fix- 
tures it  will  l>e  seen  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
consists  of  live  distinct  or  separate  rejiions,  each 
with  its  characteristic  features  wliiidi  determine 
the  course  of  its  future  development,  as  well  as 
its  ultimate  i»ossibilities  and  the  part  which  it 
is  (h'stined  to  play  in  the  New  Era  in  Canada. 
These  are: 

(I)  The  Eastern  Maritime  Provinces,  or  Aca- 
dian region,  comprising;  the  Provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Itrunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  with  the  eastern  hilly  or  mountainous 
legion  of  the  Province  of  (Quebec.  A  deeply 
embayed  maritime  rejjion  diversified  in  character 
and  with  very  considerable  areas  of  «iood  arable 
land  suitable  for  mixed  farming  and  fruit  grow- 
ing, great  deposits  of  good  coal,  and  the  greatest 
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(»rr  sliorc  fisliiiiir  j^roumls  in  ihc  world.  Tlio 
isislcin  inoiint.iin  lu'lt  st'|»ai';U('s  this  from  tli«' 
foll(»\\  in^  division. 

(J  I  TIic  lOiistci-n  Pliiins.  A  jircat  strctcli  of 
lf\(l  land  in  the  I'i'ovinccs  of  (inclicc  and  Ontario 
iyiiii:  to  the  sontli  of  the  Laui-cntian  jdatcan.  It 
is  adapted  to  mixed  fariniiiir,  and  on  it  at  the 
jucsent  lime  more  than  half  the  popnlation  of 
Tanada  lind  their-  li(»me.  It  is  here  also  that  tlie 
maiiMractnrinu:  industries  of  Canada  are  loeate(l. 

|.'>I    The  Laui-entian  IMateau,  jnst  deseiilied. 

(  I  I  The  ^Vestern  Plains.  These  contain  hv  far 
the  greatest  exjjanse  of  land  snitalde  for  aj^rienl- 
tni-e  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  They  eomprise 
t  lie  w  lii'at  lields  of  the  I  >ominion,  hut  innch  of  the 
land  is  also  snitable  for  mixed  farminjr,  wliieh  is 
.uradnally  extending  over  a  <jreater  area  in  the 
<onntry.  It  is  the  i)art  of  Canada  Avhieh  must 
play  the  most  important  i»ai't  in  the  fntnre  of  the 
Dominioti.  for  it  i:;  capable  of  snpportinj;  by  far 
the  largest  settlement  of  any  of  the  five  rejiions, 
and  it  is  on  these  plains  that  the  population  of 
Canada  will  eventnally  focus. 

(.">)  Kiilish  Ccdumbia.  with  a  strip  of  Western 
All)erta.  A  sea  of  mountains  washed  by  tlie 
waters  of  the  Pacilic  Ocean  on  the  west.  The 
most  accentuated  and  l>eautiful  part  of  the 
Dominion  with,  however,  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  a<;ricu'nii-al  land  which  can  be 
worked  without  irriiration.  It  has  enormous 
forests,  «;reat  mineral  wealth,  and  also  highly 
l>i-oductive  fisheries. 
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THE   QUESTION   PLAINLY  STATED 

One  of  the  most  (listinj^uisliod  rcpresontativea 
of  the  IJritisli  Enipii'c,  mid  one  who  lias  enjoyed 
an  excej)tionally  favouiabl*'  oi>j)ortniiity  for 
ticconiinj,'  familiar  with  the  situation  on  this  con- 
tinent, recently  remarked  that  in  his  opinion  the 
I'litish  ICmpire  will  one  <lay  centre  in  Canada. 
Whether  this  he  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  New  Era,  on  the  threshold  of  which  she  now 
stands,  Canada  will  be  called  upon  to  *)ccnpy  a 
much  more  ])rominent  jilace  amonj;  the  nations 
of  (he  world,  and  one  of  the  foremost  places  in 
the  <;reatest  empii-e  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

This  position  will  carry  with  it  not  only  wi<ler 
responsihilities  but  <:reatly  increased  burdens. 
Amonj;  these  not  the  least  will  be  the  necessity 
of  ])rovidiniyc  after  the  war  for  an  ex[)emlitnre 
which  Mr.  Flumerfelt,  in  a  recent  address  before 
the  Canadian  Club  of  Montreal,  <'Stimated  would 
reach  not  less  than  .'?1(M),000,0()0  a  year.  If  Can- 
ada then  is  to  be  one  of  the  «;reat  partners  of  the 
ICmpire,  a  question  must  present  itself  to  every 
Canadian  at  this  time,  namely,  Will  Canada  rise 
to  the  measure  of  her  increased  responsibilities? 
or,  to  employ  the  cdlbxiuial  lanj!;uajj;e  of  the 
]»resent  hour.  Will  Canada  make  good? 

And  here  a  brief  dij^ression  may  be  permitted. 

The  great  empires  of  former  times — the  Baby- 
lonian, Chaldean,  Assyrian,  and  later  the  empires 
of  Greece  and  Home — loom  up  gigantic  as  we 
view  them  through  the  golden  haze  of  the  dis- 
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taut  past.  How  docs  tin*  lli-itisli  I^nipiic  roni- 
f>ar(>  in  size  witli  these  <;reat  einpirts  wliitli  rulccl 
the  world  in  foiiner  limes?  In  making'  lliis  com- 
parison there  is  no  reference  to  jircahicss  in  tlie 
sense  of  mental  achievements  oi*  moinl  excellence 
— a  jn<lj:Tnent  on  the  basis  of  these  (pialiti<'s 
wonld  lie  (»f  jii'eat  interest,  lint  does  not  conceiii 
ns  Imm'c.  The  t'omparison  desireil  is  simply  one 
of  extent. 

Now  the  fjreatest  of  all  amieiit  empires  was 
the  IJoman  Kmp'  ,  and  (Jihbon  tells  ns  that 
when  the  Homan  I-lmpiie  was  at  its  zenith,  ''it 
was  snp])osed  to  contain  about  l.dOO.OOO  s<piai-e 
miles."  The  area  of  (^'aimda  at  the  pr<'sent  time 
is  .'{.7"J0.(Uir»  scpmre  milcN.  i.r.,  it  is  more  than 
twice  tlie  siz<'  of  the  <:reatest  (-mpiie  of  former 
times.  ICven  if  we  set  aside  the  northern  half 
of  Canada.  whi(di  is  for  the  most  i)arf  nniidiabit- 
able,  and  consich'r  only  the  southern  half  of  Can- 
ada, it  has  an  extent  ecpml  to  the  whole  empire 
ruled  by  Itome. 

Canada,  however,  forms  but  a  relatively  small 
part  of  the  empire.  The  area  of  the  P.i'iti.sh 
Empire  in  1!)13  was  i:?.!.")  1,000  square  miles,  or 
about  one-quarter  of  the  earth's  surface.  Owin<; 
to  certain  happenin<:s  the  ai-ea  of  the  empire 
durinj;  the  past  two  years  has  been  increased  by 
soniethinj;  over  2,000,000  sfjuare  miles.  These 
figures  n'lvo  some  idea  of  the  si.^niticance  of  the 
statement  that  Canada  will  ho  one  of  the  foic- 
most  states  in  the  British  Empire,  and  will  in 
virtue  of  this  fact  be  called  Tipou  in  tlio  New  Era 
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t(.  shiirc  ill  the  \^>\\vy  an<l  govcninu'iit  of    the 
s;iliH'. 

Wliiit  is  tlu'  fictor  wh'u'h  is  to  dctonnine 
uliftlicr  (":iii;i<lii  will  vise  to  iliis  lii;,'licr  status 
jiimI  pliiy  Ji  worthy  jiart  as  a  vii;oroiis  stronjith- 
^iviii;;  clciiiciit  in  lli«'  ('iiil>ii'0  of  the  fiitiin'?  Tliis 
iiittor  on  its  iiiati  rial  side  is  n'ln-cM'iitcd  by  the 
iiatnial  n'soinrcs  of  tlic  Doniiiiion  and  their 
lir.i]M'r  utilizat'    n. 

Kvcry  coiintr.v,  like  every  man,  has  pvon  to  it 
certain  talents— these  talents  are  its  natural 
resouiT"s.  A  count ly  may  he  blessed  with  ten 
t!il"nts.  or  may  have  Itut  one,  and  it  may  develop 
these  talents  and  thus  achieve  its  proper  destiny, 
Ml-  it  may  nej^lect  or  even  waste  them.  On  the 
use  of  I  lies.-  j^ifts  the  fate  of  nations— so  far  as 
this  is  inlluenced  by  material  considerations — 
depends.  Sir  (MilVord  Sifton,  in  his  Annual 
Address  to  the  Commi.ssioii  «)f  Conservi'tion  lust 
danuary,  remarked  that  "it  has  b<-en  foui  d  by 
hard  experience  that  national  safely  demands 
that  the  nation  should  not  only  possess  r  sources, 
but  understand  them  and  be  able  to  utilize  them 
economically."  And  so  civilized  nations  t  day 
are  an.\iously  takinj;  stock  of  tln-ir  resources. 
They  have  found  that  the  practice  of  trusting;  to 
others  for  the  necessities  of  civilized  existence  is 
frauj^dit  with  both  dan^'cr  and  uncertainty. 

It  is  the  ]»urpose  <.f  the  present  essay  to  indi- 
cate the  chief  sources  of  natural  wealth  in  the 
]>(miinion,  and  to  iuquire  whether  these  :it  pres- 
ent are  bein<;  utilized  as  fully  as  possible  and  in 
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tlio  host  iiitciTsts  of  nalioiiiil  «'ni(i«'iM-,v,  Ix'aiinj,' 
ill  mind  that  the  Canada  for  wliich  tiir  imscnt 
p'licration  has  fon;;ht  is  thr  Canada  in  which 
Nucccj'din^'  •icncralions  ninst  live,  and  in  which 
thov  arc  to  develop  tliat  hijilici-  national  life  for 
which  tiic  labours  of  Canatlians  so  far  have 
merely  prepared  oi-,  perhaps  it  may  hr  said, 
ronj,'h  hewed,  the  way. 

ILLUSIONS 

In  thinking  of  the  resources  of  the  Dtmiinion 
it  is  well  that  Canadians  should  free  their  minds 
from  certain  illusions  which  clinj:  about  this  su!)- 
ject.     Iveferonce  will  be  made  to  two  of  these. 

In  llie  first  place,  there  is  a  temlency  amonj; 
orators  in  Canada  who  (h'sire  to  infuse  a  stirriu" 
and  patriotic  element  into  a  popular  address,  to 
preface  this  by  reminding;  hearers  that  Canada 
has  an  area  rather  jii-eater  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  "including;  Alaska,"  and  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Europe.  This  iuterestinj^ 
statement  is  always  vi;;orously  applauded  because 
it  carries  with  it  the  imidicatiou  that  Canada  will 
one  day  have  a  itojiulation  equal  to  that  which 
can  be  supported  by  th<'  United  States,  ami  that 
within  its  domain  are  to  be  found,  poti-ntially, 
the  resources,  the  art.s,  and  the  industries  of  the 
entire  continent  of  Europe.  In  an  address  deliv- 
ered in  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Dominion  not 
many  years  aj;o,  somewhat  alonj;  these  lines,  the 
speaker,  wishing'  to  impress  ui)oii  his  audience 
that  the  northern  portions  of  Canada  were  siis 
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cpi.tihlc  <»f  an  nioriiious  (Icvclopiiinit,  <<)iiip:irt'«l 
til. •Ill  with  iiortlicni  Kiissin.  A  liiip'  niJip  of 
i„»illit'rn  Ciiiunlii  wiis  tlin.wii  upon  lli<'  sci-rrii, 
and  upon  it  was  |.r(»j<Mt<Ml  a  map  «>f  Kussia.  Uri 
riciicc  was  then  ina.lc  to  the  -riMt  cxpoit  tfa<l.' 
lioni  tlic  port  of  Airlian-«'l,  wliirli  is  situated  on 
tlic  Antif  Sea,  ainl  it  was  sii;z;:rsl»'(l  that  Canada 
nii<:lit  look  forward  to  tlir  d.-v.'lopiiH'iit  of  similar 
iiM'rcantilc  activity  on  tlic  torrrspondi!!-:  shore  of 
the  Arctic  Sra  in  North  America. 

Then    the  niaji   showed    that    I'etrojxrad.   snr- 
ronnd<'(l  by  a   productive  a^'iiciillnral   country, 
was  on  the  same  latitude  as  Fort  Churchill.  <ui 
Hudson's    liay.      Other    comparisons    suizjicsted 
that  the  Barren  (Irounds  of    iiorthert\  Canada 
mi^'ht  he  nia.h',  if  not  t<»  "blossom  like  the  rose," 
at  least  to  meet  with  that  very  extended  devel(»p 
ment  which  th»'  territories  of  our  Russian  ally 
now  enjoy.      These    comparisons,  however,  rest 
on  the  fallacy  that  a  parallel  of  latitude  as  it 
poes  around  the  W(uld  always  pas.ses  over  dis- 
tricts havinj;  the  same  climate.    The  fact  is  that 
northern  Europe,  on  the  .same  latitude,  is  rela- 
tively warmer  than  the  northern  portion  of  North 
AmeVica.     Montreal,  althou<,di  on  the  same  lati- 
tude as  a  point  in  the  south  of  France,  has  a  dis- 
tinctly ditlerent  climate.     The  Lord   lUshop  of 
Keew'atin,  who  in  his  earlier  life  spent  .some  sev- 
enteen years  as  a  missionary  at  Fort  Churchill, 
and  who  is  a  very  expert  horticulturalist,  has 
stated  that  when  there  he  used  his  best  elVort.s 
to  develop  a  garden  of  some  kind,  and  having 
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srrapf'd  1IJ)  AviOi  j,M<'iif  l.il.oiir  some  cirlh  from 
various  sciiltcrcd  spots  where  tliat  raie  material 
was  foiHid  to  exist,  lie  event na!ly  estahlislie.j  a 
jrardeii.     In  tliis,  lunvevcr,  after  the  most  strenu- 
ous elfoi  ts,  the  only  tliinj;  which  he  eould  succeed 
in  j,M-owin,i:  was  a  cioj)  of  turnips.    These,  at  their 
maximum  developiuent.  reached  the  dimensions 
of  an  ordinary  ^dass  alley,  and  tin' crop  had  to  be 
wi-apped  in  an  eidei-down  to  keep  it  fr(»m  freezini; 
solid  l»ef(.re  it  could  he  jdaced  in  the  pot  ja-epara^ 
foiy  to  tindin.i:  its  place  upon  the  tahle.     I'nder 
such  condili(.ns  it  would  be  dimcuH  to  reproduce 
the  ca|.ilal  .  ity  of  our  allies  the  Russians. 

Tiie  Donnnion  has  so  much  <;ood  land  await injr 
setth-ment  and  suidi  abundant  s<.ni'ces  (»f  unde- 
velojied  wealth  in  its  habitable  parts  that  it  is 
not  necessary,  nor  is  it  ad\isable.  to  indulge  in 
;,'<'o.i:rapliical  ^^ymnastics  in  order  to  impress 
otlu'rs,  <),•  ouiselves,  with  the  value  and  im])()r- 
tance  of  <Mir  Arctic  i-eiiion. 

The  second  ilInsi<Mi  is  that  the  resoui-ces  of  tho 
Domiidon  a?e  "inexhaustible.'  This  statement 
is  met  with  (  ontinually.  alth(»u,uh  within  the  last 
year  ov  so  some  remote  suiiirestion  seems  to  have 
instilled  itself  into  the  public  mind  that  jkt- 
haps  it  requires  niodiiicalion.  Thus  in  one  of  the 
most  recent  compilations  ^ivini:  j;eueral  iid"or- 
mation  concerinn.^  Canadian  products  ('ana<Ia's 
resources  are  said  'o  be  '•  comi»arativeiy  inex- 
haustibli'."  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  i-esources 
are  not  inexhaustible,  indeed  nothiiii;  is  inex- 
haustilde.     These  i-esources  need  to  be  carefuilv 
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( nliivi'tc*!    iind   conscrvcMl,    and    some   of   tlicm, 
in(l(         lave  alivady  siilTercd  serious  depletion. 

THK  URAL   RESOURCES  OF  THE  DOMINION 

The  (Miestions,  tlien,  which  present  tliemselves 
are  the  following: 

(  1  I  What  are  the  cliaracter  and  extent  of  the 
Natural  Kesourees  of  Canada? 

( '2}  Are  these  Hesoui'ces  heinj;  used  and  devid- 
opt'd  in  a  way  to  secure  fi-oni  them  the  lu'st 
results  to  the  nation? 

The  Natural  Kesources  of  the  I>omiidon,  as 
iiiii,dit  ])e  expected  in  so  vast  a  land,  are  enormous 
in  extent  and  very  varied  in  character.  They 
aiav  he  classitied  under  live  heads,  as  follows: 
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III  tliis  list  llicy  :ii-t'  :irr;iii<:c<l  iicconlin;:  to  tho 
vmIih'  of  thfii-  outimt  in  dolliii-s,  Init  tlwiv  must 
]«'  iiddctl  to  tlu'sc  jiiioilu'f  whose  out  put,  '.vhik'  of 
lii'cjit  value,  catiuctt  he  cstiumtcd  iu  this  luiiuiu-r, 
iiu<l  that  is  the  water  powci's  (»f  tlic  I>oiuiuion.  »n 
this  (Munueration  luanuractuiiu.^  is  not  included, 
liccausc  it  is  not  a  natural  rcsouic',  hut  is  based 
i!]»ou  natural  lesoun-es  and  direetly  intluenee<l 
Itv  them. 


AGRICULTURE 

There  are  two  ;:i'eat  stretches  of  atrricultural 
land  iu  the  Doiuiidon.  These  lie  respect iv.-ly  on 
ihe  eastei-n  I'hiin  of  rmiada,  alonn  the  valley  <.f 
the  St.  Lawrenre  and  the  r.ivat  Lakes  in  the  I'ro 
vinees  of  <^iel>ei-  an«l  Ontaiin;  and  in  ihr  jiicat 
wesieni  plains  of  Manitoha.  Alhefta  an»l  Saskat- 
chewan. In  other  ]M(»\inces  the  areas  of  arable 
land  are  relatively  snialh-r.  but  in  all  the  j.ro- 
vinces  there  is  is  yet  an  abundance  of  rich  land 
awaitiujr  the  arrival  <>f  the  settler. 

The  aiuount  of  arable  land  in  the  Dominion  as 
a  whole  cannot  be  accurately  determined  at  the 
present  tinie,  but  an  estimate  based  on  the  results 
of  the  most  lecent  r.overnment  returns,  places  it 
at  lU».!t.">L«>(KI  acres.  The  ai-ea  tilled  is  incieas 
ini:  rain<lly  year  by  yeai-.  and  in  1!>1.">  amounted 
to  ;;7.<m;;:,(MM>  acics.  This  area  embraces  «uie  of 
the  <:reatest  wheat  tields  of  the  wuild.  as  well  as 
(MKU^nnms  tiacts  of  land  excelh-ntly  s\iile<l  fm 
nix.-d  farmin.u  (.f  all  kinds.  It  will  yiehl  undei 
lultivation  all  the  ptnducts  of  the  c(M.ler  temp-  r 
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ate  zone.  Tii  11h'  soutlicrii  ]»(»rti(tiis  fiiiit  trees 
lloni'isli,  ami  some  ci-oiis.  such  as  Imlian  mvu  aii<l 
tfuiialoi's.  wliicli  rannot  be  lipeneil  in  dn-at 
]>ritain  in  tlie  <t]M'ii,  ^row  \i\  iin-rtMiidii. 

The  averauf  size  <»i'  a  fann  i;i  Caiiatla  at  tlie 
|ti-eseiil  1  iiiie  is  a  little  (iNcr  oih'  liuiidi-ed  ami  fifty 
acres.  II'  in  llie  Inlure  the  ra]ii<l  setllenieiit  of  the 
ei)nntrye<»ntimies  and  the  la.iMl  suitalile  for  settle- 
ment is  all  taken  up  ami  <listril>nte(l  in  farms  of 
this  size  to  families  consist  in!X  of  an  avei-aiie  of 
li\('  jiersons,  the  Dominion  will  pi-o\  idf  I'oi-  an 
atiiicnltural  population  of  1  1. 7(  til. (»((()  souls. 

These  tiiL;ures  show  how  enoianonsly  the  auri 
cultural  output  of  ('ana«!i  <'an  lie  increaseil  -.vith 
the  inlliix  of  new  setile;-s.  I'.ul  not  only  ai-e 
more  farmers  re(piiic(l,  hut  the  in(li\  i<lual  farmer 
slatuhl  increase  his  )»ro»luction.  The  A^ricul- 
tuial  Survey  of  the  Dominion,  cairie(l  out  for 
the  rommission  of  ('onsei-\ ation  Ity  Dr.  .1.  W. 
l{ol)ei-tson.  shows  that  if  all  the  farmers  in  the 
DominiiMi  would  adopt  the  sysiei!i  and  methods 
followed  by  the  best  ten  ]iei-  cent,  of  these  farmers, 
tile  (ield  ci'o|is  of  the  Dctmiuioii  could  be  doubled 
in  ten  years,  while  with  the  metlmds  of  inten- 
si\t'  farming  used  in  iOniope,  wlieieby  smaller 
areas  are  woi-ked  more  ihoi-oui^hly,  it  would  be 
pcissible  for  the  aui  ti'ul  ( ural  land  of  ("anada  to 
suppoit  a  \ery  much  larger  ]»opulatiou  than  th.at 
referred  to  aboNc.  and  to  yield  an  immensely 
ureaiei"  onlput.  I-ookiui;'  towards  this  irrealei' 
producli(ui.  Doctor  Koliertson's  i-eference  to  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  Denmaik  is  of  interest. 
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-Wh.-n   I   WMS  ill   Dcin.Kuk  ahont    twrnty-six 
,,,,•.  .■...;•  1>.  writrs,  -I   thru  l.;nn.Ml  that   tlu- 

,,;„,s  ha.l   VuM  ""'t    «1'<'  '>'"^f   '■•""'^  =\"   "'"'■ 
,,,„  ,„untrv.  .HHl  .lu.iu.u  ...any  y.-a.s  l.a<l  irivcM, 
.,,,,n.stn  hundHMis  ..f  you..-  la.i...Ms  to  .;n  a.xl 
Hvc.  ar..l  woi-k  a...l  l.-a.n  o.,  th.'s.  fa.-...s.        l";^''' 
von..'  fa.n..Ts  hn.n-ht   l-a.k   to  th.'i.-  In-al.tU'S 
•„.„    .implv   a    k..oNvl.-.l^r   of    11.."    i..inni.l.-s   on 
wl.irh    tlH'V   .   -uM     >='^^^   ""   ••x=".ii..a..on,   but    a 
,vo,-ki..fi   k....whMl;:..   or    syst.n.s     p.-act.rrs    and 
„„.„„„ls      All  Denmark  was  s.vdr.l  down  to.lu' 
,,,Ho.of  Ik.'lx'st  fai-.ns.     No  fan...-.-  n.-day  ... 
;,.,„„ark  fr.-ls.l.at  h.  has  d<m-  his  dntv  ,1   ho 
l.,s  discov.'.vd  a  h.tt.M-  ....'th<Ml  ..!•  .•a.s.n-.  a  .n.p 
.,,  ,V.Mlinu'Mn.NV  un.il  hc..ucts  all  thr  •  ih.-.-s  to 
,.,„,.,  tin.  sa.M.  uu.thod.     This  is  iva    .o-oiH-ra- 
,inn      Now  what  aiv  so.m' of  the  .vsnlts  ,n  Dm- 
,„.,.k-'     r.-on.  lu-in-  about  tin-  j.oo.vst  ..atn.n  ... 
K,,,-.....',  l).-..n.a.k  is  now  the  ...ost  pn.siMM-ous  m 
,lH.  wo.-hl  of  tlK.M'  whos..  n.ain  indnst.-y  ,s  ta.-.n- 
i,,r      It  has  iH-.on...  so  i..  h'ss  that,  n.y  l.t.'t.....' 


,.v^th.'srnH-thodsla.ni..dira.ini:.     W  hat  ran  nn .^ 
not   arromplish    if   w.'   follow   si...ila.-   ....'thods 
W,.  have  a  hmrv  rha...-.'  on  this  -nsit  n.at.n.-.. 
bv  ivason  o»'  0..1'  .vso..m.s,  oui-  i.oiu.lat..m  and 


on.-  o|)]toi-t unities 

land  inoi'o  nn 

for  a.i  e<iual  (luantiiy  o 


The  l>a.u's  take  f.-on.   V^^^'A' 
Mscv  than  an\  oth.-i-  ..ation  ohtai.is 


f  hutte.'.  bacon  ami  e^'-s. 


h.,.anse  of    thci."  sniM-iioi-   .lualit.rs       !■  or      he 
.n.MTio.-itv  of  their  butte.-.baeou  and  ep.  iheN 

,.,.,   as  a  i..emi..m  nion-  tha...   we  spend  .m  o.ir 
rural  schools  f.-om  the  Atlautir  t..  the  IMeitie. 
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As  it  is,  ;iji:ri<-iil(nn'  occniiirs  :i  relatively  less 
iinportiiiit  pliHT  ;iiii(»iiii  the  industries  (»f  Ciinada 
tliai!  it  (lid  lilleeii  yeais  a<:o.  Lai-<;e  (piaiitities 
of  Imilei',  ei^iis.  iiintton  and  land),  pork,  and  other 
pr(»du(ts  of  the  farm,  ai'e  now  ini|»orted  into  Can- 
ada to  snp|ily  the  demands  of  the  rapidly  inci-eas- 
in,^  iiiltan  jtopnlation,  while  j^i-eat  sti-etelies  of 
fertile  land  remain  nncnllivated  within  easy 
access  of  lar^c  and  profitable  nnirkets. 

The  aiirictdtural  i»rodnction  of  (lunula  must 
lie  iitcrease(|,  not  only  on  account  of  the  necessity 
of  developinu  a  lai-^e  exjtort  trade  in  the  products 
<d"  this  ^leal  industry,  but  also  on  account  of 
tile  fact  that  this  iiicii'ased  ju-oduction  will  tend 
directly  to  lower  the  cost  of  livinir,  which  is  of 
vital  importance  to  Canada  if  liei-  manufacturin<; 
industries  are  to  show  a  sidistantial  jirowth,  as 
they  shonid  do,  in  order  that  they  may  sustain 
theii-  due  sliare  in  the  increased  taxation  whiidi 
must  follow  the  ]>resent  war.  To  this  end  some 
step'  must  he  taken  not  oidy  to  make  farmiiio- 
fairiy  ju-oliiahle,  hut  to  make  farm  and  lountry 
life  mcM-e  ailractive  ;ind  inteicstin;,'  than  it  is  at 
jiresent  in  many  jtaits  of  Canada.  Thus  in  many 
districts  in  the  ICast,  but  notably  in  thi'  Western 
IM'ovinces,  owin;;-  laro:ely  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  aiiricultural  lands  have  been  <ii-anted,  the 
farms  are  sejnrated  l>y  blocks  of  unsettled  lands, 
and  a  sj.;iise  pojndat  i<ui  is  thus  scattered  over 
a  ureat  area,  cornitact  settlement  heimr  prevented 
by  the  hi^ih  prices  at  which  the  un.seitled  lands 
are  held.    This  isolates  the  settler.  makin;Lr  access 
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to  markets,  schools  iuid  (•hnirlics  moro  (lilVuult 
jiiul  expensive,  ami  cuts  liim  otY  from  tli<'  social 
activities  which  eontiihiitc  larp'ly  to  the  hai»i>i- 
iicss  and  contentment  of  a  ]»oi>nlati(»n.  As  is  well 
known,  it  is  the  hmellness  of  this  life  that  is  not 
the  least  amonj;  the  canses  which  in  ('anada 
determine  the  How  of  the  rnral  popnlatic.n  to  tlie 
ixreat  centres  of  iiojtnlation. 

It  may  be  said  that  conditions  will  improve  as 
time  poes  on.  bnt  in  the  meanwhile  the  newcomer 
is  reqnired.     lie  is  the  maker  of  increased  pro- 
dnction,  and  these  nnocciitied  lands,  often  the 
best  in  the  district,  stand  as  \m\n\,  In. -live  assets. 
A  conntry  that  can  enlist  ami  send  nOlMHMI  of  its 
sons   to   France   with   complete  e<piipment   and 
cimimissariat,  and  even    l,r)(»0  miles  of  railway 
commnnication,    in    order    to    save    Canada,    is 
surely  ecpml  to  the  test  <.f  devisinji  some  method 
of  settling  these  men  on  the  best  of  its  vacant 
hind   when  they  return.      To    stand    aside    and 
advise  others  to  ^o  back  to  the  land  if  conditions 
of  farming  do  not  provide  a  happy  and  success- 
ful live1ihoo<l,  is  devotinj;  onr.selves  to  the  jmblic 
weal  with  that  same  enthusiasm  which  was  mani- 
feste<l  bv  Artemus  Ward  in  the  case  of  a  certain 
l»roject  for  the  success  of  whieh  he  informs  ns 
that  be  was  willing  to  saciili<e  all  his  wife's  able- 
l)odied  relatiims.     While  these  are  i)ressing  and 
very  real  problems,  there  is  a  certain  intluence 
;it   work  throughout    the  Domiidon   which  even 
iK.w  is  tending  to  make  farming  not  oidy  more 
prolitable  but  a  nnn-h  more  interesting  occupa- 
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tioii  tliiiii  it  li;iK  bocii  in  the  jmst.  This  is  tlio 
('(luciitioJiJil  work  wliirli  is  hein;^  caiTit-il  out  hv 
till'  Dominion  and  I'l-ovincial  ( Jovrinincnts  and 
l»v  tlic  j,M(at  Aj;ricultnral  ('olicjii's.  I'.y  these 
tlie  Tarnier  is  intro<lu<ed  to  new  ideas,  nMnlern 
methods  and  to  the  achievements  of  modern 
scierce  so  far  as  they  can  l)e  ai»|>!ied  to  a^iienl- 
tnre.  lie  is  thus  l»ein<;  ;;iadnally  raised  from 
the  status  of  an  unskilled  lalxiurer  to  that  of  a 
skilled  and  independent  worker. 

FORESTS 

Amoni;  the  natural  resoui-ces  of  the  I)omini(;n 
next  in  im]>ortanee  to  the  products  of  the  farm 
are  the  itroducts  of  the  forest.  The  forests  and 
woodlands  of  Canada  cover  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 1. .'?."» 1, .■().")  s(piare  miles,  and  have  fur- 
nished imnie?ise  snjtjiWes  of  timber  and  lumbei- 
fi-om  before  Confederation  (h)wn  to  the  present 
time. 

A  sliai'p  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
"woodland"  and  "forest."  The  woodlaiuls  con- 
sist of  country  covei-ed  ])y  trees  often  of  no  com- 
mercial value  whatsoever,  while  the  forest  areas 
are  those  »vliich  c<»ntain  stands  of  mei-chantable 
timbei'.  Data  (»n  wliich  a  tolerably  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  (»f  standing  timber'  in  the 
Dominion  mav  l>e  l)ase(i  :n-e  now  for  the  tii'st 
time  available.  These  have  been  obtained  chietly 
by  the  I'orest  Surveys  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
missi(m  of  Conservaticui.  The  l^trest  Survey  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  completed.    The  returns  for  l?rit- 
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\^h  rolunibia  have  just  lately  been  ivccived.  The 
surveys  of  the  piaiiie  inoviners  are  I'Mrnally 
,,„npi,.t.Ml  an.l  tho  n'sults  vill  ho  published 
slioitly  The  Coniinission  is  now  aboiit  to  under- 
1  ike  a  survey  of  the  forest  resources  of  Ontario 
;,'„a  (iuebee/althoufih  coneerninj;  these  we  have 
..ui.e  ronsi.lerable  knowh'.ljie  from  oth.-r  sources, 
while  the  Provineial  (lovcrnnicnt  of  New  P.runs- 
vhk  is  now  en-aj.MMl  in  luakin-  a  roniprchcnsive 
survey  of  the  foivst  rcsourc'S  of  that  jtrovince. 

The  total  stand  of  eonnnenial  tind>rr  in  the 
ranadian  forests  is  soniewhrre  between  tive  hun- 
clivd  and  seven  hundre.l  billion  feet  board  nieas- 
Tire  In  acldition  to  this  the  forests  .(uitam  very 
liu-'e  reserves  of  small  spruce  which  is  cut  for 
pul'i.  wood  used  in  the  n.anufa.-tun'  of  paixM-, 
xyhich  is  now  one  of  the  more  important  of  the 
Canadian  industries. 

The  forest  also  sui>plies  an  immense  nund>er 
<,f  railway  ties,  tele-raph  poles  and  posts,  as  well 
•IS  the  material  for  numen.us  manufacturin}r  ami 
chemical  industries  situat.-d  in  ditVerent  parts  of 
the  Dominion.  The  Canadian  railways  alone 
re(.uire  scmie  20,()00,0(M»  ties  per  annum.  These 
f„rest  industries,  if  carefully  deveh.ped,  may  be 
ma.le  to  support  a  much  larp'r  populatu)n  than 
thev  .lo  at  the  present  time,  and  one  which  is  more 
p,M-manent  and  less  migratory  in  character. 

The  Canadian  forests  are  often  said  to  be  inex- 
haustible. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  these 
forest  surveys  show  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  and  tiiat   the  Canadian  forests  now  hold 
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only  In'twccn  oiu'fifth  and  ono-fourth  jjh  much 
iiU'irlijinliiMc  tiiiihor  .is  thoso  of  tlio  Tnitod 
StiJl«'s.     Of  tliis  about  ouo-lialf  is  coutainod  in 


tl 
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<ts    of    Hrilish    Columbia, 


ic  iiia;;inii(-i'Mr  lurcsts  or  nntisii  i  oIuuhmu, 
wliilc  tlic  <»lli('r  half  is  sitiiat«'(l  in  the  forcstH 
•  ►f  (Quebec  and  Oniaiio.  Mr.  Craijr  and  Doctor 
Willi  ford,  who  liavt'  just  (omiilctcd  tin;  Forest 
Survey  of  riritish  Columbia  for  the  Commission 
of  Conservation,  report  that  of  the  L'r)(),(MMKn(M) 
acres  of  r.ritish  Columbia,  ()2,00(),(M)()  are  abso- 
lute n.rest  land,  and  that  of  this  area  .'CV >'>'»,<»>() 
carry  merchantable  tindK'r.  The  icmainder  has 
been  burned  ov«'r  and  is  now  more  or  less  covenMl 
with  younjr  ^M«»\vth.  One  half  of  the  :{;j,()00,0(M) 
acres  which  cai-i-ies  merchantable  timber  has  been 
]>arlially  damaged  by  tire,  so  that  of  the  02,000,- 
000  acres  of  absolute  virj^in  forest  land  in  liritish 
Cohnnbia  <udv  about  17,000,0t)0  remain  entirely 
uninjured  by  tire.  The  forest  of  liritisli  Colum- 
bia is  part  of  the  jjreat  forest  which  extends 
souihward  into  Washinj;ton  and  Orejjon.  It  is 
<Mie  of  the  two  ^icat  tracts  of  meiH-hantable  vir- 
gin tind»ei'  which  still  e.xist  in  the  worhl.  the 
otluM"  beinj;  the  ;;reat  pine  f«)rest  of  Kussia.  The 
forest  (»f  I'ritish  Colundtia  could  be  made  to  yield 
without  depletion  about  tive  times  as  much  lum- 
])er  as  is  beiui:  at  pie.scnt  cut  from  it.  To  etl'ect 
its  full  developnienl  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
la!-<:er  export  trade.  This  is  now  bein;;  develope<l 
by  (oinniercial  ai^ents  of  the  (^lovei-nment,  and  a 
number  of  ships,  to  l)e  en;xaj;ed  exclusively  in  this 
expoit  trade,  are  now  l)ein^  built. 
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Tlje  eastern  forost  lias  boon  Horionsly  doplotod 
by  tlio  axo  of  tho  linnborman.     Tli.'  first  qnality 
of  white  i>ine  has  alrea.ly  disappeanMl,  and  the 
time   is    not    far   distant    when    tlie   supplies  of 
sprnee  will  not  b..  more  than  sulVnient  for  domes- 
tic use,  and  Kastrrn  Canada  will  <oase  to  have 
anv  supplies  of  merchantable  tind)»r  for  export. 
In  1ST4  Mr.  l)efcrbauj;h  visited  the  Ottawa  dis- 
trict, and  in  his  "  History  of  Lundterin;:  in  North 
Ameiiea"  he  fiives  a  very  interesting:  statement 
iuncernin.;   the  condition  <»f  the  WiuW   in   that 
<:reat  centre  of  the  hnnber  industry  at  that  time, 
lie  found  that  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  the 
City  of  Ottawa,  twenty-four  mills,  nearly  all  of 
superior  <irade,  were  in  operati(»n,  havin<i  a  capa- 
city of  -lOO.OOO.OOO  feet  of  lund»er  per  year,  and 
horeported  that  each  of  these  mills  had  limits 
which  it  was  estinmted  would  i)roduce  abundant 
sui)plies  of  1<»},'S  for  twenty-five,  fifty,  or  a  hun- 
dred vears.  even   if  the  mills   were  doubled   in 
capacity.      Now— forty-four    years    later— there 
are  in  the  same  area  sevi'u  saw-mills  which  have 
a  eombined   cai>aiity  of  but  2r.0,00(>.0(m  feet  a 
year,  while  their  ontpui  falls  short  of  this  fifjure. 
Most  of  the  lofxs  to  supply  these  nulls  must  now 
l)e  broujiht  fn.m  distances  of  fifty  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  mills,  often  requiring 
two  vears  to  drive  tlu'in. 

lioth  the  eastern  and  the  western  forest  have 
also  sntrere.l  from  the  ravages  of  fire.  A  minimum 
estimate  shows  that  the  loss  from  this  cause  for 
verv  raanv  vears  has  amounted  to  between  |r),000,- 
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000  and  .«tlO,000,000  annnally.  Far  moro  lumber 
has  thus  bcon  burned  than  has  faHen  to  tlie  lum- 
berman's axe.  Within  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, [)ublie  o[)inion  has  been  arfuiscd  to  the 
serious  nature  of  tliis  menace,  and  thei-e  has  been 
a  widespread  movement  to  stop  these  forest  fires. 
Thus  the  various  lumber  companies  ojx'ratinj;  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  St.  Maurice,  actinj;  in 
co-ojieration,  have  formed  tlie  St.  ^Faurice  Pro- 
tective Association,  for  the  pui'pose  of  jijuardinjj; 
tlieir  combiTied  limits,  end)racin<;  about  seven  and 
one-half  million  acres,  from  tire.  Tiie  limits  havi; 
been  ])laced  under  a  trained  forester  with  an 
adequate  statT.  nun<li'eds  of  nuh's  of  paths  have 
been  cut  throuji^h  the  forest  connectinji;  the  vari- 
ous outlook  stations  which  command  the  whole 
area.  These  are  also  connected  by  telephone,  so 
that  the  tire  wardens  at  any  of  the  outlooks  see- 
inj;  the  smoke  of  a  bush  lire  at  any  point  can  at 
once  <ret  tojjether  a  sullicient  number  of  men  to 
extinjj;uish  the  tire  in  its  incipient  stages.  This 
orfj;anization  has  i)roved  very  successful,  and  last 
summer  ju'actically  no  serious  tires  took  place  in 
the  Association's  limits.  A  similar  association, 
operatinjj  with  equal  success  over  larger  limits 
situated  on  the  Ottawa  Kiver  and  containing:  very 
valuable  stands  of  while  i)ine,  is  the  Ottawa  Kivcr 
Forest  Protective  Association. 

In  former  times  the  sparks  from  the  locomo- 
tives of  railways  were  one  of  the  chief  eauses  of 
the  destruction  of  tlu'  forests,  but  this  danjjer  has 
also  now  been  i)ractically  eliminated,  the  Kail- 
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way  ( Vminission  liaviiii;  onactod  that  tlio  railways 
shall  cxtiii-uisli  every  tiie  which  starts  within 
tlireehinulre.lleet  of  their  tracks.  So  that,  instead 
of  first  sottlinj;  the  qnestion  as  to  who  started  the 
lire  before  proceeding;  to  extinj-nlsh  it,  the  law 
now  re(niires  the  railway  company  to  extinjjuish 
the   lire   and  then   make   a   claim   for   damajjes 
a<,'ainst  the  actmil  otfenders  if  it  is  proved  that 
the  fire  was  ori<iinated  thron;ih  other  ajienoies 
than  their  own.     In  this  jjcreat  work  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  (^madian  forests  the  railway 
companies   have   heartily   co-operated   with    the 
(^Jovernment,  with  the  splendid  restilt  ab(.ve  men- 
tioned.     Now  instead   of   travellinj;  across   the 
continent  throni;^    a  blackened  waste,  the  jjreen 
woodland  and  foi-cst  of  yonnjj;  trees  is  everywhere 
sprin<j;ing  ni),  while  the  dead  "rampikes"  repre- 
senting  the  orijiinal   forest   trees,   towerinj;   np 
here  and  there  above  the  yonnjier  <rrowth,  are 
eloqiuMit  of  the  former  things  which  have  now 
passed  away. 

In  (inebec  and  Uritish  Colnmbia,  settlers  who 
desire  to  burn  their  slash  must  now  obtain  i)er- 
mits  from  the  (Jovernment  forest  ranger,  who 
sniHM-vises  the  burning  and  sees  that  it  is  carried 
out  onh  under  conditions  where  due  i)recautions 
for  safetv  have  been  taken.  The  tremendous 
(levastatii)n  caused  by  the  tires  in  Northern 
Ontario  liav(>  recently  aroused  ])tiblic  opinion  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Ontario  (Jovernment  have 
also  undertaken  to  make  tlieir  forest  surveys 
elVective  and  to  intreduce  similar  laws  with  ref- 
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erence  to  the  disposal  of  slash  made  by  the 
settlers  when  cleariiitr  the  land.  (Iieat  tracts  of 
country,  however,  in  the  north  are  still  unpro- 
tected, from  which  d<*vastatinj;  tires  may  at  any 
time  sweep  southward  and  destroy  timber  of 
great  value. 

Another  most  important  step  toward  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Canadian  forests  has  been  taken 
in  recent  years  in  the  setting  aside  by  the  Domin- 
ion and  Provincial  (Jovernments  ol  great  tracts 
of  country  as  Forest  Reserves.  They  lie  chiefly 
about  the  head  waters  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
Dominion,  and  thus  serve  not  only  as  perman- 
ent timber  and  game  reserves,  but  also  provide 
a  valuable  protective  cover  on  the  gathering 
ground  of  the  streams  feeding  the  river  systems 
of  the  countrv.  In  these  cases  the  forests  act  as 
great  sponges  in  which  the  water  which  falls  as 
rain  slowly  drains  away,  thus  maintaining  in  the 
streams  an  equable  tlow  of  water  throughout  the 
year,  preventing  the  disastrous  tloods  which 
always  follow  the  destruction  of  the  forest  and 
securing  all  the  advantages  of  a  normal  flow  for 
the  rivers  of  the  land. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  'lata  from  which  to 
develop  a  proper  system  of  forest  management 
the  Dominion  Government  is  now  making  inves- 
tigations into  the  question  of  forest  growth  and 
reproduction,  and  also  into  the  methods  of  utiliz- 
ing the  products  of  the  forest  to  the  best  advan- 
tage and  with  the  least  possible  waste.  This 
work  is  being  carried  on  in  part  in  the  forest 
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itself  and  in  part  in  the  Government  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories,  whirh  are  oondu.ted  in  asso- 
ciation with  McGill  University.    Canada  is  thus, 
in  the  treatment  of  her  forest  resources,  p-adu- 
ally  ceasing  to  look  uixm  the  fonst   from  the 
standpoint  of  the  pioneer  as  an   enemy   to  be 
destroyed,  and  is  coming  to  recogni/.e  that  in  the 
forests  there  is  a  great  source  of  wealth  \\hich 
must  be  conserved  and  develoi>ed  so  that  from 
it  the  nation  mav  obtain  the  higlu'st  possd)le 
returns,  both  now  and  through  all  the  years  to 
come. 

MINES 

The  mineral  deposits  of  the  Dominion  are  so 
numerous  and  so  varied  in  character  that  it  is 
impossible  here  even  to  enumerate  them.  They 
include,  in  that  portion  of  the  country  which  has 
already  been  explored,  not  only  ores  of  most  of 
the  metals  but  great  deposits  of  the  non-metallic 
minerals,  as  well  as  of  building  stones  and  every 
species  of  constructional  material. 

The  great  nickel,  copper,  silver  and  gold 
deposits  of  Ontario;  the  copper,  gold,  lead  and 
zinc  deposits  of  British  Columbia;  the  asbestos 
and  copper  deposits  of  Quebec,  are  renowned. 
Furthermore,  it  is  known  from  the  explorations 
of  the  Dominion  Geological  Survey  in  the  great 
hinterland  of  northern  Canada,  that  the  geologi- 
cal formations  which  carry  the  nickel  and  copper 
of  Sudbury,  the  great  silver  and  cobalt  deposits 
of  Cobalt,  and  the  rich  gold  mines  of  Porcupine, 
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nin  in  <;r('iit  Ix'lts  tlii-on^h  this  remote  IjiikI,  and 
will  undoubtedly  yield  ahnndant  returns  to  the 
jn-osjteelor  when  the  counti'y  is  snllieiently  aeces- 
sihle  to  permit   of    close  and  continued  search. 
This  is  ti-ue  even  of  ihe  farthest  north.     Doctor 
O'Neil,  of  the  (Jeohiyical  Survey,  who  has  si)ent 
the  ]»asl   two  years  in   joiirneyin>:  to  (he  shores 
of  the  Arctic   Sea  and   there  .searchini,'  for  the 
deposits    of    copper    fi-om    which    the    I'skimos 
obtain  the  supplies  of  metallic  <'o|»i>er  to  make 
their  weapons  and  utensils,  has   just  returned, 
and  re]>orts  he  found  there  one  thousand  squares 
miles  of  country  uiKh'rlaid  by  rocks,  all  of  which 
holds  copper  in  small  amount,  while  ^n-eat  addi- 
tional tracts  of  this  cop}>er-bearin<f  territory  are 
known  to  exist  in  adjacent  ar<'as,  ])ut  still  await 
careful  examination.     The  jn'rcentajre  of  eopper 
liitherto  discovei-ed   in   these  rocks  is  not  sut!i- 
ciently  hij>h  to  enable  the  dei)Osits  to  ])e  worked 
with  jirotit,  but  tlie  experience  of  other  mining 
regions  shows  that  in  such  an  ai'ea  rich  segrega- 
tions of  high  grade  copper  ore  will  be  found  on 
further   search.      Thus    it   seems   by    no   means 
beyond   the  1)0unds  of  possibility   that  even  in 
this   remotest   part   of   Canada   a   great   copper 
industry  may  one  day  arise.     If  a  great  mining 
industry  could  be  oj>ened  up  in  that  idtinin  thnle, 
it  would  bring  with  it  the  development  of  all  the 
other  natural  resources  of  that  great  region  which 
now,   on   account   of   their   remoteness,   remain 
unused. 
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Cauadi  has  also,  with  tlu'  sin-le  oxcoption  of 
the  United  States,  jiieater  eoal  deposits  than  any 
„ther  eonntrv  of  the  woild.     These  are  situated 
in    Nova    Scotia,    Saskatchewan.    Alberta    and 
r.ritish  (\»hnnl>ia.     The  central   portion  of  the 
Dominion,  from  :Montreal  to  Winnipeg;,  contains 
no  coal  deposits  an<l,  th."ref..re.  all  the  coal  nsed 
in  this   part  of   Canada   is   imported    from   the 
United  States.    A  wide  tield  for  the  introduction 
of  improv.'d  methods  of  working:,  and  for  closer 
utilization  of  the  product,  is  presented  by  these 
coal  tields,  especially  in  western  Canada.  Amonji 
these  mav  be  menti(med  the  savinji  of  the  pro- 
ducts Yielded  in  the  cokin-  of  coal.     These  pro- 
ducts "consist,  in  addition  to  p-eat  (pumtities  of 
oas  suitable  for  illuminatin-  and   heatinj:  pur- 
poses, of  ammonia,  tar,  creosote,  benzine,  toluene, 
and  other  similar  substances  which  form  the  basis 
of  all  manner  of  chemi<-al  manufactures,  includ- 
in<r  the  jrreat  aniline  dye  industry,  explosives  and 
fertili/.ers. 

In  Cermany  at  the  present  time  the  burning  of 
raw  coal  under  any  circumstances  is  absolutely 
forbidden ;  coke  proi)er]y  crushed  and  sized  bein<>: 
an  excellent  substitute,  while  the  volatile  con- 
stituents driven  out  of  the  coal  during  the  process 
of  cokin-  supply  to  Germany  the  raw  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  explosives  required  lu 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Many  of  these  chemical  industries  should  tin<l 
a  home'  in  Canada  in  the  New  Era,  and,  to  quote 
the  words  of  Sir  Clitlord  Sifton  in  his  presiden- 
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tial  addn'sa  to  the  C'oininisslon  of  Conservation 
in  Jjiiniarv,  1!)1»),  "  it  niav  not  ho  too  nincli  to  pre- 
dict that  Ix'toi-c  many  years  coke  will  he  the  fuel 
and  that  the  l)y-i)r<tdncts  now  dissipated  in  smoke 
will  furnish  the  feitilizeis  which  will  render  vet 
more  productive  the  grain  fields  of  the  west." 


FISHERIES 

Canada,  unlike  most  other  countries,  is  not 
hemmed  in  by  the  tei'i-itories  id"  other  i»eo])les, 
hut  is,  on  three  sides,  hounded  hy  the  watei-s  of 
the  salt  sea,  while  inland  it  is  traversed  hv  manv 
sti-eams  and  i-ivers  which  take  theii"  rise  in  thou- 
sands of  lakes,  amoiij'  which  are  some  of  the 
greatest  Ixtdies  of  fresh  water  in  the  world.  All 
these  ahound- or  did  ahound — in  tisli  and  other 
living  creatun's  useful  to  man  and  C(uis1ituting 
another  of  the  sources  of  national  wealth. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  fishei-ies  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Canada  that,  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  leil  men  to  hrave  the  dangers  of  the 
great  waste  of  waters,  and,  having  plied  their 
trade  as  tishcrmen,  to  foi-m  some  of  the  earliest 
settlements  in  the  Dominion  and  in  Newfound- 
land. Their  descendants  and  successors  con- 
stituted that  hardy  seafaring  jjojudation  which 
has  in  the  luesent  war  contributed  so  noblv  to  the 
manning  of  the  Hritish  Navy. 

Thei-e  are  no  lishing  gi'ounds  in  the  world  so 
favourably  situatcMl  oi-  so  suitable  as  a  habitat 
for  the  most  valuable  si)ecies  of  commercial 
lishes.     During  fifteen  years,  from  1870  to  18S.">, 
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there  was  a  rapid  and  steady  advance  in  the  yield 
of  our  Atlantic  fisheries.    Dnrinj;  the  next  twenty- 
tive  years,  from  18Sr>  to  1910,  however,  bnt  little 
I>r«)j;ress  was  made,  and  since  that  time  the  yield 
has^eveu  somewhat  fallen  olV.      These    fisheries 
sntYer  from  a  restricted  market  which,  however, 
could  easily  be  expanded  if  improved  and  modern 
methods  of  curing,  packinj?  ami  shippiu},'  were 
adopted,  and  the  (piality  of  the  salted  tish  now 
supplied  to  the  market  were  thus  improved.   Dur- 
ing the  i)rescnt  war  these  fisheries  have  received 
a  marked  impetus  owing  to  the  large  quantities 
of  fish  shipped  from  them  to  the  allied  armies  in 
France.    They  have  thus  "  done  their  bit "  in  the 
great  cause. 

The  fishing  industry  of  British  Columbia,  in 
value  of  annual  output,  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  bnt  ofTers  a  marked  con- 
trast to  it  in  many  respects.    Salmon  and  halibut 
are  the  chief  fish  which  are  taken.    The  former 
are  netted  when  coming  in  from  the  sea  to  spawn 
in  the  rivers,  chiefly  the  Fraser  River,  and  they 
are  thus  easily  secured.     These  salmon  are  for 
the  most  part  canned  for  shipment.     Year  by 
year  the  canneries  are  increasing  their  output, 
while  the  nets  across  the  mouth  of   the  Fraser 
River  form   a  veritable  barricade.     A   careful 
study  of    the  situation  goes  to  show  that  the 
supply  of   fisli  is  gradually  diminishing  under 
this  intensive  fishing.     The  conservation  of  this 
most  important  industry  presents  peculiar  diffi- 
culties.   The  salmon  coming  in  from  the  sea  to 
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spawn  in  tlic  Frascr  liivci-  pass  In  tli»'  coast  of 
llic  riiitcd  Slates  (tii  tlic  suutli  side  ol'  the  <inlf 
(»f  (icorjiia,  ainl  aic  llicic  taken  in  enofunms 
nninlx'is,  al»oiit  donhle  the  ("anadian  <at(li.  l»y 
tlie  lislieinien  of  tiie  I'nited  States.  Tlie  jncser- 
valion  oC  these  lisiieries  is,  Ihefelore,  an  inter- 
national <piesti(ni,  and  there  can  lie  hnt  little 
donht  that  nnless  some  anfeenient  can  l)e  feaehed 
in  the  in-ai-  rntnic  the  indnstry  will  severely 
snllei-. 

The  ]»i'«'sefvalion  and  extension  of  the  inland 
lisheries  of  Canada  is  a  (piestion  to  which  the 
Dominion  (JoNci'iinn'nt  has  devoted  mnch  atten- 
tion. These  aims  have  been  fnrtheicd  lioth  by 
enact  inir  close  seasons  and  liy  artiticial  hreediiii;. 
In  the  cast'  of  the  whitetish  in  the  (Ji-eat  l..akes 
these  ellorts  have  nndonlitedly  resulted  in  an 
increase(l  yield  of  lish.  A  similar  policy  prose- 
cnted  with  ecpial  viijour  in  connection  with  tront, 
bass,  stnrjicon  and  other  tishes  wonid  undoubt- 
edly result  in  a  lireat  increase  of  the  availabh' 
food  stipply  of  the  inland  waters  of  (Canada. 


WATER-POWERS 

Another  source  of  wealth  with  whi(  h  Canada 
is  Idest  in  a  pre-eminent  dejii-ee  is  its  water- 
]»owers.  Some  of  tlu'se  are  situated  in  the  far 
north  and  are.  consetpiently.  not  available  for 
use  at  the  ]trest'nt  time.  Kecent  surveys,  how- 
ever, wliich  liave  l)een  car'-ied  out  l\v  the  Water- 
Powers  I'.rauch  of  the  DepartnuMit  of  the  Interior, 
and  by  the  Commission  of  Conservation,  show 
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that,  oxclndinj;  tlioso  of  tin-  North-Wcst  Tcrri- 
t(,rv.  tlu'  Yukon,  and  the  n(»rtlu'i-n  portions  of  the 
IMoviiKM'  «.f  ()u('»M'c.  thf  watrr-powers  of  the 
irmaininji  portion  of  Canada  will  vi«'ld  no  less 
than  17,74t;,(MKl  horsr  pi.w.'r. 

Of  this  at  the  present  time  1,TrJ,lT:?  horse- 
power, or  abont  ten  per  eent.  of  the  whoh',  has 
})een  developed.  Two-thirds  of  this  amonnt  has 
been  made  available  within  the  last  ten  years. 
Of  this  total  .VJl.UOO  horse-power  is  sitiiated  in 
the  rrovinee  of  (iuebee,  TSOJCO  in  the  Trovinee 
of  Ontario,  and  IMm,:?!.-)  in  the  Province  of  British 

Columbia. 

Not  onlv  is  Canada  fortunate  in  the  possessicm 
of  so  larjie  a  supply  of  available  water-i>ower, 
but  it  is^also  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  these 
water-powers  are  most  conveniently  sit>nite<l. 

As  has  been  already  mentifuied,  no  coal  occurs 
in  central  Canada,  where  most  of  the  manufac- 
turing' industries  of  the  Dominion  are  at  present 
locat«'^d.    Now,  however,  that  the  water-jtowers  of 
the  Donnnion  have  lieen  made  available  for  use 
bv  the  ((uistruction  of  lon<,'-distance  transmission 
systems,  it  is  found  that  i.ra(ti<ally  every  im])or- 
taut  centre  of  industry  fr<»m  coast  to  coast,  with 
the  except  ion  of  a  few  towns  in  the  middle  i>rairie 
l)rovinces,  is  within  ensy  reach  of  an  abundance 
of  water-power,  suHicient  not  only  to  supply  its 
present  needs,  but  al.sofor  all  anticipated  require- 
ments in  the  future. 

In  fact,  the  favourable  location  of  the  water- 
powers  of    Cana.la  is  one  of    their  outstanding 
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foattiroH.  Where  the  coal  supplies  of  the  Domin- 
ion are  absent  the  supplies  of  *'  white  ((tal ''  take 
their  place. 

An  ahnndant  supply  of  rheap  uower  is  one 
of  the  fii-s.  and  chief  factors  in  the  develojunent 
of  an  industry.  This  is  true  not  only  for  manu- 
facturinj;  Imt  also  in  niininjr,  luinberin*;,  and 
even  to  a  certain  extent  in  agriculture.  Abund- 
ant snpjdies  of  ]>ower  are  al.so  re<piired  for  the 
proper  and  etlii-ient  dev<'lo[)nient  of  the  com- 
ninnal  life  of  the  towns  and  jj;i-eat  cities  of  the 
D«)niinion,  where  it  is  needed  for  li^htin<;,  trans- 
portation, water  sup[)ly,  and  a  hundred  other 
puiposes.  This  ])ower  will  also  eventually  be 
used  for  the  electrification  of  the  railway  systems 
of  th(>  country,  at  least  over  considerable  por- 
tions of  their  lines.  The  fjreat  advantajje  to  be 
derived  from  its  use  in  the  case  of  rural  muni- 
cipalities is  seen  in  the  mafjjniticent  results 
obtained  from  the  work  of  the  Ontario  Hydro- 
Electric  I*ower  Commission.  These  are  the  prim- 
ary and  most  important  uses  of  power  which  lie 
at  the  vei-y  basis  of  civilized  life  in  any  highly- 
developed  community. 

r»ut,  in  addition,  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap 
power  is  the  i)asis  on  which  are  built  up  great 
chemical  industries.  The.se  are  only  just  com- 
mencing to  develop  in  Canada;  conditions,  how- 
ever, are  favoui'able  for  their  rapid  growth. 
Among  the  chemical  industries  which  can  be 
easily  develx>]»e(l  with  the  abundant  supplies  of 
cheap  power  which  are  available,  the  manufac- 
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tnre  of  the  following:  siibstanccs  may  !*<•  iiM'n- 
tiomV  :  C'arbule  of  calcium,  acetone,  hlcachin;,' 
powder,  c\ani<le,  <yanami(le.  nitrate  of  lime, 
metallii'  aluminum,  metallic  sodium,  metallic 
mafinesium,  as  well  as  a  hundred  oilier  products. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  chemical  manufacturers, 
however,  the  more  remote  water  i>owcrs  shouhl  be 
employetl,  these  not  bcin^'  needed  for  the  imme- 
<liate  miuirements  of  our  jjreat  centres  of  popu- 
lation. 

The  mere  development  of  electrical  ])ower  is  of 
little  advantafie  to  a  country  unless  it  is  used  in 
the  country.    A  p'eat  station  capable  of  sujiply- 
ing  one  hundred  thousan<l  horse-power  when  once 
installed  can  be  operated  by  a  dozen  men  and 
gives  work  to  these  alone.      The  power  is  only 
etTective  in  developing  wealth  in  a  community 
and  for  the  support  of  a  large  poi>ulation  at  the 
points  and  in  the  country  where  it  is  used.    Such 
being  the  case,   the  export  of  water-power  by 
Canada  is  to  be  deprecated,  more  esi)ecially  as  it 
is  the  power  from  the  best  an<l  most  accessible 
water-powers  which   is  now  being  sent  to  the 
United  States.    As  has  been  well  said,  facilities 
make  business,  and  cheap  power  is  one  of  the 
prime  facilities  in  nianufacturing.    If  the  water- 
power  of  the  Dominion  is  kept  in  Canada  it  will 
bring  the  business  to  it.    When  exported  it  builds 
up  the  business  of  competing  intereiits,  and  Can- 
ada will  in  the  future  require  all  the  advantages 
with  which  it  has  been  endowed  by  nature  in 
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Older  to  hold  its  own  in  the  keen  coinpetition  of 
the  coming  times. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  \vatei--)M>\ver  ex- 
jioi-ted  from  Canada  may  be  returned  to  tlio 
eountry  so  soon  as  a  mor*;  pn'ssinjjf  need  arises 
for  it.  This  statement,  however,  is  not  correct. 
The  power  so  exportecl  is  empht.ved  in  jj;reat 
industrial  establishments  whi<-h  are  built  up  by 
its  use.  In  this  way  a  vested  claim,  if  not  a  vested 
interest,  in  the  i)ower  is  established,  and  when 
the  time  conies  when  it  is  desired  to  make  use  of 
the  jiowcr  in  Canada  these  vested  interests  at 
once  assert  themselves,  and  trouble  ari.scs  whicli 
in  m.-.ny  cases  threatens  to  result  in  international 
complications. 

The  following  (puttation  from  an  address 
recently  delivered  by  Dr.  Ceor^e  Otis  Smith,  the 
Director  of  the  (Jeolouical  Survey  of  the  Unite<l 
States,  will  show  how  this  <piestion  of  the  need 
of  the  conservinu'  the  ]»ower  supplies  of  ;•.  nation 
ai)i)("ars  when  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  United  States: 

"(^heap  ])Ower  ]»romises  to  be  in  some  future 
century  this  country's  larjuest  asset  in  the  in<lus- 
(i-ial  rivalry  anions  nations.  Our  unsurpass(Ml 
coal  reserves,  reiidorced  Ity  these  water-pcnver 
r(  sources,  constitute  a  stronjj?  line  of  national 
defence  in  that  they  form  the  real  l)asis  for  an 
indr..-;tvial  organization  of  the  nation's  workers. 
It  is  only  throuf^h  abundant  and  well-disti-ibuted 
power  that  the  othei-  material  ri'soui-ces  of  the 
country  can  be  put  to  their  highest  use  and  made 
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to  count  most  in  the  nation's  development.  The 
people's  interest  in  water-power  is  jireatest  in  its 
promise  of  future  social  i)ro<j;ress,  and  such  an 
interest  is  well  worth  protecting;.'' 

This  statement  ap])lies  with  even  greater  force 
to  Canada  owing  to  the  absence  of  coal  deposits 
=  n  the  central  portion  of  the  country,  and  should 
be  laid  to  heart  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
future  development  and  welfare  of  the  Dominion. 

RESULTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

And  so  the  original  question  presents  itself 
again,  having  found  its  answer. 

The  national  heritage  of  the  Canadian  people 
is  one  of  vast  extent  and  of  manifold  and  varied 
resources.  The  people  of  Canada  are,  however, 
just  emerging  from  the  condition  of  pioneers  in 
a  new  country,  to  whom  the  natural  wealth  of 
forest,  stream  and  mine  seems  boundless  and  who 
in  the  struggles  incident  to  early  settlement  draw 
upon  those  gifts  with  but  little  thought  for  future 
times. 

In  the  New  Era,  however,  Canada  must  set  its 
face  toward  higher  things  and  take  many  long 
steps  in  the  path  of  national  efficiency  if  the  coun- 
try is  to  worthily  fill  the  place  to  which  its  mani- 
fold destiny  is  calling  it.  It  must  develop  and 
at  the  same  time  conserve  its  resources,  and  must 
administer  the  national  domain  with  the  same 
initiative,  care  and  ability  that  a  great  commer- 
cial corporation  conducts  its  afifairs,  and  this  in 
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tho  interest  of  the  whole  people  and  not  of  the 
few. 

It  is  one  of  the  grave  disadvantages  of  demo- 
cratic rnle  that  no  government  can  take  any  far- 
reaching  action  in  this  direction  nnless  it  is 
supported  by  a  strong  public  opinion.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  good  omen  that  the  people  of  Canada 
are  now  awakening  to  the  importance  of  true 
conservation. 

A  conservationist  is  not  a  man  who  advocates 
the  locking  up  of  a  nation's  resources  in  order 
that  they  may  be  saved  for  some  later  generation, 
but  he  is  one  who  sees  in  the  natural  resources  of 
a  country  national  assets  which  can  be  worked  so 
as  to  yield  a  present  increase<l  profit,  while  at  the 
same  time  their  capital  value  is  maintained  and 
they  are  handed  on  unimpaired  to  our  children 
and  to  succeeding  generations. 

It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  enable  our 
successors  to  uphohl  the  position  which  Canada 
must  take  in  the  Emi)ire,  and  incidentally  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt  which  is  now 
being  accumulated. 

The  great  menace  in  this  country  is  that  of 
public  inertia — that  accidia  which  Dante  ranked 
so  high  among  the  sins  of  national  life — the 
failure  to  recognize  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
and  the  lack  of  a  i)ublic  opinion  which  burns 
with  the  determination  to  ha\e  the  right  thing 
done  and  to  have  it  done  now,  that  victory  may 
be  secured,  not  only  over  the  forces  of  nature, 
but  over  wrong  ideals  and  ignoble  ambitions. 
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Doctor  Parkhurst,  in  one  of  his  campaigns 
against  Tammany,  said : 

"It  is  written  that  the  wicked  flee  when  no 
man  pursueth,  but  I  find  they  go  much  faster 
when  they  know  someone  is  after  them." 

Rut  with  us  it  is  not  so  much  the  pursuit  of  the 
wicked  that  is  required,  as  that  every  Canadian 
should  become  possesso<l  of  the  idea  that  if,  in 
time  of  war,  he  must  fight  to  the  last  ditch  for 
Canada  because  it  is  his  home,  it  is  necessary 
that  in  times  of  peace  he  should  put  forth  equal 
efforts  to  ensure  that  Canada  is  made  a  home 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  and  of  the  future 
greatness  of  the  Empire  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Frank  Dawson  Adams. 
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LIFE'S  SATISFACTION 


There  is  a  beauty  at  the  goal  of  life, 

A  beauty  growing  since  the  World  began, 
Through  every  age  and  race,  through  lapse  and  strife 

Till  the  great  human  soul  complete  her  span. 
Beneath  the  waves  of  storm  that  lash  and  burn, 

The  currents  of  blind  passion  that  appall, 
To  listen  and  keep  watch  till  we  discern 

The  tide  of  sovereign  truth  that  guides  it  all; 
So  to  address  our  Spirits  to  the  height, 

And  80  attune  them  to  the  valiant  whole, 
That  the  great  light  be  clearer  for  our  light, 

And  the  great  soul  be  stronger  for  our  soul; 
To  have  done  this  is  to  have  lived,  though  fame 
Remember  us  with  no  familiar  name. 

Archibald  Lampman. 
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WHEN  the  war  is  over  it  will  bo  lUH-essary  to 
cmsider  the  problem  of  naturalization  an.l  to 
establish  more  rij;i<l  c-ontr.>l  over  immi-ratioiL 
1  do  not  believe  that  the  wide,  fertile  areas  of 
Canada  should   be  closed   to  desirabU-   settlers 
from  any  free  country.     We  shall  need  popula- 
tion in  oVder  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  war  and 
to  provide  adequa  e  support  for  the  machinery 
of  industry  and  transportation  whhh  we  luiNe 
created.     But  we  should   j^uard   the   trancluse 
against  elements  which   cannot  be  expected  to 
svmpathize  with  our  ideals  or  institutions. 
'  If  we  have  bought  freedom  at  a  great  price  we 
should  set  value  upon  free  British  citizenship. 
We  should  require  allegiance  to  Canada  and  the 
Empire.    W'e  should  not  tolerate  a  covert  politi- 
cal obligation  to  any  other  counfy.    We  should 
not  give  the  franchise  too  readily  to  immigrants 
who  have  never  lived  under  free  institutions,  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
and  who  have  barely  established  themselves  m 
the  country.    Careless  enfranchisement  of  alien 
groups  breeds  political  corruption  and  lowers  the 
whole  average  of  citizenship. 

There  will  always  be  competition  between  poli- 
tical parties  for  the  support  of  every  voting  ele- 
ment     Once  the  franchise  is  granted  it  is  no 
easily  withdrawn.    But  we  can  extend  the  period 
during  which  the  franchise  is  withheld  from  new- 
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comers  and  we  can  exercise  more  strict  supervi- 
sion over  the  kind  of  people  that  are  admitted 
to  Canada.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
medical  examination  at  (Quebec  is  careless  and 
unsatisfactory.  Not  a  f<'\v  pcoplr  have  entered 
the  countiT  who  should  have  l)een  excluded. 
Hundreds  of  those  who  came  as  ai;ri<ultural 
immi^rant.s  have  crowded  into  the  centres  of 
population. 

There  should  be  better  inspection  at  ports  of 
entry  and  at  seaports  in  Europe  before  immi- 
grants embark  for  Canada.  Deportation  is  an 
undesirable  ])ractice.  There  is  somethini;  cruel 
and  barbarous  in  shipping  sick  or  diseased 
people  out  of  the  country.  We  have  the  right, 
however,  to  exclude  such  people  and  to  make 
other  countries  support  their  sick  and  indigent. 
It  is  not  vital  that  we  should  have  a  population 
of  ten  millions  in  three  vears  or  five  vears.    It  is 

•r  ft. 

vital  that  we  should  have  a  population  plrsically 
and  morally  sound  and  equal  to  the  obligations 
of  free  government. 


TESTS  FOR  VOTERS 

When  the  war  is  over  we  shall  have  to  declare 
our  attitude  towards  immigration  from  enerav 
countries  and,  for  this  reason  alone,  we  must  con- 
sider the  whole  question  of  immigration  and 
citizenship.  A  further  reason  for  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  basis  of  the  franchise  will  be  found 
in  the  probable  concession  of  equal  sutTrage  to 
women.     In  conRidpr.ntinn  of  thp  great  intprests 
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involvod,  it  mav  b<^  necessary  thr^  the  qualifica- 
tion for  federal  voters  sl.all  be  fixed  by  the  ted- 
,.,:,1  (lovernmont.  and  not,  as  it  is  now,  by  each 
province  at  its  discretion.    The  voters  in  federal 
elections  determine  national  character  and  the 
national  destiny,  and,  in  the  future,  national  and 
Imperial  considerations  cannot  be  wisely  ignored 
in  settliu}!  the  qualifications  of  citizenship.  Many 
of  the  American  States  have  a  literacy  t-st  for 
voters,  and  more  than  once  the  President  has  had 
to  veto  an  Act  of  (>)njiress  requiring  a  literacy 
test  for  immigrants.     Possibly  such  tests  would 
not  be  so  urgently  required  if  the  period  of  quali- 
fication for  citizeushii)  could  be  extended,    ^\e 
should  also  have  an  Act  such  as  is  recommended 
bv  the  Unionist  War  Committee  on  Naturaliza- 
tion   in    Great    Britain,    giving    power    to    the 
authorities  to  revoke  certificates  of  naturaliza- 
tion on  grounds  of  public  policy. 

Immigrai  ts  from  lands  still  under  autocratic 
government,  who  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  a  free  country, 
should  not  have  the  franchise  until  they  are  able 
to  speak  the  common  language  of  the  province  in 
which  thev  live,  until  they  have  some  definite 
conception   of    the   responsibilities   of    British 
citizenship,   and   some   adequate  knowledge   of 
the  questions  upon  which  judgment  has  to  be 
pronounced  at  the  polls.    There  is  no  royal  road 
to  assimilation  of  immigrants,  but  at  least  we 
should  not  herd  masses  of  people  in  the  West,  or 
in  the  cities,  who  cannot  speak  the  English  lan- 
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<,Miii^f('.  aiifl,  tlicn-forc.  will  Ix*  slow  to  acipiirc  any 
s.vinitalliciir  knowlrd;,^'  of  Canadian  conditionH 
or  Canadian  problems. 

SOLDIERS  AND  THE  LAND 

W«'  must  1»<*  liospitahlc  t<»  people  from  Ally 
oonntries  who  have  fought  with  the  soldiers  of 
the  Empire  in  the  common  cause  of  freedom  and 
civilization.  We  should  make  liberal  jtrovision 
for  IJrllish  .soldiers  who  may  desire  to  settle 
nnder  their  own  tlaj;  an«l  who,  throuirh  service 
in  the  tield,  may  have  develojted  a  dista.ste  for 
indoor  inirsiiits.  Cliietly.  of  conr.se,  we  should 
seek  liritish  immiurants.  We  shall  have  to  pro 
vide  assistance  in  establishinji:  such  imml<;ranta 
on  the  lan<l.  Tarticnlarly  is  this  true  of  those 
who  have  been  soldii'rs.  After  all.  those  who 
compose  the  liritish  armies  are  very  like  the 
citizen  soldiers  of  Canada.  To-day  there  are  few 
professional  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  Oreat 
Britain  or  the  Dominions.  These  men,  who  are 
tijlhtin*;  as  valiantly  as  ever  men  fon«;Iit  in  human 
history,  have  been  withdrawn  from  civil  pursuits, 
and  will  return  to  civil  ]nirsuits  in  Clreat  IJritain, 
in  the  Dominions,  or  elsewhere,  as  soon  as  peace 
is  restored.  We  can  jio  far,  therefore,  to  estab- 
lish liritish  soldiers  in  Canada,  ami  possibly  for 
immijirants  from  any  part  of  the  Empire  we  can 
make  exceptional  provision. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  obi  system  of  subsidies  to 
steamship  comi»anies  for  securin*;  immijirants 
f{}^()5iid  be  coutin.ued.     At  least  far  more  severe 
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penalti^'H  h1h,uU1  hv  hnposo.l  u,.on  Htcanishii.  com^ 

vitallv  nocesHary  to  establish  an  I'^l-nal  Mi^ra- 
tion    Hoard    in    L<m.lon,    as    su;ij;rstc.l    b>     t  ^ 
Ontario  C^mnniHsion  on   rmMni.loynien  .       mis 
would  ensure  co-operation  between  the  hnper.a 
•luthorities  and   the   Dominion  (lovernn.entH  m 
distributing,'  p<.pnh.tion  throu^,d,out   the  hmpH-'; 
and  in  deter.nininji  whether  innn.^ration  o    pa.^ 
tienlar  classes  at  particular  seasons  should  be 
encoura};ed  or  discouraged. 

In  these  matters  there  should  also  be  preater 
co-operation  betwecTi  the  (Jovernm.'ut  at  Ottawa 
and  the  (Jovernments  of  the  Provinces.  Oui 
oblij^ation  to  immit^rants  should  not  cease  when 
the>^land  at  Halifax  or  St.  .lohn  or  (2uebec.  We 
should  be  as  anxious  to  have  ."^^'^  ;;^^^ 

established  in  Canada  as  we  were  ^     ">*»";'«/^^' 
to  leave  other  countries.    We  should  see  that  the> 
are  treated   with   sympathy   and   consuleration 
when  thev  land  on  Canadian  soil,  that  they  ar- 
carried  to  their  destination  under  the  direction 
of   sympathetic    public   otticers,    that   they    are 
assured  of  necessary  medical  and  hospital  trea^ 
ment  during  their  tirst  years  in  the  country,  and 
that   if  they  devote  themselves  to  farming,  thi'> 
hive  wise  and  continuous  instruction  from  a-ri- 
cultu'l  experts.    Those  admitted  to  Canada  .^o 
cannot  speak  the  English  language  should  haxe 
ic  assistance  of  interpreters  who  know  their 
own  languajie.     They  should  have  advice  from 
officials  who  understand  conditions  in  this  coun- 
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try.  Tlicy  slioiild  he  li(*lp«*<l  to  secure  oniploy- 
iiuMit  at  fair  wajres  atid  guarded  af;aiiist  robbery 
by  cojiscieiiceless  dealers  and  Hfu'cidators.  In 
sliort,  we  slioiild  look  eliietly  for  iiiiiiii^'raiits  who 
will  ^'o  upon  the  land,  and  we  sliould  re;,'ard  our- 
selves as  responsible  for  their  welfare  until  they 
have  a  reasonablv  secure  footini'  in  the  country. 

The  report  of  the  Ontario  Conimission  on 
rneiuploynu'Ut  deals  with  maji .  phases  of  tl>e 
problem  of  ininii<;iation  and  makes  valuable 
recommendations.  The  Lej^isjatuns  of  Mritish 
Cohimbia,  New  Itrunswick  and  Ontario  are 
enact inp  measures  which  are  substantially  iden- 
tical with  the  Commission's  proposals.  The 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  adopted  the  Commis- 
sion's recommen<lation  in  favour  of  a  Central 
Mi<:ration  IJoard  to  supervise  the  m(»vement  of 
population  within  the  Empire,  and  by  an  intluen- 
tial  deputation  urged  its  advanta<;es  upon  the 
Imperial  (lovernment.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a  Board  will  be  established.  Doubtless 
its  exact  scope  and  authority  will  be  settled  at 
the  Imperial  Conference.  The  general  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
are  best  stated  in  the  exact  language  of  the 
report. 


AN  INTER-IMPERIAL  POLICY 

The  Commission  recommends  such  reform  in 
immigration  as  will  make  directly  for  the  settle- 
ment of  vacant  agricultural  areas,  stimulate  the 
development  of  the  country's  natural  resources 
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and  combat  the  univorsal  f  ".ulonoy  of  population 
t„  (onccMitrate  in  cities.     It  further  advises  such 
uuiUHl   action   by    the    Imperial    and    Dominion 
authorities  as  will  lead  a  -reater  proportion  of 
liritish  immigrants  to  the  Overseas  Dominions 
instead  of  to  fi)rei<;n  .•.Mintri.'S,  thus  «•onservln^' 
the  man-powr  and  ad.lin^'  to  the  strength  and 
wealth  of  the  Empire.     For  these  economic  an« 
patriotic  reasons,  the  eloso  of  the  war  shouhl  tind 
us  ready  with  a  eoura-eous  inter-ImpCnal  immi- 
p-ation' policy  in  which  the  Imperial,  Dominion 
and   Provincial   Governments  and   railway  and 
other  great  .Muploying  (■orp<n-ations  will  have  a 
responsible  share.  For  Canada  the  i)rimary  prob- 
lem is  to  brinjr  the  rijiht  sort  of  people  to  the 
laud  and  to  assist  them  in  every  way  possible  to 
make  the  land  productive  and  themselves  pros- 
perous citizens  of  the  Dominion.     If  necessary 
the  Governments  interested  should  furnish  such 
financial  assistance  as  will  enable  the  newcomers 
to  become  within  a  reasonable  time  self-support- 
ing on  the  soil. 

VOLUME  OF  IMMIGRATION 

In  the  first  fourteen  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  number  of  immigrants  into  Canada  was 
about  2,900,000,  of  whom  1,100,000  came  from 
the  British  Isles,  1,000,000  from  the  Lnited 
States,  and  the  remaining  800,000  from  many 
other  countries,  mostly  European.  The  maxi- 
mum movement  was  reached  in  the  fiscal  years 
1912-13  and  1913 -U.    In  these  two  years,  respec- 
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lively,  the  arrivals  niimbered  402,432  antl  384.878 
from  all  sources.  The  influx  havinj;  been  stopped 
bv  the  war,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  resumed  ui)on  the  conclusion  of 
jteace.  There  are  indeed  factors  in  the  situation 
which  may  operate  to  swell  the  mij^ration.  Over 
ajjainst  the  ilestruction  of  human  life  are  to  be 
set  the  wreckage  to  property  and  the  rousing  of 
an  adventui-ous  spirit  in  the  breasts  of  millions  of 
younp:  men,  v.ho  will  be  inclined  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes in  new  lands,  particularly  in  new  lands 
under  the  allied  Hans — most  of  which  are  under 
the  I'nion  .lack.  It  is  for  Canada  to  be  fully 
prepared  befori^hand  to  take  advantage  of  a 
situation  likely  to  prove  so  favourable. 


RELATION  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT 

In  the  problem  of  immigration  is  involved  that 
of  unemi>loyment.  The  one  cannot  be  solved 
apart  from  the  other.  Once  immigration  is  dealt 
with  satisfactorily,  we  shall  have  gone  some  dis- 
tance towards  abolishing  unemployment  in 
Canada.  The  Dominion  requires  a  heavy  and 
continuous  immigration  inovement  to  people  its 
vacant  areas,  develop  its  material  resources  and 
utilize  its  railway  and  industrial  plants.  Mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  from  other  lands  are 
required  to  increase  ])roduction  and  meet  the 
debt  incuri-ed  in  the  creation  of  extensive  trans- 
portati<m  systems  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Yet  immigration,  if  improperly  directed, 
or  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself,  may  easily  lead 
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to  widespread  unemployment  and  wnnt  as  it  has 
lone  in  the  past.  The  welfare  of  <  "•"-y-    V^^ 
trv  reqnires  that   skilled   and  nnskilled  labom 
sh'all  ll  protected  against  undue  and  "nt^rnud  ^ 
invasior  of  workers  from  abroac  .      It    ^^        b. 
necessary  in  the  public  interest  to  rej^ulate  tin 
tVux  of  artisans  and  labourers  dunn,  pe.nxls 
;;;  in;i„.trial  expansi..u  and  to  check  the  mtlux 
when  a  rednmlancy  of  labour  exists. 

PLACE  ON  THE  LAND 

Manv  of  thoso  in  <  'nnn.la  ^vl,o  arc  from  time  to 
timo  out  of  wovl<  ^vo.■o  not  l.ov,.  >n  ,l..s  ."".  tr>^ 
\  V.,v-o  proportion  oan.o  from  iM.ropo  nn.l  l.no 
not  imd  t'inn'to  „n,ko  fix,.,,  plaros  for  t  om,o Ko. 
Often  tlie  wron):  kiml  of  people  l,;ue  1).  en 
aamitted  or,  ^vln.u  tl,e  new,-on,er«  1,  tve  Ikj™  <f 
flie  ri"Ut  sort,  too  many  have  been  alio^ed  to 
tne  li^ui  ,-u    ,  i,„ir,i,.«sness— for  sheer 

drift  into  a  position  ot  heipKssness     .  i 

laelc  of  alert   and   informed   '™'"--'^ "  •  -  T, 'J^ 
«t.,tement  applies  to  immiRrants  from  the  TSntlsh 
W    Id  a  so  to  people  from  Continental  Knrope. 
invesUgation  has  shown  that  a  lar.e  proportion 
0?  the  imemplove-l  foreigners  in  onr  .-ities  numy 
of  whom  we  had  to  support  two  or  three  years 
lo  were  eupa.-e,!  in  aerienltnre  in  Enro,je  and 
e^necte<l  to  RO  on  the  land  in  Canada.     D.sap- 
pS  d  in  their  own  tield,  they  re.-idily  fonnd 
eraplovment  hy  the  thm.sand  upon  the  new  ra.l^ 
..,ays  and  extensive  piiHio  -orks  in  eoiirse  o 
eonstriiction  for  some  years  prior  to  IrtU     W  hen 
these  undertakings  were  almost  hronght  to  com- 
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pletion,  or  came  to  a  (.omparativc  standstill, 
thousands  of  foreigners  Hocked  to  centres  of 
population  and  became  ])ublic  charges  or  bene- 
ficiaries of  private  charity.  The  cities  in  which 
these  experienced  yet  farmless  farmers  congre- 
gate are  only  a  few  hours  removed  from  millions 
of  .icres  of  fertile  but  unbroken  land.  For  the 
future,  immigration  should  be  so  <lirected  and 
immigrants  so  handled  as  to  prevent  such  separa- 
tion of  complementary  a.ssets.  Not  only  must  we 
get  agri'^ultural  immigrants,  but  after  reaching 
C^mada  ihey  must  not  be  diverted  from  the  land. 
There  must  be  machinery  whereby  they  may  be 
taken  to  the  land  on  arrival,  and  maintained 
there,  if  necessary,  with  the  aid  of  agricultural 
credits  extended  by  the  public  treasury. 

A  DUTY  AND  A  PRIVILEGE 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  Great  Britain, 
the  British  Dominions  and  allied  countries  will 
disband  millions  of  armed  men,  a  considenible 
proportion  of  whom  may  be  available  for  settle- 
ment on  the  land  in  Canada.  To  all  those  who 
have  fought  the  awful  battle  for  human  freedom 
and  demv'^cratic  principles,  this  country  will  owe 
a  lasting  d'^bt.  It  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the 
privilege,  of  Canada  to  offer  them  a  home  and  the 
opportunity  of  earning  for  themselves  a  comfort- 
able living.  The  obligation  to  discharged  British 
soldiers  and  discharged  Canadian  soldiers  is 
especially  pressing.  If  we  wait  until  the  end  of 
the  war  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  achiev-rd.    A 
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.ravo  .-couomic  and  social  crisis  may  result     As 
hai  b.cn  said  by  a  member  of  the  r.nnsh  Asso- 

,iation,  "the  machinery  f«.r  providin-^xservice 
n  en  with  land  onght  t..  be  created  w>hout  delay 
<HHl  be  in  operation  before  we  have  the  men  upon 
our  han.ls."     For  this  purp<.se,  and  f.n-  the  gen^ 
,,,,   ,H)rposes  of   inl.M-InMH'rial    nn^ration   am 
l,n.l   settlement,   the   Tnited    Kingdom   and    the 
yunuunous  should  be  viewed  as  a  sin.de  whole. 
I,    should    be   possibl,.   elTectively  to    unite    the 
Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments  in  a  po  u-y 
,vhich  shall   keep   the  movement   of    population 
,nore  ami  more  within  the  Empire  and  check  the 

arain  of  population  t..  foreit;n  countries,  and  so 
conserve  liritish  numhoo.l  for  the  <levelopment  of 
r.i-itish  territorv  ami  the  support  and  defence  of 
British  InstitHtions  aj^Miinst  future  ccuitinjiencies. 
All  soldiers  in  the  Japanese  army  are  trained  in 
practical  agriculture  two  hours  .m  three  days  of 
each  week,  so  that  tlu>y  may  lu-.ve  a  desirable 
occupation  and  means  of    livelihood   for  them- 
selves and  their  families  when  the  time  for  their 
discharj^n^    arrives.      Settlen.ent  on  the  land  of 
time-expired  soldiers  would  be  much  assisted  In 
the  pensions  of  which  there  is  a  prospect. 

CONDITIONS  IN  DIFFERENT  PROVINCES 

In  anv  plan  of  InM)erial  co-operation  the 
domestic"  interests  of  the  United  Kin.izdom  must 
not  be  foi-otten.  It  wmld  not  be  fair  or  wise 
to  depo,)ulate  the  MotlH.r  Country,  even  m  order 
'L  the  damihter  States.    The  annual  emi- 
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jirntion  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  all  countries 
Ix^fore  the  war  amounted  to  nearly  500,000  people. 
The  number  of  farmers  and  aj^ricultural  labour- 
ers in  the  Tnited  Kinfjdom  is  not  excessive,  but 
it  sliould  be  feasible  to  utilize  other  elements  in 
the  ]»(»i)ulation  in  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources.  In  the  opinion  of  many  who  have 
studied  tlie  situation  at  lirst  hand,  it  will  be  found 
jtractieable  to  train  dwellers  in  Uritish  cities, 
towns  an<l  villafjes  for  successful  careers  on  the 
hind  in  Canada. 

The  varyinfT  conditions  found  in  different  parts 
of  Canada  may  render  the  problem  ea"'-"-  of  solu- 
tion, lender  intellijjent  manajiement,  comers 
will  <ro  to  those  [>arts  of  the  country  which  are  best 
adapted  to  their  special  needs  rnd  capabilities, 
loach  province  mi<;ht  specialize  in  a  particular 
kind  of  colonization:  Old  Ontario  in  live  stock, 
frnit-j-rowinj;  and  other  forms  of  intensive  farm- 
inj:.  New  Ontario  in  ])ioneer  bush  farming,  Sas- 
katchewan in  grain  growing.  Alberta  in  mixed 
farming.  On  the  Pacific  coast  there  is  room  for 
fruit  faiiners  and  cattle  raisers,  and  during  vhe 
lirst  years  of  occupation  these  can  jiartly  pay  their 
way  by  Taking  out  logs  and  pulpwood.  In  the 
Atlantic  jM'ovinces  there  is  a  place  for  farmers  of 
niodcraie  means  to  settle  upon  prepared  or  partly 
l»rei»ared  farms. 


THE  COST  OF  UNDESIRABLES 

Defects  in  the  immigration  system  under  suc- 
cc.^sivt-  govciiiiiH=nis  have  nsulvcd  in  the  admis- 
sion  of   undesirables,  too  many  of  whom  have 
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become  a  permanent  burden  on  the  country.  This 
has  been  the  case  particularly  during  the  heavy 
influx  of  the  past  decade,  which  was  checked  by 
the  outbreak  of  war.    By  far  too  high  a  propor- 
tion of  the  immigrants  admitted  have  been  dis- 
eased   phvsicallv    or    were    mentally    unsound. 
Many  of  these  have  found  their  way  to  the  ordin- 
ary hospitals,  to  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  to 
homes  for  the  mentally  defective.     The  charge 
thus  imposed  upon  the  public  reaches  startling 
figures,  especially  when  the  progeny  of  the  men- 
tally defective  is  taken  into  consideration.    The 
census  of  1011  showed  that  about  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  Canada  had  been  born  out- 
side of  Canada.     If  these  were  as  sound  as  the 
native  population,  the  number  of  them  who  have 
been  certified  as  defective  or  insane  should  not 
exceed  one-sixth  of  all  the  patients  in  the  asylums. 
It  appears  that  they  constitute  a  proportion  far 
larger  than  this.    Statistics  issued  by  the  Provin- 
cia?  Secretarv  of  Ontario  show  that  445  out  of 
1,351  patients  admitted  to  the  asylums  in  this 
Province   in   1911    were   born   outside   of   Can- 
ada    Of  22,004  admitted  since  the  Government 
began  to  care  for  the  insane,  7,30(5  came  from 
abroad       In  each  case  the  percentage  of    non- 
Canadians  is  over  one-third.    Of  2,873  admitted 
to  the  Governmcnit  homes  for  feeble-minded  and 
epileptics,  504  were  not  native  born.    The  cost  of 
maintenance  of  these  hundreds  for  the  remainder 
of  their  natural  lives  is  a  grievous  public  burden. 
In  the  past  u  w  Y=;\rs  thp  Government  has  sought 
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to  minimizo  the  ovil  results  of  such  unsound 
imniijjr.ition  by  (lo|tortation.  During  1014  the 
number  of  deportations  froiu  r'jniada  was  1,8.34. 
Of  these  207  were  insane,  J*7<)  wej  c  <riTninals,  and 
71.")  likely  to  bercune  a  ])ubli('  charge.  Dut  the 
cost  of  de])ortation  is  (considerable,  and  thi'  law- 
does  not  authorize  the  deportation  of  those  who 
have  been  in  the  counti'v  more  than  three  years. 
It  is  notewf)rthy  that,  with  a  view  to  checkijig  the 
intlow  of  mental  defectives,  the  Hon.  Dr.  Koche, 
Minister  of  the  Int«'rior,  has  had  an  exjuMt  in 
Psychology  added  to  the  Immigration  StatT  at 
(Quebec.  Australia  requires  medical  examina- 
tions of  immigrants  before  they  leave  their  homes 
in  Europe. 

AMERICAN  EXPERIENCE 

The  United  States  suffers  from  the  same  cause. 
The  presence  of  three  thousand,  or  thirty  per 
cent.,  of  the  feeble-minded  children  maintained 
by  New  York  State  in  institutions  is  attributed  to 
the  refusal  by  Congress  of  applications  for  the 
adecpiate  insj)ection  of  immigrants  at  the  jiort  of 
landing.  The  decline  which  has  taken  j)lace  in 
the  volume  of  immigration  since  the  war  began 
has  enabled  immigration  otlicers  to  nuike  their 
inspection  more  ett'ective  and,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  intensive  scrutiny,  the  percentage  of  rejec- 
tions has  risen  from  t  w<»  or  thi'ci'  per  cent,  to  seven 
per  cent.  In  the  Congi-essional  Kecord  of  lOl'J  it 
was  stated  that  New  York  has  spent  |2."),000,000 
on  alien  insane,  the  result  of  insufKcient  iuspec- 
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tion  by  the  fcflnal  authoritk's  at  Ellis  Island. 
Tho  avcrafie  life  of  an  inmate  of  a  hospital  for 
the  insane  is  eleven  years,  and  in  that  time  he 
costs  the  i)ul)lie  between  three  and  f«)nr  thousand 
dollars.  No  less  than  seventy-f«Mir  jter  cent,  of  all 
those  in  the  State  asylums  are  fon-ij,Mi  born  or  of 
foreign  parentage. 

Only  experts  in  mental  diseases  are  eajtable  of 
(Ictecting  symj.toms  of  insanity  in  many  of  those 
who,  on  landing,  appear  quiet  an<l  well-balaneed, 
but  who  afterwards  find  their  way  t«>  the  asylums 
iind  prisons.     The  whob-  business  of  the  inspec- 
tion of  immigrants  must  be  taken  out  of  polities 
aiKl  brought  up  to  a  high  stan.lard  of   modern 
enieienev.    A  Publie  Health  Service  for  Immigra- 
tion at  home  and  abn»ad  should  be  c(mstituted. 
It  should  comprise  only  active  physicians  and 
nurses.    Their  tenure  of  office  should  be  perman- 
ent and  their  tompensation  commensurate  with 
the  vital  importance'  of  the  work  to  be  performed, 
so  that  they  would  be  imluce«l  to  make  it  their 
life  business.    They  cotild  do  their  work  at  Euro- 
j.ean  ports  of    departure,  on  board  ship,  or  at 
('amulian  ports  of  entry.     Up  to  the  present  the 
pcrfunctorv  examination  at  some  Canadian  ports 
of  landing'has  been  made  by  local  practitioners 
who  have  treated  thi^  work  as  a  "  side  line,"  and 
whose  political  affiliations  have  played  a  part  in 
their  appointment.     As  a  result,  many  diseased 
persons,  especially  those  sutVering  from  tubercu- 
losis, have  been  admitted.    Steamship  companies 
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may  be  induced  to  excicise  more  vi<;ilance  by  a 
heavy  increase  in  tlie  penalties  for  non-observ- 
ance of  the  regulations. 

VALUE  OF  GOOD  ADVICE 

Evidence  has  been  placed  before  the  Commis- 
sion which  establishes  the  fact  that  numbers  even 
of  those  who  are  free  from  disease  and  insanity 
fail  in  (,'anada  for  other  reasons.  From  Europe 
come  skilled  workmen  whose  trades  do  not  exist 
here,  and  who  cannot  readily  adapt  themselves 
to  other  trades.  Inevitably,  therefore,  many  who 
would  have  been  artisans  had  they  remained  at 
home,  have  been  occupied  in  unskilled  labour  at 
a  meagre  wage.  Others  possess  so  little  power  of 
adaptation  that  they  fail  altogether  to  adjust 
themselves  to  new  conditions.  These  would  have 
been  well  advised  to  remain  in  surroundings  to 
which  they  were  accustomed.  In  both  cases  ueed- 
less  suffering  is  caused  by  the  lack  of  good  advice, 
and  the  cost  of  the  failure  falls  on  Canada.  A 
fearless  immigration  policy  should  never  hesi- 
tate to  dissuade  such  individuals  from  coming. 
It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  immigration  agents  in 
Great  Britain  to  guard  against  those  who  for 
various  reasons  show  no  promise  of  success  as 
it  is  to  secure  men  of  the  opposite  type.  This 
phase  of  immigration  has  not  been  appreciated 
at  its  proper  value. 

Canada  labours  at  present  under  the  great 
handicap  of  not  knowing  at  what  rate  her  foreign- 
born  population  is  increasing.     lu  the  teu  years 
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nt  arrivals  was  a  little  more 


than  1,700,000.    At  the  eens<is  of  VMH  the  num- 
ber of  peojUe  in  Cana<la  wiio  had  l)et>n  borne  els«'- 
where  was  returned  as  700,000.     There  shcmld 
have  been   more   than  2,400,000   \>vo\Ai'   not   of 
Canadian  birth  in  Canada  when  the  census  of 
1911  was  taken.     The  number  returned  in  the 
census  was  less  than  1,000,000.     In  other  words, 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  more  than  800,000.  Part 
of  this  deficiency,  no  doubt,  can  be  explained  In- 
faulty   refiistration   in   the  Census   Department 
and  by  faultv  returns  by  immip'ation  otlicials, 
but  it*  is  inconceivable  that  a  lar<ie  part  of  this 
deficiency  should  be  due  to  either  cause.     We 
have  no  statistics  as  to  the  number  who  drift  into 
the  United  States  or  return  to  their  own  country. 
In  what  proportion  these  influences  were  com- 
bined it  is  impossible  to  say,  and  the  discussion 
which  follows  each  successive  census  does  not 
explain  the  discrepancy. 

FAULTY  STATISTICS 

Our  present  methods  leave  us  in  darkness  as 
to  the  conditions  of  our  problem  of  assimilation. 
This  would  matter  little  if  the  proportion  of  those 
born  outside  Canada  to  the  total  population  was 
a  small  one.  Under  i  -esent  circumstances,  how- 
ever, since,  in  all  probability,  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  people  of  Canada  were  born  elsewhere,  it 
is  vital  that  we  should  know  to  what  extent  new- 
comers remain  in  Canada  after  their  arrival  and 
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which  races  arc  the  inoHt  luijiratoi-v.  At  jn'cscnt 
oui-  only  means  of  knowinjj;  this  lies  in  the  tal)h's 
compiled  by  tiie  Cnited  States  Department  of 
Immi<;iation,  whicli  i-elate  entirely  to  American 
conditions.  It  will  never  he  jtossihle  to  handle 
Canadian  prohh^ms  of  eiti/.enship  with  full  and 
accurate  knowledj^e  until  the  re;:istration  of 
departures  from  Canada  is  made  with  the  same 
care  and  published  with  the  same  rejiularity  as 
the  rejfistration  of  immi<;rant  arrivals. 

The  volume  of  imniijjration  has  an  important 
intluence  on  conditions  of  lalxMn-  in  every  indus- 
try. Fuller  information  will  alVord  a  valuable 
guide,  uot  oidy  for  the  work  of  the  immip;ration 
authorities,  but  also  for  the  Departments  of 
Labour  iu  dealing;  with  the  problems  of  (\ina- 
dian  industry.  A  complete  sepai-ation  between 
the  control  of  immij;ration  and  of  labour  condi- 
tions is  no  lonjier  possible.  In  order  to  realize 
their  full  etticiency,  these  two  (lejuirtments  of 
the  Federal  Government  must  maintain  a  close 
relationship. 

After  the  war  the  heterojjeneous  character  of 
our  population  may  be  increasiufjly  emphasized. 
IJefore  the  multitudes  of  newcomers  can  be 
assimilated  and  indnied  with  the  Canadian  out- 
look, etfective  aj^encies  must  be  set  at  work.  The 
schools  and  churches  must  do  their  part,  and 
it  should  be  possible  to  enlist  the  services  of 
municipal  governments,  the  Canadian  Welfare 
League,  commercial  and  industrial  boards,  labour 
organizations  and  other  public  bodies.     Immi- 
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^I'tintM  fnmi  foroijiii  liUids  iimst  be  tan<;lit  the 
mcaniii}:;  ami  vain.'  of  th.-  five  institutions  thoy 
«.njoy  iukUt  \\\v  Uritisli  tlaj:. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  ENGLISH 

The  Coniniission  a<:m's  that   whih'  every  con- 
stitutional ri^^ht  jiiantcl  to  any  luovince  or  any 
.•lenient  of    the  poi">li'<»«»i»  sliouhl   he  respeetetl 
an.l   maintained,  it    is  .lesirahle  that    the  wln.le 
l.eoi)le  should  speak  the  En-lish  lan-uaj;e.    Sniee 
this  is  an  Entzlish  si>eakin<:  continent,  those  who 
,:,nnot  si)eak"  En-lish  an'  shut  out  from  n.any  of 
the    hijiher    positions    in    business,    tinanee   and 
industry,  and   are   handieapi.ed    in  eompetitiou 
vith  their  fi'Uows  who  have  no  «,M-eatei-  natural 
ability.    In  sujrjiestin},'  that  Enulish  should  have 
a  preferred  position,  where  constitutional  rij,dits 
do  not  interfere,  there  is  no  desire  to  retlect  upon 
any  other   lanj;ua^e  or   t«>  prescribe   what   lan- 
ouaj^e  should   be  si.oken  in   the  homes   of    the 
people.      The  view  of    the  Commission  is  that, 
throujih  i-norance  of  En<,dish,  the  earnin<i  power 
of  consulerable  elements  of  the  jyopulation  is  less- 
entnl  and  their  participation  in  Canadian  atTairs 
restricted.     It  is  vital  to  Canada  that,  throujjh  a 
jreneral  use  of  Enjilish,  foreij^n  elements  should 
be  assimilated,  while  we  must  utilize  the  English 
languajie  as  the  basis  of  a  common  national  and 
imperial  spirit. 

In  the  I^nitHl  States  a  movement  is  on  foot  to 
secure  this  object,   and   the   following  are  the 
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nn'tlio<ls  iMiiployod  by  lirniH  ii»  Detroit  with  this 
in  view : 

(  1  )  A  Prcfcfcnliiil  Policy. — M«Mi  were  assem- 
bled and  told  that  troiii  this  time  on  thos(>  that 
weie  ^oin^  to  nij,'Iit  sehooj  and  trvinj;  to  learn 
Kn^lisli  would  be  piefeired  the  fitst  to  Iw  pro- 
moted, th<»  last  to  be  laid  oil"  and  the  tirst  to  be 
taken  back. 

(li)  Compulsion.— Several  companies  made 
iii<;ht  school  attemlance  for  the  nonlOn^lisli- 
speakinji  a  condition  of  employment.  The  North- 
way  Company  established  a  factoiy  school  also, 
and  then  submitted  to  its  men  a  thieefold  |>ro- 
posal :  (a)  to  attend  nijjht  school ;  ( />  i  to  attend 
the  factory  school;  {<■)  to  be  laid  ()IV. 

(3)  Popularizing;  the  Idea.— The  Cadillac 
Company,  for  instance,  worked  out  a  <letiuite 
programme — to  Interest  the  leadeis  of  the  men 
and  let  them  do  the  rest. 

(4)  A  lionus  System. —  ^  .;  Solvav  Comi)any 
proposed  a  two-cent-an-hour  increase  for  all  nou- 
Englishsi)eaking  men  that  would  attend  night 
school. 


BETTER  REGULATIONS 

The  present  system  of  subsidizing  booking  and 
shipping  agencies  requires  complete  revision. 
Possibly  so  drastic  a  step  as  the  aiiolition  of  the 
bonuses  can  scarcely  be  taken,  except  by  action 
in  common  with  Australia  and  other  competing 
Dominions,  but  the  ])onuses  certainly  furnish  too 
powerful  a  temptation  to  dump  upon  the  country 
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inf.Tior  classes  of  i.nmij;rants.    The  rr^ulations 
icciuirinK  iPMiiinrants  upon  landiuf;  to  possess  a 
luiniinum  sum  of  ni<»ncy  als(,  ivquirc  revision, 
n  is  stated  that  the  nev.essary  amount  is  often 
lent  them  for  the  sole  purpose  of  satisfying'  the 
authorities,  and  that,  onee  past  tlie  inspectors, 
they  return  the  money  to  tue  lender.    Comlitious 
foi'whieh  the  war  is  resp«)nsihle  may  aupnent 
larjiely  the  supply  of  women  for  «lomestic  service 
in  ranada.    The  mij,Mation  of  these  youn-j  women 
to  this  country  should  he  under  the  special  direc- 
tion of  public  authorities.    On  arrival  here  they 
should  iM'  sheltere<l  in  suitable  hostels  in  charge 
(►f  properlv  qualitied  matrons,  and  their  subse- 
quent emi')lovment  in  private  homes  should  be 
under  Goveriimeut  supervision.     The  i)romoter8 
of  the  proposed  Imperial  Protective  Association 
ill  Great  Britain  have  expres.^-'d  a  readiness  to 
send  fuH>  qualified  men  and  women  to  Canada, 
if  proper  arrang<'ments  are  made  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  for  thciv  : -xeption  and  final  employ- 
ment. No  assisted  passage  should  Ik-  given  unless 
the  name  and  address  of  a  prospective  employer 
are  sui)plied  to  the  immigration  authorities,  or 
the  passage  is  authorial  by  the  Provincial  Boanl 
which  has  charge  of  this  service.    Private  immi- 
gration agencies  should  be  required  to  provide 
for  women  brought  out  by  the  agency  a  home 
where  they  can  stay  until  employment  is  secured. 
The  terms  of  agreement  as  to  repayment  of  pas- 
sage money  should  be  approved  by  the  Provincial 
immigration  authority. 
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A  DEFINITE  IMPERIAL  OBJECT 

The  war  lias  bionjiht  'ic'no  to  cvcr.voTio  the 
iiilcrdt'iMMKlciicc  (»r  all  i»aits  of  the  lOmpirc.  For 
the  I'utiirc,  the  coiistdi^lat ion  and  st iciiutliciiinj; 
of  all  the  nrilisii  Doniinions  must  he  a  dcliiiitt* 
objective.  On  an  Imperial  lioard  in  elose  touch 
with  ever\  (;()verniuent  within  theUi-ilish  ICmpire 
slunild  I'cst  the  lesponsihility  f<»r  diss('minatin<:; 
in  the  I'lnted  Kiuiidom  detailed,  authoritative, 
accurate  and  up-to-date  inforniat i(Mi  i-eu,ai'diiij,' 
opjiortunilies  in  the  I)ominions.  !i  should  piss 
(»n  the  timeliness  of  emi;iirati(»n  movements  and 
upon  the  suitaltilit\  of  emi^iianls.  l(  should  dis- 
coui-ajic  the  indiscriminate  miiiiation  which  has 
been  a  feature  of  jiast  y<'ars.  and,  when  any  one 
of  the  Dominions  is  suricrinjj;  from  widesjU'eail 
unemployment,  should  make  impossible  a  larjie 
emijii'ati(Ui  till  conditions  have  retiirne<l  to  nor- 
nuil.  The  (•(►-operation  of  the  Uritish  labour 
exchanncs  and  of  employment  bureaux  and 
immi.uration  boards  in  the  Dominions  siiould 
be  secui'cd.  Keceivinii  hoi  les  foi-  immigrants 
W(Mdd  naturally  l'(»rm  a  jtart  of  the  necessai-y 
Dominion  machinery.  l\oom  could  be  made  for 
co-o]»eration  by  exist inii  philanthropic  societies, 
such  as  the  Inijierial  ll(mie  I{euni(ui  Association, 
the  Dritish  Na\al  and  ^liliiarv  lOmijxration 
Leajitie  and  the  Sahalion  Army  The  IJritish 
clergy,  the  I»i-itish  teachinir  professi(ui  and  city 
and  county  authorities  in  the  Old  Land  inijfht 
also  be  enlisted  in  the  work. 


IMMKIHATION  AND  SHTTLEMFNT 

Viwms    f(.r   triiinui.u    fiiriii    lidp    JIIkI    future 
fanners  touM   »••'  cstaMislicl.      As  far  as  i)os- 
siM«'  Canadian  farmers  must  be  in<luee<l  to  hire 
men  by  llie  year  an.l.  in  the  eas(  of  married  men, 
lu    i.rovide    th.'m     with    a    house    and    ^^irden. 
Wlicrever  a<h>i»ted.  this  (h'parture  has  more  than 
justitied  itscdf,  and  if  -ienerally  followed  would 
materially  etdiance  a,<:ri.ultural   production  by 
helping;  to  solve  an  old   and   diiVieult    problem. 
The    rebels''    for   oeetipation    by    sele(.-te<l    immi- 
mants  of  lands  held  by  railway  and  other  cor- 
porations,  tiie   feasibility  of    nationali/inji  our 
forests  and  other  natural  resi.urc'S,  the  i>ractica- 
bility  of  develojiin-;  new  industries  by  and  for  the 
<-mi»loyment  of  immi^iiants,  means  for  the  ti-aiu- 
iii^  of    aliens  to  an  inteili<;ent  appreciation  of 
llHtish    ideals    and    Canadian    citizenshii)— all 
these    (piestions    invite    careful    attention    and 
study  by  the  pu])lic  authorities. 

GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Commission,  therefore,  recoinmemls: 

(1)  That  in  view  of  the  important  elTeet  of 
immij;rati(ni  up<m  lab.uir  ((Uiditions,  either  the 
Immiiirati<Mi  l)ei>artment  should  be  placed  in 
the  Depart mt'iit  of  Labour,  or  provision  should 
be  made  for  close  co-operation  between  these 
l)ei)artments. 

(2)  That  more  adecjuate  provision  should  be 
made  for  inspection  of  immi^nants;  that  appoint- 
ments should  be  determined  wholly  by  profes- 
sional and  practical  qualifications,  and  that  the 
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oflflcials  so  appointed  should   give  their  whole 
time  and  energy  to  the  work. 

(3)  That  immigrants,  upon  arrival,  should  be 
provided  with  printed  statements,  in  their  own 
language — explaining  conditions  in  Canada ;  the 
advantages  of  learning  English;  their  relation  to 
banks,  private  and  public  employment  agencies; 
the  terms  of  land  settlement  in  Canada ;  openings 
for  agricultural  labour;  possible  abuses  to  which 
they  may  be  subject,  and  where  they  should  go 
for  advice. 

(4)  That  careful  registration  be  made  of  all 
who  leave  the  Dominion,  as  well  as  of  immigrant 
arrivals. 

(5)  That  an  Imperial  Migration  Board  be 
organized  in  London,  representing  the  British 
Governmeiit,  and  the  Covernments  of  the  Domin- 
ions, w'th  such  Provinces  and  States  in  the 
Dominions  as  desire  to  be  represented  on  the 
Board ;  the  cost  to  be  borne  jointly  by  all  Gov- 
ernments concerned. 

(8)  That  the  Board  be  responsible  for  the 
distribution  of  complete,  impartial  and  up-to- 
date  information  regarding  opportunities  in  the 
Dominions,  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  differ- 
ent pursuits,  occupations  and  industries,  and  the 
facilities  and  coi  t  of  transport. 

(7)  That  the  co-operation  of  the  labour 
exchanges  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the 
public  employment  bureaux  and  immigration 
authorities  in  the  Dominions  be  secured  with  this 
in  view. 
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(8)  That  the  Imperial  Migration  Board  he 
given  power  to  require  returns  and  such  other 
information  as  it  thinks  necessary  from  agencies 
and  individuals  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Dominions,  dealing  with  immigrants. 

(9)  That  the  Imi)erial  Migration  Hoard  con- 
sider the  whole  question  of  insj)ection  and  report 
the  best  system  to  be  adopted  in  the  intLU-ests  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Dominions  and  the 
emigrants  themselves. 

J.  S.  Willison. 
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UP-HILL 

T)o^.9  thp  road  wind  up-hill  all  the  way? 

Yes,  to  the  very  end. 
Will  thp  day's  journev  take  the  whole  long  day? 

From  morn  to  nlgni.  my  friend. 

But  is  there  for  the  night  a  resting-place? 

A  roof  for  when  the  slow  dark  hours  begin. 
May  not  the  darkness  hide  it  from  my  face? 

You  cannot  miss  that  inn. 

Shall  I  meet  other  wayfarers  at  night? 

Those  who  have  gone  before. 
Then  must  I  knock,  or  call  when  just  in  sight? 

They  will  not  keep  you  standing  at  that  door. 

S'lall  I  find  comfort,  travel-sore  and  weak? 

Of  labour  you  shall  find  the  sum. 
Will  there  be  beds  for  me  and  all  who  seek? 

Yea,  beds  for  all  who  come. 

C.  O.  Rossetti. 
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Ai'  l'  "  pr'scut  sl'i!!'  of  it<(]c\fl<>|iiii<'nt  (';m:nla 
i,;  ],       -liriilly  (livi.ltMl   l.y    tilt-'   nnsclllr.l   cnuiiti-y 
iKiii'i  of  L:iki'  SuiHTi..!'  iiiin  two  i^rc.it   s<'|iin-;i1t' 
;ili':\s.    wliicli    Jirc    p-lHTJllly    irr('n-c(l    to    iis    the 
"  lOiist  ■"  jiikI  tlK'  "  West."     Miiiiy  CniuHliiins  caii- 
iiot  iM'licvf  tlnit  tliis  division  is  only  innitorary. 
iiiKl  tlicy  look  forward  nitli  doiil>t  to  the  fntuiv 
of  a  rouutry  in  wliitli  the  colicsion  between  the 
l»;u-ts  is  so  inii><'i-fect.    The  Tifitisli  North  Aniori- 
can  Confederation  wasjiowever.  desi^Mied  by  men 
who  conld,  in  their  vision  of  the  future,  foresee 
the  tillinjf  in  <»f    the  vast   ii:\]y  between  the  <d(l 
IMovince  of  Upper  Canada  and  the  small  settle- 
ments on  the  Paeitie  coast— a  distance  of  about 
2,400    miles— and   this  vast   jiap  was  far  more 
thinly  settled  than  New  Ontario  and  the  country 
north  of  Liike  Sn]ierior  are  to-day.    The  doubters 
o'  to-day  thiidc  that  people  will  not  settle  on  the 
jireat  clay  belt,  just  as  the  doubters  of  fifty  years 
ajio  felt  sure  that  settlers  would  never  <ro  in  num- 
l)ers  into  our  prai;  .0  country,     iiy  the  time,  how- 
over,  that  Canada  has  twenty  millions  of  people, 
instead    of   ei^dit,    tlu  se    doubts    will    have    dis- 
appeared and  we  shall  be^nn  to  realize  that  this 
is  one  country  with  (uie  destiny,  and  that,  even 
if  we  use  in  our  Federal  Parliametit  two  official 
lanj;uaj;es.  we  have,  except  in  one  ])rovince,  but 
one  literature  and  one  f)ody  of  national  aspira- 
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r.cforc  it  is  ]M»ssi1)l('  1(»  considfi-  intcl'ijxctitly 
jiiid  f;iifly  ;in,v  (liircrcnccs  or  disa-rct'iiHM.Is  tiiiit 
exist  ;it  the  inoint'iit  Im-Iwcch  llic  l^JisI  inid  tlio 
AV«'st  it  is  iKMcssiiry  !<»  \\fi\v  clciiil.v  in  !iiin«l  that 
we  arc  all  riiiiap'd  i"  tlif  task  of  Iniildiiiir  nj) 
Aviiat  must  some  day  lie  one  (»!"  the  tivcat  nations 
of  tlic  \\(»rld,  and  that  whih'  wv  iinist  try  to  bo 
fair  to  each  other  as  individuals  and  to  jtay 
proper  rejxard  to  the  i-iiihts  of  each  coniinuinty, 
we  must  never  lose  si^lit  of  tli'-  main  asjx'cts  of 
the  task  we  have  undertaken. 

Thei-e  ai-e  many  iieojde  now  in  Tanada  who  are 
not  Canadian  by  birth,  and  of  these  many  are  not 
I'ritish  l)y  oritiin.  It  may  seem  too  nnndi  to 
e\|>ect  that  the  latter  will  think  of  anythini:  but 
their  own  jtartieular  interests,  or  that  they  will 
make  a  positive  sacrifice  Un-  the  sake  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  but  those  who  have  watched  tlu' 
children  of  the  foreiun-lutrn  parents  in  our  east- 
ern cities  should  not  doubt  that  they  will  eventu- 
ally become  ;iro(»d  Canadians.  Tt  is  not  too  much, 
however,  to  expect  fi'om  those  who  are  the  most 
intelligent,  and  who  are  the  natural  leaders 
amoni;  their  own  iteople,  that  they  should  care 
intensely  abont  ihe  futui-e  of  tlie  country  in 
which  their  children  ai-e  to  live,  nul  that  for  this 
reason  alone  they  shonld  not  i  -ard  any  ])id>lic 
(piestion  merely  from  a  persoiial  or  local  jtoint 
of  view. 
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MATTERS  OF  DISAGREEMENT 

Sl;irliiiir,  tl.<Mj.  with  tlu-  assumption  (hat  wo 
arc  all  workiiitr  with  tiic  .Icsirc  to  hnihl  tip  one 
jjfcat  coiiiiiiotiwcaliii  fi-<»in  the  Allaiitif  to  the 
I'acilir  aiKl  froin  ihr  (Jrt'at  Lakes  an<l  the  VMh 
pai-allcl  »o  the  Aiitif  seas.  aii<l  that,  wlicthcr  we 
put  this  desire  tirst  or  secontl.  it  has  a  sti-onjr 
plare  in  the  coiidnct  of  our  alTairs.  what  are  the 
(•iiiel"  matters  alumt  wiiich  we  disaiiree?  The 
utmost  <h'<;ree  of  liarinony  tiiat  we  can  cxjicct  in 
a  modern  (l<'moerac\  will  involve  tiie  »'\istcnce 
of  at  h'ast  twoi^rcat  political  parties,  and  usually 
a  more  or  less  inllucntial  third  jKirty.  Without 
that  radical  tentlency  <mi  the  one  hand  which 
causes  le^islatixc  experiments  of  a  novel  or 
drastic  kind  to  he  made  and  that  conservative 
tendencN  on  the  other  which  deplores  change  and 
doubts  the  wisdom  of  experiments.  nK>dern  <:ov- 
ernment  would  doubtless  end  either  in  atrophy 
or  anarchy.  We  must,  therefore,  exju'ct  always 
to  have  the  want  of  harmony  which  arises  from 
this  fundamental   dilTerence  in  character,  from 

;iTerences  of  ex])erience  drawn  from  varying 
dem-ees  of  succ<'ss.  and  from  dilferin;;  environ- 
ments. 

The  West  believes  that  le«;islation  in  Canada 
is  mostly  in  the  interest  of  tiie  l^ast,  and  that 
otir  leiiislat(»rs,  whether  from  ICast  or  West,  are 
«lrawn  fiom  men  more  interested  in  the  cities, 
in  trade  and  in  manufactures  than  in  a^M-icul- 
ture.  and  almost  everywhere  in  Canada  the 
farmer  is  disposed   to  hriuvr  tiuit  le^islatioii  is 
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liiiiiiilv  ill  llic  iiil<i-.-.|  (.r  ihosf  u  lio  dwell  in  cities. 
I  i»l:n-c  tliis  tirst  ;iiin»ni;  ilic  i:ricv;iiircs  iu  Im-  con- 
si(li'i-(<l.  (|iiilt' ;i|»:ifl  riniii  w  li;i  l('\  iT.  i  II  I  lir  u|iiiii(m 
<»r  III*'  \\<st,  iiiiiy  1m'  ils  (It-mt'c  of  iiruciicy.  I 
believe  tli:il  to  tlie  exieiit  liiill  this  leelini:  exists 
it  is  liinl-e  riiiilfiil  in  e;msiliu  tlisselisi<»ll  illld  lllis- 
niiilerstJimliiiu  tliiiii  ;ire  the  !;itts  themselves. 
Tliele  lliive  ;il\v;iys  I'eeii  rnriin'is  <•!'  (lislillct 
;il'iiil\  as  leiiislatois  Id  he  IouikI  aiiKMii;  our  meiii- 
liers  of  |»arliaiiieiit,  Itut  llieie  are  not  as  many 
as  there  slionhl  he.  ami  the  rarimis  are  to  some 
extent  to  blame  foi-  this.  The  connlry  lawyer 
]»ri'seiits  himself  loi-  tlieir  aete|>iaiiee  and  tliey 
elect  him.  lie  doubtless  do''S  the  best  he  can  for 
lii;^  farminji  voters,  luit  donbile.ss  also  he  does  not 
ahvays  understand  their  needs.  The  interests  of 
jiirriculture  in  the  West  are  so  vast  that  amon<i: 
its  farmers  men  have  arisen  jpiite  able  to  take 
their  place  in  the  halls  (tf  legislation  and  to 
explain  to  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  conntry 
the  needs  of  their  particular  section.  Althou<;b 
it  is  re-rrettable,  it  is  doubtless  (piite  natural  that 
they  are,  judjiinji  from  their  utterances,  as  desir- 
ous of  obtaining;  advantajjes  by  lepslation  over 
their  city  friends  as.  accordinij;  to  them,  the  aver- 
a};e  lejiislator  is  desirous  of  obtaining'  advantap;es 
over  the  farnu'r.  I  am  not  a<;reein<;  or  disa«;rce- 
inj;  with  the  view  that  ajxriculttiredoes  not  receive 
at  the  hands  (»f  our  legislators  the  consideration 
it  (h'serves,  but  whether  true  or  not.  much  mis- 
chief is  done  by  tlie  »'.xistence  of  such  a  view. 
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No  tnith  I'ciiiinl'mi:  «.Mr  iinlnsiriiil  .-..iHlitioii  is 
so  wi.l.-ly  iH-c.'pt(Ml  ;is  tlw  f;i.t  tliiil  u-ri.nltnnil 
iin«l  pasionil  pursuits  ;nv  llw  luosi   vital  to  our 
pi'osj.ciitv.     We  adinit  that   pio.lu.t ion  in  tins.' 
(lin'ctioiis  .It'p.'iuls  uiMMi  th'-  protit  to  lli''  pfo.lu.cr 
j,s  it  (Iocs  in  any  other  business;  we  realize,  how- 
ever,   that    the    overwhelniinir    inajorit.v    of    the 
fanners  in  the  West   have  ha.l  to  live,  t<.  h'arn 
their  business,  an«l  to  ae(piire  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  own  -1  farm,  all  at  one  time.     IJecause  of 
the  inexperience  of  soim'  of  them  they  receive,  as 
u  whole,  more  advice,  l>oth  from  those  who  know 
and  fr<mi  those  who  do  not.  than  any  other  nn-n 
in  business  in  our  ((uintry.     This  irritates  some 
farmers,  and  atltUMls  many  an  «.pp(U-t unity   for 
cynical   retorts   to  bankers  and   other   paternal 
jrnardians  «.f  agriculture;  but.  viewed  with  1,'ood 
nature,  it  is  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  deep  and 
friendly  interest  which  almost  everybody  has  in 
the   farm    and    all    its   s\irroundinj;s.      What    is 
wanted  is  discussion,  not   animosity,  ar<,'ument, 
not  suspicion,  and  especially  a  realization  of  the 
jjuidinj;  lu-inciple  that    we  are  partners   in   the 
work  of  buildini:  up  u  country  for  the  Imppiness 
and  the  iu-osj)erity  of  <Mir  children.    The  farmers 
of  the  West  have  demonstrated  that  in  matters 
where  o(»-operation  is  really  practicable  they  are 
capable  of  co-operatinj;  sm-essfully,  ami  they  can 
so  organize  their  opinion  as  to  make  its  inlluence 
po'A-.rful;  this  beinj;  the  case,  we  <'annot  doubt 
that  the  issues  which  now  cause  <lissension  will 
be  dealt  with  in  some  manner  in  the  near  future. 
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In  this  coiiiicctiuii  it  is  most  ^iMlifviim  to  iioticr 
llic  fofinal  ion  (•!'  :i  .I<>iiit  <  '(Hiiniittc*'  of  ( 'oiiitiici-ct' 
and  A;^iiiiill HIT.  I'lnni  the  nirci iii^s  of  wiiicii 
inucll  j;(M)(|  li;is  ;ilit';Mly  conic. 

THE  GRIEVANCKS  OF    THE  WEST 

The  jiiicvaiiccs  w  hich  arc  most  fi  ('(niciitly  dis- 
cussed aic,  lirst.  the  licatiiicnl  accoich-d  to  the 
NN'esi  Ity  tlie  vai'ions  bodies  who  are  sn|»|iosed  to 
lepi-eseiit  t!ie  capital  and  |)o\vcf  (»f  tlie  Mast,  and 
whoai-e.  nsin^  a  more  or  less  op|iroliiious  epithet, 
called  tlie  "  i;i^'  Interests."'  It  is  asserted  that 
the  failroads  ehaiue  too  hiuli  l'rcii:lit  rales,  that 
tlie  l>aid<s  and  inort;;a^e  loan  coniiianies  char^'e 
too  hijih  rates  f»»r  tnonev  and  make  ci'e<lii  too 
dillicnit  to  ohtain.  that  iniplenient  and  other 
inannfaci nrers  charge  excessive  prices  for  theii' 
<;oods.  and  that  this  is  partly  dne  to  the  imper- 
fection of  onr  systems  of  credit  and  distiihnlion. 
Tlic  secoini  main  ufievance  w'.iich  is  constantly 
discussed  is  the  hiiih  tariiV  and  ]>iii  ticniarly  the 
trade  relations  of  onr  U'est  with  the  rnited 
States. 


INTEREST  RATES  AND  CREDIT 

Amonir  the  lirst  set  of  lii'ievaiices  are  those  con- 
cerniniLr  interest  rates  and  credit,  ami  there  has 
Iteeil  considefiihle  discussion  of  these  snlijects  as 
a  result  of  the  creati(Mi  of  the  .loiiit  ("ommittet 
of  ( 'ommerce  ami  Auiiciilture.  nnder  tlie  auspices 
of  which  coid'ereiices  have  been  held,  between 
far?ne!'«  ;ind   liatd^evs  :\ui]  !>etwee!!  faviiiery  jnul 
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iii«»rti.Mi:t'  lt>;ni  coniiiMtiirs.  I  :iiii  loM  tlwit  iH-fort- 
llu'sr  ruiitViciK't'S  tlic  liilimTs  r<«;;ir<lt»l  tlic  l>;iuk 
lis  ami  hiIhi-  Inisimss  iiini  ay  ••  aiiiiiialt'd  only 
hv  tilt'  lunsl  iiaii'iw  ly  ami  lin|irlcssly  st-llisli 
iiiotivrs.  and  disiioM-d  lu  |iliiiidcr  ilic  taniit'r  t<» 
tin-  last  |M.ssiltlt'  immiI.  On  tin-  otlici'  hand,  many 
inttdliu'Mil  Inisincss  men  w  liilf  fcady  to  do  their 
jtai't  in  an  t'tVoil  to  «  o  uiM-ialr  in  fiiuliii^'  :i  rt'incdy 
for  those  eondilioiis  whicli  were  snseepliltle  of 
I'eniedy  f.\|iressed  siept  icisni  of  the  possibilities 
of  CO  ojieratinu  heransc  of  the  seltisliiiess  and 
iittei-  nni-easoiialileness  of  fafnieis  as  a  class." 
As  the  tiist  result  of  tlnse  conferences  nnudi  of 
this  hostility  and  snsi)icion  has  disappeai-od,  and 
the  business  men  ha\e  discoNCfed  that  many  of 
the  fatiners'  leaders  afe  as  lai'iie minded  and  as 
capable  as  the  best  of  the  business  men,  that  they 
claim  to  be  stiivinu  only  for  fair  pl;>y.  and  are 
t«»o  ]»i-otid  and  inilejiendent  to  seek  special  favour, 
eithei-  liy  leiiislation  i>f  otherwise. 

In  ail  new  communities  wlu-re  men  are  tryinfj 
to  draw  wealth  from  natural  resources,  but  have 
not  yet  accumulated  much  of  what  we  call  capi- 
tal, credit  is  har<l  to  be  obtainetl  by  those  who 
need  it  the  most,  aiul.  judged  by  immediate  results, 
loans  cost  to(»  much.  This  uncomfortable  state  of 
alVaiis  is  not,  however,  justly  to  b<e  attributecl  to 
the  lender  or  to  any  system  of  baiddnj:.  Kvery 
countrv.  (;'■  course,  needs  a  sound  system  of  bank- 
ini;-.  but  the  lu'edy  borrower  often  wishes  for  one 
winch  is  just  the  reverse.  In  ('ana<la  thebankinj]j 
charters  run  for  only  ten  years  at  a  time,  while 
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fftr  Jilioiit  lifty  years  in  the  I'liircd  States  tlie 
most  iiii|M>itaiil  syslciu  of  baiikinit  in  the  eoun- 
try  iieeiled  iiiaiiy  reloiiiis  in  tli(»  interest  of  the 
peo}>le,  ImiI  they  were  ]»raeticjilly  niiobtainuble 
because  the  iieople,  as  repi-eseiited  in  Congress, 
disliked  lii"  bankers  and  would  n.>t  do  anytbinj; 
to  mend  maiters.  In  Caiuida  at  the  d(M'eniiiuI 
revision  the  system  is  discussed,  and  at  every 
renewal  of  tlie  IJaidc  Act  important  chanjies  have 
taken  place,  not,  h(»wevei',  with  tlu'  object  of 
makinti  bankinjx  more  jsrofitable  except  to  the 
extent  that  a  service  which  is  better  for  the 
people  will  in  the  end  be  better  for  the  banks 
also.  Anyone  who  reads  the  evidence  jiiven  before 
the  Cominittee  o.i  Itanking  at  Ottawa  in  1013 
must  acknowled<ie  that  every  firievaiice  ])ronj2;ht 
against  the  baidvs  was  answei'ed  frankly,  whether 
every  particular  answer  was  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  West  or  not.  Settlei-s  in  Canada  will,  in 
some  cases,  express  their  ])reference  for  some 
other  system  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomt'd,  while  othei-s  from  the  same  country  will 
express  most  vigorously  their  jtreference  for  the 
Cana<lian  system.  As  a  rule,  such  opinions 
retlect  a  j)ersonal  exjx'iience  and  do  not  help  to 
determine  what  is  really  best  for  the  cotintry. 

Credit  is  sensitive,  and  what  the  banker  wants 
is  security  for  the  repayment  of  his  loan.  His 
interest  charge  \\  ill  be  g(>verned  by  the  nature  of 
the  security  olTered  him,  by  the  cost  of  carrying 
on  his  business  and  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
borrower's  community  possesses  loanable  capital: 
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Peciirity    iiiiiy    iikmii   coiiiiiHMlitit's   ov   bonds,   so 
deposited  as  to  be  entirely  in  the  bank's  control; 
it  may  mean  tlu'  i»led,iie  of  movable  property  still 
in  tlu'  jtossession  of  the  borrower,  or  the  jdediie 
of  tixed  i»roperty  by  inort<ia<;e;  it  may  mean  only 
the  nnsecnred  i>romise  of  the  borrower.    Cb'arly, 
the  borrower  is  jnst  as  nineh  interested  as  the 
lender  in  the  satisfactory  state  (»f  these  securi- 
ties, because  the  extent  and  the  cost  of  the  credit 
he  is  able  to  obtain  will  depend  lar«:ely  thereon, 
but  he  does  not  always  act  as  if  he  realized  this. 
If  the  borrower  has  a  lax  idea  of  what  he  may 
do  with   movable  proi)erty   pb'd^'ed   to  a  bank, 
althou<;h  still  in  his  jiossession,  or  if  he  encour- 
ajics  lejiislation  which  has  the  etfect  of  piling 
up  liens  on   mortj>;ajie<l   i)roperty   ahead   of  the 
mortj^ajje  itself,  he  should  not  wonder  if  credit 
declines    in   extent    and    becomes   more   costly. 
Strauf^e  as  it  may  seem,  credit  will  increase  in 
volume  and  decrease  in  cost  in  ])roportiou  to  the 
quantity  of  loans  which  may  safely  be  made  on 
the  mere  name  of    the  borrower   without    the 
pledjie  of  auythinj?  else. 

What  is  wanted  in  order  to  improve  the  rela- 
tions between  the  borrowers  in  the  West  and  the 
banks  is  frequent  discussion;  candid  but  friendly 
statement;  the  improvement  of  the  Hank  Act 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  it  does  not  serve  the 
best  purposes  of  the  community;  the  recognition 
that,  as  the  banks  are  trustees  for  the  depositors, 
they  have  not  the  right  to  lend  on  anything  but 
sound  security ;  and  the  mutual  etYort  of  every- 
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OIK'  to  ci'CMlc  sdcli  ]»i-oviiu-ial  laws,  such  standards 
of  Itiisincss  and  couccidions  of  individual  cliarac- 
tci'.  thai  credit  will  hcconu'  chcaj*  Itccausc  losses 
from  bad  loans  are  no  longer  excessixc.  [n  such 
a  new  e(Mintry  as  (he  ^^'est  iliei-e  is  not  only  too 
larnc  a  i»ro]»orlion  of  men  seekinjx  to  inanaj;e  land 
oi-  de\('lo|)  some  other  of  <Mir  natural  resoui-ces 
without  adcijuate  ca|)ital,  hut  there  ai-e  also  too 
many  liaid<  oliices  which  have  not  yet  accumu- 
lated enoutih  business  to  i»av  and  too  manv  vouu"' 
and  inexperienced  bankers  in  cluni:e  of  them. 
Time  and  jtatience  will  cure  this,  but  1  fear  tliere 
is  no  short  road  bv  lejiislation  or  bv  anv  other 
method. 


AGRICULTURAL  LOANS 

In  some  countries  land  bankin<r  and  commer- 
cial baidvinj;  are  closely  couTiected.  but  happily 
in  this  country  they  are  clearly  separated.  The 
air  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  is  full  of 
l)lans  for  an  improved  .system  of  a^n-icultural 
loans.  For  many  years  I  have  ur.ued  that  the 
present  sysi<'ni  of  borrowiui;  a  sum  which  actu- 
ally falls  due  every  live  years,  and  which,  as  a 
rule,  the  farmer  cannot  i)ossibly  ])ay,  should  ho 
changed  to  (»ne  under  which  rhe  loau  Avould  bo 
repaid  by  an  annual  rent-char<;e  endiu};  in  a 
certain  innnbei-  of  years,  the  rent-charge  beai'inj; 
some  relation  to  the  annual  product  of  the  farm. 
The  c(»mmeri'ial  banker  always  wants  his  money 
back  fairly  soim,  because  hi'  must  keep  his  capital 
liijuid,     Tlie  loan  or  trust  comj'anv  onlv  desires 
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to  rocoivp  the  interest  -  if  the  loan  is  well  sernred 
— and  tht'i-e  is  no  real  ])vessnre  n]>on  the  bor- 
rower to  pay  his  debts.  The  farmer,  therefore, 
often  lets  the  year,  and  sometimes  the  years,  i^o 
by  witliont  payinj:  anythinj;  on  the  i)rincipal  of 
his  debt.  A  very  little  more  aihlcd  to  the  interest 
and  paid  on  each  interest  day  would  have  paid 
the  debt  in  a  (generation.  In  snch  a  case  the 
farmer  ;.joes  to  bed  to  bear  in  the  early  mornin;:; 
hours  the  weij,dit  of  the  whole  mort,u:a^e,  and 
often  it  makes  him  a  sonr  pessimist  without  a 
kind  thouiiht  for  anyone.  If  he  had  to  pay  a 
rent-char«re  equal  only  to  the  interest  and  the 
amortization,  he  could  do.it  readily,  and  he 
would  feel  when  he  had  made  tin*  year's  payment 
that  he  was  out  of  debt.  lie  wouhl  no  more  fe<'l 
that  the  next  year's  jiayment  was  a  ])resent  debt 
than  a  slioj)k<'eper  who  had  rented  premises  for 
ten  years  would  think  he  owe<l  the  whole  ten 
vears'  rent  at  anv  one  time.  Lej;islation  and 
some  other  thin^is  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish refoi-m.  but  we  are  all  interested  in  a  jjood 
system  of  agricultural  lendinj?,  and  out  of  the 
present  discussion  I  hope  a  new  day  for  the  West- 
ern farmer  as  a  borrower  will  arise.  If  he  could 
settle  do'  ji  to  the  task  of  accpiirinj;  the  full 
ownership  of  his  farm  over  a  lonj^er  series  of 
yeais,  but  with  lesser  strain,  he  wouhl  be  a 
hai»]>ier  citizen,  he  would  have  more  to  spend  on 
imjirovements,  and  if,  after  makinjr  all  the  pay- 
ments due  in  any  one  year  he  still  had  money  to 
spare  there  are  banks  and  otb.fr  means  of  Laying 
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hv  ('n]»it;il  for  ;i  I'iiiiiv  <l;iv.  T  urn  told  Hint  maTiv 
fiirnicrs,  iissnicil  ol"  tlicii-  ;!l)iii!y  to  |»;iy  olT  lAv^r 
sums  iiiiinially,  would  not  liorrow  in  tlic  nnuinci' 
siijijfcstcd.  Tlic  jinswci*  to  this  is  that  such 
farmci's  «'vid('ntly  do  not  need  the  aid  of  any 
improved  system,  and  if  tlioy  find  the  i>ayment 
of  i)iin(ii)al  so  easy  the  rate  of  interest  cannot 
be  intolerable.  I  am  concerned  about  those  who 
find  the  mort^a<,'e  hard  and  not  easy  to  pay.  I 
am  also  told  that  those  who  remember  the  old 
instalment  moitjj;aj;es  in  Ontario  would  not  like 
loans  iji  the  form  sufijjjeste*!.  There  is.  however, 
no  real  jiro\ind  for  comparison,  especially  as  the 
law  throughout  Canada  now  provides  that  where 
in  the  payments  under  a  mort<i;a<;e  the  jirincipal 
and  inteiest  are  blended  the  mort^ajje  shall  con- 
tain "a  statement  showinjj  the  amount  of  such 
principal  money  and  the  rate  of  interest  char<;e- 
able  thereon  calculated  vearlv  or  halfvearlv  not 
in  advance.'' 


THE  RAILROADS 

When  we  look  at  a  map  of  the  preat  Canadian 
West  by  some  eaily  traveller  we  see  a  vast  area 
called  the  Fertile  licit,  and  a  still  jjreater  area 
included  as  part  of  the  Great  American  Desert. 
The  latter  i)ai't  was  thought  to  be  useless  for 
agriculture,  whether  valuable  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses or  not.  The  Fertile  Helt  was  a  mere  pos- 
sibility for  the  future,  its  prospective  value  in 
money  beinfr  ])laced  at  a  few  cents  per  acre — • 
there  being,  indeed,  practically  no  money  value 
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at  all.  The  land  was  an  oppdi-timity  for  man's 
labour.  .mkI  lu'<:an  to  have  value  wlicu  he  turnt'd 
a  furrow  or  i)ut  sonic  cattle  to  •;ra/c  on  it;  but 
he  raij^lit  cultivate  the  land  and  pasture  cattle 
for  ever  without  any  result  in  money  so  lonsj:  as 
there  were  no  transport  facilities.  Throujihout 
the  history  of  the  settlement  of  North  America 
the  venturesome  pioneer  has  sought  free  or  cheap 
land  in  advance  of  transportation  facilities,  and 
in  his  periods  of  trajrical  distress,  lu'cause  of  the 
absence  of  a  market  for  the  plentiful  products  of 
his  newlv  turned  soil,  he  has  been  anxious  to 
have  his  municipality,  or  liis  province,  or  any 
government  to  which  he  could  appeal,  promise 
almost  anything  to  the  equally  venturesome  ship, 
canal  or  railroad  builder  who  would  bring  him 
relief. 

If  any  citizen  of  Ontario  recalls  the  history 
of  the  Trent  Valley  Canal,  which  is  only  now 
Rearing  completion,  he  will  understand  the 
tragedy  of  those  early  settlers  who  prayed  for  it 
during  two  generations,  the  grandchildren  of 
whom  are  now  seeing  its  completion  long  after 
its  usefulness  has  been  superseded  by  the  rail- 
roads. The  great  Canadian  West  was  of  little 
use  without  railroads,  and,  while  there  are  East- 
ern Canadians  who  talk  glibly  about  excessive 
railroad  building  in  Canada.  Western  Canadians 
know  that  between  the  (Ireat  Lakes  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  there  is  not  only  no  surphis  of 
railroad  mileage,  but  that  the  inadequacy  of  their 
railroad  facilities  is  still  the  cloud  over  many 
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now  fanning  conmniiiitit's.  Wliatovor  follies  of 
this  kind  may  have  bt'cn  coinniittcd  in  other  paits 
of  Canada  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  in  this 
essay.  The  West  keenly  desired  th<>  bnildinj;  of 
the  i»resent  railroads,  and  if  it  is  trne,  as  I  liope 
it  is,  that  we  are  all  workinj;  for  the  fntnre  of 
this  country,  which  is  only  another  way  of  sayinji 
that  we  are  all  workinj;  for  the  fntnre  of  <mr 
children,  we  nnist  desire  to  see  tlu'se  railroads 
made  as  complete  instrnments  of  economic  trans- 
portation as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  Uidess 
we  have  that  narrow  kind  of  seltishness,  which  in 
the  end  means  natiimal  snicide,  we  shall  not  wish 
to  see  <nir  prodncts  transi>orted  to  the  lireat 
iu)ints  of  <()nsnmi)tion  in  Enro]»e  by  any  but  onr 
own  railroads  and  onr  own  ships. 

The  West  and  the  transjmrtation  c(mipanies,  as 
^rood  Canadians,  have  made  a  jjentltMiian's  ajjree- 
ment.  which  shonld  avert  snch  a  misfcu'tune  to 
theconntry ;  1  am  not  for<;ettin<i.  however,  that  a 
gentleman's  ajireement  means  that  each  shall 
play  the  jiame  fairly.  I  have  no  intention  of  dis- 
cnssini;  the  merits  of  the  sitnation  as  it  exists— 
whether  or  not  the  railroads  give  as  efficient  a 
service  as  is  ]tossible  and  at  as  low  a  charge  as 
is  reasonable  my  i>nri»ose  is  to  nrge  that  the 
railroad  is  a  part  of  the  social  contract  which 
holds  the  conntry  together,  that  its  owners  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  ]>iofit.  and  that  by  action 
through  the  Railway  Commission  the  prodncers 
or  the  shippers  and  the  railroad  companies 
shonld,  from  stage  to  stage,  try  to  work  out  the 
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difficulties  with  keen  rejiard  to  their  particular 
interests,  of  course,  but  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
interests  of  tlie  country  as  a  whole.  In  order  to 
have  the  railroads  built,  jjovernnient  aid  was 
g:iven  freely,  and  because  of  this  there  are  many 
who  deny  the  right  of  the  railroad  builder  to 
profit  by  his  enterprise,  but  this  is  clearly  not 
playing  the  game.  What  we  must  secure,  if  it 
be  possible,  is  the  fixing  of  fair  rates  of  carriage, 
which  shall,  after  paying  the  interest  on  all 
bonds,  guaranteed  l)y  the  government  or  other- 
wise, give  a  fair  profit  to  those  who  own  the  rail- 
road. If  we  think  we  can  do  better  by  turning 
over  the  management  and  ownership  to  the 
people,  or  what  is  called  government  ownership, 
clearly  that  is  what  we  should  do,  but  we  should 
not  do  this  simply  because  we  are  impatient  with 
the  problems  that  confront  us.  We  should  do  it 
only  because  we  believe  that  by  state  manage- 
ment we  can,  after  paying  interest  on  our  rail- 
road indebtedness,  alTord  to  carry  freight  at  a 
lower  rate  than  competing  railroads  with  skilled 
management  will  carry  it  un<ler  the  pressure  of 
the  Railroad  Commission. 


PRICES  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GOODS 

Another  feature  of  the  first  series  of  grievances 
is  the  alleged  high  prices  for  all  classes  of  goods, 
whether  supplied  by  the  implement  dealer  or  the 
shopkeeper.  Apart  from  the  tariff,  to  which  I 
shall  refer  later,  prices  should  depend  upon  com- 
petition, credit  and  all  thai  is  connected  with  the 
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distribution    of    jioods.      A    Ronoration    ago   in 
Ontario  •'vcrv  buyer  of  <ioods,  whother  he  paid 
cash  or  obtained  credit,  was  payinj;  not  merely 
for  the  floods  lie  received,  but  for  the  bad  debts 
mad.'  bv  the  shojikeeper  in  selliufi  to  less  trnst- 
woithvCustomers.     In  a  very  larjre  part  of  East 
,.rn  (^mada  this  is  the  case  to-day,  and  where- 
..ycr  it  is  so  the  shopkeeper  must  also,  as  a  rule, 
buv  on  credit,  ami  thus  pay  for  the  bad  debts 
made    bv    the    manufacturer    or    the    wholesale 
dealer.     The  buver  with  the  cash  be-jan  to  ask 
for  discounts,  an<l  eventually  the  shop  selling 
onlv  for  cash  came  into  existence.    Then  it  was 
disiovered  that  the  man  with  the  cash  had  an 
enormous  advanta-e  over  the  man  who  needed 
credit;  li<'  <ould  buy  where  he  liked,  while  the 
other  man  was  tied  to  the  shop  where  he  owed  a 
bill.    Thus  to  retain  its  customers  the  cash  store 
must  olTer  low  prii^es  and,  what  goes  with  low 
prices.  elTective  and  cheap  delivery.     Now  Win- 
nijieg  oir.MS  as  brilliant  examples  of  what  can  be 
don." in  pri.es  and  distribution  in  exchange  for 
tash  as  any  eastern  .ity  in  Canada.    The  farmer 
\\h(.  has  th."  money  or  who  has  credit  at  his  bank 
sh.Mil.l  buv  with  til.'  r.'ady  cash,  thus  securing  the 
k.'.'n  .-..mpetiti.)!!  f..r  his  trade  and  the  low  prices 
whi.h  .-.mie  from  such  competition.     When  from 
the  sal.'  of  his  farm  i)rodncts  he  obtains  .ash,  if 
h.'  mcr.'lv  liquidat.'s  a  standing  ac.ount  he  has 
].ai.l    his"  share   f.)r   those   wh.)   n.'ver  liquidate 
theirs,  but  when  he  .-an  use  iiis  cash  lu  buy  direct 
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he  will  find  that  he  has,  hy  takinj;  crodit  in  the 
past,  been  indulj^in^  in  a  very  expensive  luxnry. 

The  West  eoinplains  that  there  are  too  many 
hanks,  shopkeepers,  implement  ajjents,  and 
middlemen  of  all  kinds;  that  there  is  jjeneral 
inefticieney  anioni;  them  all;  that  credit  is  too 
easily  jrranted;  that  too  little  valne  is  jtnt  np(»n 
cash  payments  as  comitan'd  with  credit ;  that  too 
little  rejiard  is  shown  for  the  fact  that  these 
middlemen  have  imdertakei'  to  snpply  the  West 
with  its  reqnirements  and  shoidd  in  all  fairness 
do  this  as  cheaply  and  as  elVcctivcly  as  possible. 
In  time  themailorder  house,  the  shop  sellinj;  only 
for  cash,  co-oj)erative  bnyinu  by  the  farmers  and 
competition  amonji  those  who  sell  on  credit  will 
cure  this  condition,  but  meanwhile  the  West  has 
to  pay  for  this  want  of  etficiency  and  for  the  bad 
debts  arising  from  the  imju-rfcctions  of  the  sys- 
tem. Surely  the  East  should  do  its  part  to  work 
out  a  plan  whi<li  will  lessen  or  put  an  end  to  this 
particular  grievance. 

THE  TARIFF 

This  brinjrs  me  to  the  second  series  of  g:riev- 
ances:  tlu)se  connected  with  the  taritf.  It  is, 
I  think,  to  be  rej;retted  that  those  who  discuss 
the  tarilT  <;enerally  ranj;e  themselves  under  the 
banner  either  of  Free  Trade  or  Protection,  and 
discuss  the  subject  either  on  abstract  <;rounds, 
which  have  little  relation  to  the  facts,  or  on 
facts  relatinj;  to  their  own  fortunes,  which  have 
little  bearing  on  the  peculiar  i)rinciple'^  which 
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are  at  stake  in  Canada.    The  opinion  of  a  Brit- 
ish free-trader  as  to  what  is  pood  for  Canada  is 
of  as  little  value  as  the  opinion  of  a  Canadian 
manufacturer,  who  is  thinkinjj  only  of  the  tariff 
in  connection  with  his  own  business.     Both  of 
these  extremists  becloud  the  real  issue  and  make 
it  diflicult  for  jjood  citizens  to  get  together  on 
this  complicated  question.     No  thoughtful  East- 
ern  man   can,   however,   renuiin   indifferent   to 
the  fact    Ijat  almost  all  our  fellow  citizens  in 
the  West  think  that  our  tariff  has  been  built 
lip  by  sucessive  governments  which  have  taken 
counsel  mainly  with  the  manufacturers,  and  have 
hugely    ignored    the    interests   of    the    farmers. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  many  itcople  in  the  East 
think  we  have  surrendered   for  ever  the  right 
to    manufacture    certain    articles    in    order    to 
please  the  farmer.    With  such  extreme  variance 
of  opinion  it  is  surely  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  the  future  prosperity  of   Canada  that  we 
should  create  the  machinery  for  a  national  solu- 
tion of   the  i)roblem.     Would  it  not  be  well  to 
establish  a  Tariff   Commission  on  which  both 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  would  feel  that  they 
A-ere  fairly  represented?    If  the  incidence  of  the 
tariff  is  found  to  be  unfair  to  the  farmer  and  the 
wage-earner,  after  giving  proper  consideration  to 
national  as  well  as  private  interests,  such  griev- 
ances should  be  remedied  as  early  as  possible. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  men  so  strongly 
opposed  to  a  protective  tariff  should  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  demand  actual  free-trade,  but 
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it  ia  probable  that  aftor  a  full  discussion  of  the 
situation,  both  they  and  thr  cxtroinista  who 
favour  hijih  jn-otf'otion  will  be  willinj;  to  abate 
srnu'what  tludr  extronu'  views,  and  that  a  work- 
ing basis  may  be  found  which  will  do  justice  to 
the  individual  and  not  destrcy  the  future  of 
Canada  as  one  nation. 

The  writer  as  a  young  man   was  an   ardent 
free-trader,  distributing  Cobilen  Club  itamphleta 
wherever  the  seed  might  thus  be  sown;   but  he 
has  spent  over  half  a  century  in  trying  to  do  his 
share  in  building  up  a  nation  beside  another 
country  with  twelve  or  more  times  the  popula- 
tion and  with  nearly  a  century  the  start  of  us. 
Whether  wisely  or  not,  we  have  deci<led  to  become 
a  nation  of  manufacturers  as  well  as  of  agricul- 
turists, and  we  have  also  decided  to  build  up  oil r 
country  without  becoming  a  part  of  the  United 
States.'   Our  i)roblem  then  is  how  (^anada,  exist- 
ing as  she  does  alongside  such  a  development  of 
manufactures  and  of  agriculture  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  can  best  do  this.    Here  again,  as 
I  have  already  suggeste<l,  we  must  make  a  com- 
promise between  the  interest  of  the  individual 
an<l  that  of  the  people  as  a  whole.    We  must  keep 
the  implied  social  contract  if  that  be  reasonably 
compatible  with  individual  success.   If  any  West- 
ern man  thinks  that  he  owes  no  consideration  to 
the  railroads  and  none  to  the  manufacturers,  I 
fear  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  him,  but  I  have  just 
as  little  concern  for  the  manufacturer  who  treats 
the  Western  farmer  a«  his  legitimate  spoil.    We 
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lijivt'  1M»  ii)-'lit  to  iiiiikf  ;iii  ;irli(I('  at  all.  if,  after 
all  thinjis  liavr  Immmi  .uiisitltTtMl,  the  iiiM'cssary 
protcclivc  (Inly  inakt's  the  i»ii(<'  ditprcssivr ;  hiit 
the  Canadian  h\\\v\\  Ix-forc  he  rdiiiplaiiis,  must 
n'liiciiilifi-  that  taxes  in  some  form  must  lie  paid. 
:iml  that  lie  e;iim(»t  expert  a  low  rate  for  lOast- 
hound  fi-eijrlit  if  lie  docs  U(.t  ene(.uiai:e  West- 
hound  freight. 

I    am    aware    that    he   says    he    would    rather 
|»;iy  direet  taxes,  hut   I  notice  that  he  also  says 
that   no  ;.:.'ome  slwudd   he  taxed   that    is  under 
'!<[,{){){)  jM-r  annum.      It   is  hard   to  hclieve  that 
the  farmers  of  the  I'ree  Trade  L.-au'ue  platform 
really  mean  this.     We  all  aeknowledL'e  the  jus- 
lice  of  exempt iu;^  from  taxation  what«'ver  iTicome 
is    ueecssary    to    provide   a    hare   livintr,   hut    to 
exemi»t  all  ineonu's  under  *4,(MH>  would  save  from 
taxation  ]uactlcidly  everyhody  hut  the  very  few 
who  are  unusually  rich.     More  than  lunetytive 
out    of  every    hundred    would    es<ape.      I    do   not 
hclieve    that     the    well-to-do    farmer    wishes    to 
cscai»e  all  taxation  for  thesui»port  of  the  federal 
^rovernment.  and  I  am  (piite  sure  that  he  does  not 
wish    that    almost   every   dweller   in    towns  and 
cities  slnndd  also  escape.     I   have  no  intention, 
however,  of  ariruinu  the  (pu'stion,  and  there  is 
not  enou<!;h  spaee  at  my  disposal  if  I  had.      I  only 
wish  to  warn  the  man  who  intends  to  deal  justly 
hy  his  country,  while  demandinj;  justiee  for  him- 
self, that  the  fair  deal  at  which  wo  seek  to  arrive 
will  not  he  aided  hy  the  extremists  on  either  side 
of  the  controversy.     As  [  said  cai  licF,  what  we 
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lu-ed  is  frank  and  fraih'ss  discussion,  with  thr 
ivcofinition  tl.at  tin'  taiilV  should  not  »«*  mad.' 
just  to  suit  a.iv  onr  .lass.  hut.  as  far  as  lu.ss.hk, 
to  suit  Canada  as  a  whoh-.  Wh.-n  it  is  next  iind.-r 
disrussi.ui  at  Ottawa  1  ho]"'  "<>  on.'  will  l.'.'l  that 
tlu'  manufa.tufcis  hav.'  th.-  .-ar  of  th.'  (;..v»'rn- 
ni.'nt,  an.l  I  Imp.'  th.-n'  will  h.'  a-ii.nltufists  an 
^^■i'\\  asoth.r  W.'St.Mii  husin.'ss  ni.'U  pivscnt,  ami 
that  all  will  d.'hat.'  this  ^'i-.'at  .pu'sthui  in  the 
broa.h'st  and  m.»st  truly  national  spirit. 

What  is  cloar  Iwyond  ar-iunu'iit  is  that  ajiri- 
onltutv  is  still  th.'Uiost  imiMutaiit  of  the  p'- - 
du.tiv.'  foir.'s  in  Cana.la,  an.l  that  it  sh.nil.!  hi' 
a  im>titabh'  tiid.l  f.>r  thos.'  who  .h'sir.'  t..  f.dh.w 
it  as  a  vocation  is  also  n..t  ..p.'ii  t*.  .piostion.    The 
East  will  rcadilv  a.ln.it  th.-  truth  .»f  tho  stato- 
inont,  hut  it  nnist  also  W  ira.ly  t..  j..in  tlu'  West 
in  all  roas.niahl.'  measures  t..  .Misure  profit  in 
a^'ricultural  an.l   past.u-al   j.nrsuits  wh.Mi  these 
are  carried  on  with  avera«;e  intellifi.'u.e.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  West  must  n.)t  forjiet  that  the 
prosperity  of  .)th.M'  pursuits  has  Iu'IimhI  t.»  huild 
and  to  siistain  the  towns  and  cities  .»f  tin-  Hast, 
which  constitute  the  most  imp.)rtant  mark.-ts  tli.' 
Canadian  farmer  p.issesses,  an.l  that  in  sustam- 
inj;  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  atTairs  of  the  conn- 
try  from  the  smallest  to  the  most  important,  thes.- 
urban  dwellers  hav."  enormously   li-htened  the 
burden  of  the  a^'riculturist.     In.leed,  it  is  rather 
idle    to    argue    about    a    modern    natioa    which 
believes    that    it    has    a    great   futur.',    and    yet 
beli.'ves  it  can  snccee.l  by  one  industry  playing 
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falsf  with  anollicr  industry.  We  must  learn  to 
set  aloiifi  tofictlier,  and  this  we  shall  accomplish 
by  argument  and  not  by  holding  aloof  while  we 
abuse  each  other. 

Let  ns  learn  what  we  can  from  the  history  of 
the  Tnited  States.     When  the  war  between  the 
North  and  the  South  was  over,  pessimists  said 
that  the  East  and  the  West  would,  sooner  or 
later,  separate  over  the  tarilT.    In  those  days  the 
West  meant,  for  the  most  part,  the  Mississippi 
valley,  for  at   first   there   was   no   transcontin- 
ental railroad,  and  for  years  there  was  only  one. 
Farmers  in  States  like  Iowa  hauled  grain  as  far 
as  a  hundred  miles  to  market,  corn  was  some- 
times cheaper  to  burn  than  coal,  and  there  are 
few  ills  that  the  men  who  founded  the  Western 
States  did  not  sutTer.    But  to-day,  so  far  as  East 
and  West  or  North  and  South  are  concerned,  the 
whole  country   coheres.     They   have  plenty   of 
troul)les,  of  course,  of  other  kinds,  but  if  we 
recall  their  unsettled  areas  forty  years  ago,  we 
may  look  forward  confidently  to  the  time  when 
many  of  our  areas,  at  present  unsettled,  will  be 
peopletl,  and  we  may  surely  hope  that  our  chil- 
dren will  not  see  the  East  and  the  West  working 
out  of  harmony,  no  matter  what  new  social  or 
j)olitical  troubles  we  may  develop  through  other 
causes. 

A  UNITED    PEOPLE 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  other  aspects  of  our 
national  life  in  which  there  is  either  perfect  har- 
mony or  onlv  that  rivalry  which  springs  from  a 
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desire  for  prog:ress  alonj;  similar  lines.     When 
the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe  came  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue  there  was  no  question  of  East  or 
West  in  our  conception  of  our  duty  to  the  Empire 
or  in  our  realization  of  the  danjjera  which  threat- 
ened the  liberties  of  the  world.  In  the  enlistment 
of  our  soldiers,  in  the  vij!;our  of  our  efforts  to  pro- 
duce everything;  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war,  in 
our  liberal  f^iving  to  every  fund  for  the  soldiers 
or  their  dependants,  in  our  widened  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Empire  of  which  we  are  a 
l)art,  we  are  as  united  as  any  brothers  could  be 
in  an  hour  of  sudden  and  great  trial,  and  we  shall 
remain  so  to  the  end,  no  matter  what  strain  may 
be  put  upon  our  endurance.    Only  yesterday  we 
vere  for  the  most  part  a  new  people,  scattered 
over  a  new  land,  little  tested  as  to  our  national 
feeling,  trying  by  various  agencies  to  make  the 
West  thrill  with  the  legends  of  New  France  and 
to  make  the  East  follow  the  earliest  pathfinders 
in  their  descriptions  of  our  splendid  prairies  and 
of  our  magnificent  mountains,   and   to  arouse 
interest  in  the  narratives  of    the  Spanish  and 
other  adventurers  by  sea  who  first  saw  our  Paci- 
fic shores.    Indeed,  the  task  of  making  each  and 
every    Canadian    feel    that   the   history   of   the 
romantic  past  of  every  part  of  Canada  is  his  his- 
tory, had  but  begun.    Now,  ho-     ♦  er,  in  the  great- 
est drama  in  the  history  of  tl:    world  the  men  of 
our  Dominion,  acting  together,  have  made  the 
name  of  Canada  famous  for  all  time.    Before  the 
war,  judged  by  many  standards,  we  were  not  a 
nation.    Now,  Canada  is  credited  with  the  per- 
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forniaTU'c  of  {jroiit  actions,  lioth  on  tlu'  battle  line 
and  at  home,  wliicli  <ause  her  to  stand  before  the 
woil.l  stamped  unmistakably  with  the  hall-mark 
of  nationhood. 

To<ieth(M-  we  have  <-arri('<l  out  our  sliare  in  this 
jireat^var;  to.uctlKT  \vf  have  inrurred  the  cost  of 
U;  tojiethcr  we  shall  share  the  burden  in  coming 
ycars^botli  of  that  debt  and  of  tlie  pensions  and 
other  cxiMMiditures  on  behalf  of  our  soldiers  and 
tlK'ir   dejHMidants.      To   do   this    wc    must    pro- 
duce, both  of  raw  products  ami  of  manufactured 
art  ides,  more  than  ever  In'fore.    We  must,  as  far 
as  ]tossible,  tui-n  out  our  i»roducts  at  a  lower  cost 
and  of  a  betler  (pmlity  than  other  nati<ms.     To 
this  eml  the  East  and  the  West  should  be  meet- 
inj?  now,  and  they  are  doinii  so  to  some  extent,  in 
orTler  to  plan  for  the  settlement  of  soldiers  and 
others  on  the  land,  for  the  ])reliminary  education 
of  such  men,  for  the  establishment  of  systems  of 
lendinji  to  them  capital,  and  for  the  many  objects 
which  a  pra«-tical  commission,  free  from  juditics, 
couhl  surely  ai-cojnplish.     We  must  have— and 
scmie  of  our  (lovernments  are  movln<r  in  this  mat- 
ter also-    bnr«'aus  (>stablished  with  access  to  the 
laboratories  in  oiir  utuversities,  or  with  labora- 
tories of    their  own,  or  better  still   with  both, 
where   ]>roblems    in    physics,    chendstry,    metal- 
lnrj;y.  or  in  any  sinular  subject,  may  be  solved 
for  our  manufacturers  and  other  juodncers.     In 
the  tierce  tliiht    \'ov  commerce  which  will   come 
after  the  war,  the  til  test  will  as  usual  succeed. 
Woe    to    CaiKula    if    !■:;!«»    and    West   have   not 
co-operated  in  preparin<r  for  the  fray ! 
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EDUCATION 

In  oduoation  tho  relations  between  the  East 
and  the  West  are  happy  and  mutually  helpful. 
The  settlement  of  the  East  is  older,  and,  there- 
fore,  it   possesses   some  advantajjes   which    are 
cheerfully  leeojinized.     The  West  is  so  vifforous 
that  this  condition  may  not  last  hm}?,  but  by  the 
time  it  has  passed  away  many  of  the  ditliculties 
of  the  West  will   also  have  disappeared.     The 
fact  that  hi<;her  education  was,  from  the  be«,'in- 
ninji,  oari'ied  on  or  directed  mainly  by  }j;raduates 
of  the  universities  of  Eastern  Canada  naturally 
caused    the   atmosphere   of   the    Tniversities   of 
Manitoba,   Saskatchewan,   Alberta  and    British 
Columbia    to   be   conjienial    to    the   shaping   of 
their  curricula  and  the  establishment   of  their 
standards  and  methods  on  the  lines  of  the  East- 
ern universities. 

The  courses  in  Arts  in  the  West,  as  in  the  East, 
follow  liritish  rather  than  American  models,  an<l 
they  are  so  similar  throughout  Canada  that  little 
difticnlty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaininj;  recog- 
nition in  the  older  universities  for  work  done  in 
the  newer.  In  the  important  universities  of  the 
East  there  have  been  for  years  many  students, 
chietly  sons  and  daughters  of  former  graduates, 
who  ccme  to  take  their  college  or  professional 
course  in  the  earlier  homes  of  their  parents.  The 
number  will  be  lessened  in  coming  years,  but  it 
is  hope<l  that  for  graduate  and  professional  work 
it  will  long  continue  to  be  maintained. 

Very  great  importance  should  be  attached  to 
the  development  of  graduate  work  in  the  large 
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Plasteru  universities.  As  thev  become  well 
equipped  with  laboratories  and  libraries  the 
opportunities  they  atTord  for  advanced  work  will 
soon  be  as  {;reat  as  those  of  the  leadinjj  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States.  It  is  surely  of 
national  importance  that  these  universities 
should  attract  Western  jjraduates  so  tliat  they 
may  pass  on  to  higher  degrees  in  their  owr 
countrv.  If  thev  are  educated  in  Canada  instead 
of  in  the  United  States  they  will  return  to  the 
West  as  living  links  to  bind  our  country  together. 
Several  fellowshijKs,  worth  five  hundred  dollars 
each  with  free  tuition,  have  latelv  been  estab- 
lished  by  P^astern  Canadians,  and  to  encourage 
this  movement  they  are  to  be  first  olTered  to 
graduates  of  Western  universities. 

Each  year  for  the  last  three  years  a  conference 
of  Canadian  universities  has  been  held  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  common  problems  of 
higher  education  in  Canada,  and  hereafter  this 
conference  will  continue  to  meet  at  least  once 
every  two  years.  The  aim  is  to  unify  and  develop 
the  educational  side  of  our  national  life,  to  facili- 
tate interchange  of  students,  to  consider  how  best 
the  resources  of  the  universities  may  be  put  at 
the  disposal  of  th.\vouth  of  our  country,  to  enable 
our  younger  universities  to  draw  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  the  older  institutions  of  the  East,  and 
to  give  common  utterance  to  educational  needs 
which,  without  this  concerted  action,  might 
not  be  fully  considered  or  might  long  remain 
uusatisiicd. 
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There  are  many  features  of  our  national  life 
afifecting  the  relations  between  the  East  and  the 
West  to  which  I  have  not  referred,  but  I  have 
endeavoured    to    write    with    absolute    fairness 
regarding  such  matters  as  I  have  ventured  to 
review.     As  I  wrote  recently  in  a  short  article 
for  university  students,  our  responsibilities  are 
enormous.    We  have  been  put  in  charge  of  one- 
third  of   the  area  of   the  British  Empire.     We 
have  in  racial  origin,  land,  climato,  laws,  society, 
industrial   energy  and   moral   quality   such   an 
opportunity  as  has  seldom  come  to  any  people. 
In  the  whole  world  we  are  the  greatest  hope  of  the 
home-seeker.    If  we  will  turn  the  energy  we  have 
shown  in  tlie  war  to  the  building  of  that  Canada 
which  our  elements  are  intended  to  produce,  we 
shall  show  the  world  a  nation  such  as  history  has 
not  yet  recorded.     This  is  not  boasting— this  is 
said  in  deep  humility.     I  am  sure  that  all  the 
cards  are  in  our  hands,  and  I  hope  we  may  learn 
how  to  play  them  and  thus  win  the  greatest  game 
since  the  foundations  of  society  were  laid. 

B.  E.  Walker. 
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SAY  NOT,  THE  STRUGGLE  NOUGHT 
AVAILETH 


Sat  not,  the  struggle  nought  availeth, 
The  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 
And  as  things  have  been,  things  remain. 


If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars; 

It  may  be,  In  yon  smoke  conceal'd 
Your  comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  fliers, 

And,  but  for  you,  possess  the  field. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 
Comes  silent,  flooding  In,  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only. 
When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light; 

In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright. 


A.  H.  Clough. 
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CvNvnv  in  tlio  past  has  not  sufficiently  reooj;- 
niml  tl.at  the  reali/.able  value  of  its  resources  is 
(lonendent  upon  an  industrial  expansion  propor- 
tioned to  world  requirements  as  well  as  to  home 
demands.  Ap'iculture  and  manufactures  are 
equallv  natural  and  indispensable  in  a  country 
so  variously  and  richly  endowed.  Moreover, 
public  an.l  private  advanta-e  will  follow  a  cer- 
tain order  and  proportion  in  their  development. 

National  industries  are  simply  a  confjencs  of 
individual  enterprises.     The  requirements  of  a 
village  are  easily  ascertaintMl  and  the  activities 
of  its  inhabitants  tind  an  easy  adjustment.    ^^  itli 
the  growth  of  population,  services  assume  a  new 
division  which  not  infrequently  involves  tempor^ 
arv  loss  and  inconvenience  iluring  the  period  of 
readjustment.     As  population  further  increases 
and  distribution  widens,  it  becomes  increasinfjly 
difficult  to  proportion  the  application  of  capital 
and  labour  to  the  demand  for  specific  commodi- 
ties- but  individual,  and  therefore  national,  pros- 
perity  is    dependent    upon    the    success   which 
follows  these  efforts. 

Fluctuation  of  demand  for  employment,  finan- 
cial crises  and  general  business  stagnation  are 
siniplv  the  result  of  misdirection  of  capital  and 
labour  A  certain  portion  only  of  the  national 
income  can  be  invested  wisely  in  -  plant,'  and  a 
ratio  of  nroduction  must  follow  such  investment, 
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otliPi'wise  (lislocatiou  of  enterprise,  prochiotion 
jind  finance  becomes  unavoidable.  Our  experi- 
ence (lurinj;  1013-14,  as  is  now  apparent,  was  the 
result  of  misdirected  and  disproportionate  public 
and  i)rivate  expenditure.  We  spent  witliin  the 
prec«'din{;  seven  years  not  less  than  91,r>()0,000,000 
of  borrowed  capital  without  preserviii};  a  wise 
balance  between  immediately  productive  utilities 
and  those  from  which  the  returns,  as  in  the  case 
of  railways  and  municipal  improvements,  are 
slowly  ilizable.  Dislocation  will  equally  follow 
an  excess  of  production  in  particular  commodi- 
ties, although  the  same  capital  and  labour  might 
be  profitably  and  permanently  employed  in  other 
forms  of  production. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR  RESOURCES 

It  must  be  admitted  that  to  secure  a  propor- 
tionate development  of  resources  as  varied  and 
widely  spread  as  those  of  Canada  is  not  an  easy 
task.  It  demands  reliable  and  extensive  informa- 
tion as  to  foreign  requirements,  adequate  trans- 
portation and  banking  facilities,  favourable  trade 
treaties,  trade  and  technical  training  for  workers 
and  a  knowledge  of  modern  languages  on  the  part 
of  those  to  whom  is  directly  entrusted  the  sale 
of  Canadian  commodities  in  foreign  countries. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  possibility  and  impor- 
tance of  such  a  truly  national  development  are 
understood  and  appreciated,  we  may  more  reason- 
ably hope  for  stable  prosperity  and  the  successful 
solution  of  industrial  and  fiscal  problems.    The 
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Rtronpth  of  our  ocononiic  stnicti.ro  is  niPfisured 
hv  the  <l«'<:iof»  to  \vlii<li  all  product  iv«*  services  are 
proportioned  and  co  onlinatod. 

Maiinfactnicrs  are  so  often  told  that  afjrirul- 
tiire  is  Canada's  clii«»r  industry  tliev  are  disposed 
to  accept  a  protect i\'  tarill"  as  not  only  natural, 
but  indee<l  as  an  iidiereiit  rijjlit  of  industry  in 
■  an  agricultural  country  such  as  oiirs."  On  the 
«»iher  hand,  ajrriculturists  s(»  tirnily  believe  they 
are  the  li.u'kl»one  of  the  country  that  it  is  ditlicult 
to  persuade  them  that  a  backbone  ahtne  is  only  a 
museum  exhibit.  A  jdacid  acceptance  of  the 
theory  that  Canada  is  i>rimarily  an  agricultural 
country  has  e.xercised  a  pernicious  influence  upon 
Canadian  political  tliou<;ht  and  Canadian  indus- 
try. Grain  jjrowin*;,  cattle  raisinj;,  and  the  varied 
activities  of  farmiu};  are  not  more  entitled  to  be 
considered  primary  Canadian  industries  than  are 
the  manufacture  of  wood  p.ilp,  paper,  lumber, 
and  the  tinished  products  of  which  these  are  the 
constituents.  So  too  if  ■  nr  mineral  and  fishery 
products;  these  are  as  j  riniary  to  Can.ida  as 
are  cheese  and  butter.  Cn  lit  an«l  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  as  essential  to  production  as 
machinery  or  motive  power. 

The  time  has  come  when  a  new  national  policy 
should  find  its  e.vpression  in  measures  designed 
with  care  to  secure  a  truly  "  national "  develop- 
ment commensurate  with  our  resources.  This 
will  be  found  possible  only  if  the  whole  structure 
of  production  and  distribution  is  subjected  to  the 
critical  business  analysis  now  adopted  by  sue- 
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coRsfnl  individual  ontorprisos.     National  indtis- 
trios,  private  enterprise  and  pnhlie  busiiu'SH  are 
atTeeted  ecjnallv  bv  maladministration  and  incom- 
petent leadership".    When  private  enterprises  are 
mismanajie.l   the  ill   etVeels  fall   upon  .•<Mni)ara- 
tively  few  persons,  whereas  lailnre  to  condyKt  pub- 
lic business  with  wisdom  and  foresi-ht  involves 
loss  and  possibly  hardship  to  milli<»ns.     For  this 
reason  alone  the  stamlards  now  re<iulatin<i  pri- 
vate business  should  bo  equally  or  more  rijjor- 
ously  exercised  in  the  conduct  of  public  alVairs. 
If  tiio  far-reachiuf;  etVeets  of  publie  policy  and 
administration  wore  reali/.od  an  informed  public 
opinion  would  make  it  impossible  for  political 
leaders     to     retain     incomiu'tent     ministers     in 
administrative  positi<ms.      It  wcmld  be  as  difti- 
oult  for  an  unqualitiod  business  man  to  secure 
a  imblic  position  roquiriu};  business  experience 
as  it  is  now  for  a  man  without  medical  know- 
ledfje    to    secure    an    appointment    as    medical 
health  officer.    The  truth  is  little  serious  etTort 
has  been  made  to  study  Canadian  development  or 
the  administration  of  public  business  apart  from 
personal  or  party  interests  which,  while  possibly 
wholly  legitimate,  do  not  form  a  safe  basis  for 
political  or  industrial  leadership. 

For  many  vears  Canada  enjoyed  a  prosperity 
which  engendered  a  cheerful  but  dangerous 
laisscz  fairc  optimism.  The  teaching  of  political 
economists  might  and  indeed  probably  did  apply 
to  European  conditions,  but  not  to  those  in  a 
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ojnii};"  (ountrv  sucli  jih  <  aiiada  I  An  nninont 
Canadian  Justiticd  ()nr  railway  roii.stniction  to 
the  writer,  dcspitt-  its  self  evident  dispr()j)ort  ion- 
ate  expansion,  tijton  tiie  ;;ronnd  that  railway 
e.\perien«'e  in  the  I'nited  States  and  tireat 
IJritain  was  to  an  etpnil  de<:ree  temporarily 
nnfavonrabh'.  Onr  pi-es«*nt  lack  of  preparation 
foi'  i)osf-fnlliiiii  indnstrial  rondilions  wonid  indi- 
cate that  ev«'n  yet  we  do  not  admit  the  necessity 
for  preparedness  -national  as  well  as  imlividinil 
— in  confoiinity  with  a  wise  political  economy. 
The  continne<l  adoj^tion  «)f  onr  present  enstoms 
tarilT  is  a  fnrther  illnstration  of  onr  lack  of  scien- 
tific method.  I'or  the  fntnre  the  need  of  an  ever- 
iinreasin^  national  inconu'  will  alone  jnstify  the 
snbordination  of  individnal  to  community  i<leals. 
Our  aim  should  hv  an  orjj;anic  proj^ress  in  which 
producers,  distributors  and  consumers,  con- 
sciously tind  an  ever-wideninfi;  channel  of  com- 
mon interests.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
sujxfiest  one  or  two  of  the  many  steps  which 
mifjht,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  should, 
be  taken  immediately  to  advance  this  policy.  The 
plan  advocated  is  the  adoption  of  national 
CO  operative  methods  and  ideals  as  a  substitute 
for  class  and  self  centred  individualism.  The 
benefits  of  the  competitive  system  have  already 
reache<l  their  a|)ex.  The  future  lies  with  that 
couTitry  which  most  wisely  organizes  its  material 
and  human  resources,  re<'0«:nizin«j  the  solidarity 
of  the  interests  of  society  in  co-operative  effort 
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and  the  coiHluct  of  public  l)usiii('ss.  Democratic 
povcinnuMit  calls  for  Itctter,  not  less,  o-ganiza- 
tion. 

THE  CANADIAN  TARIFF 

TarilT  policy  lias  nominally  divided  Canadian 
pfditical   opinion,  one  i>arty  advocating;  import 
duties  chietly  for  i)urposes  of  "revenue,"  while 
the  other  has  maintained  the  national  importance 
of  "protection."'     Since  the  same  taritT  for  the 
most  i>art  served  l»oth  parti«>s.  it  is  evident  no 
serior.s  elTort  was  made  to  frame  a  tariff  upon 
the  principles  underlying:  the  pedicles  advocated. 
One  i)arty  was  happy  so  lonji  as  no  serious  oppo- 
sition developed  in  a<iricultural  cindes;  the  other 
was  content  to  enjoy  the  approval  of  manufac- 
turin*;  interests.    One  i>arty  inclined  towards  a 
reduction  of  duties,  while  the  other  favoured  as 
a  mininr.jm  the  status  tiiio.     The  ineseut  taritT 
is  the  result  of  political  expediency.     Political 
parties  uintc  in  their  desire  to  use  it  for  both 
revenue  and  protection,  but  without  attempting 
to  define  the  object  and  extent  of  the  protection, 
and  with  apparent  inditT«'rence  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  iirojtortion  the  tariff  affords  protection  its 
value  for  revenue  ]Mirposes  is  lessened.    Of  equal 
or  possibly  jjreater  importance  is  the  fact  that 
no  adecpiate  etTort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
ctTect  of  the  taritT  upon  social  well-being  and 
national  development. 

Without  attemptinj;  1o<>xhaust  the  subject,  one 
or  two  principles  may  be  stated  as  illustrating  a 
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treatment  of  the  tariff  which  niight  serve  to 
advance  national  inter«'sta. 

There  in  little  room  for  ]iarty  controversy  in 
the  statement  that  commodities  shonid  be  easily 
and  cheaply  jirocnrabh'  in  proportion  as  they  are 
indispensable  to  life  and  health.  If,  under  a 
"  low"  tariff,  it  is  not  possible  to  manufacture  in 
Canada  articles  required  by  the  least  well-to-do 
citizens,  such  articles  should  not  be  made  scarce 
or  dear  as  a  result  of  the  tariff.  Moreover,  neces- 
saries of  life  are  indispensable  to  production,  and 
commodities  in<lispensable  to  production  are  not 
proper  objects  of  heavy  taxation.  This  is  but  an 
indirect  way  of  statinj»  that  a  "  p.  otective  "  tariff 
has?  natural  limitations.  It  is  a  mere  platitude 
to  add  that  while  Canada  has  to  bear  the  present 
burden  of  national  indebtedness  luxuries  should 
be  heavily  taxed,  both  by  cjistoms  duties  and 
otherwise.  TarifT  ra^es  should  increase  propor- 
tionately with  the  cost  and  fineness  of  the  com- 
modities importe<l.  For  instance,  in  the  cas«»  of 
floor  coverings,  some  form  of  which  is  required 
in  Canada  owing  to  the  climate,  ch'vtp  and  sub- 
stantial carpeting  should  b<»  admitted  free  or  at 
a  low  duty,  while  higher  grades  shouhl  bear 
import  duties  in  proportion  to  their  costliness. 

It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  if  the  consuming 
public  be  called  upon  to  i)ay  for  protection,  it 
should  l)e  given  to  understand  wliy.,  for  what 
period,  and  for  what  ultimate  purpow.  An  a<lde<l 
cost  to  the  consumer  must  be  justified  by  s<mie 
present  or  future  national  advantaj;  \     Possibly 
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tho  poriod   for  which  ''protection"  is  {irant-(l 
should  bo  <h'finitcly  ajjreod  upon,  any  extension 
bcinj:  d(  pendent  upon  comparative  hibour  costs 
in  producti(»n.     IMotected  industries  in  this  way 
Avoulil  receive  notice  that  they  are  expected  to 
becoiae  self-(h'pcn(h'nt ;   that   under  special  cir- 
cumstances   their    "protection"    may    be    con- 
tinued; but  that  the  industry  must  justify  itself, 
since  the  i>urpose  of  the  taritf  is  {leneral  and  not 
individual  advanta-e.    The  object  is  clearly  not 
to  ensure  excessive  ]U-ofits  for  capital ;  the  issue 
of  watered  stock  by  ''  protecte<l"  ccmipanies  would 
therefore  l>e  considered  as  prima  farir  evidence 
of  the  necessity  for  tariff  revision. 

An  argument  frequently  advanced  for  protec- 
tive duties  is  that  industry  in  Canada  is  handi- 
capped since,  owing  to  our  smaller  market,  it  is 
not  possible  to  compete  successfully  with  manu- 
facturers whose  market  is  a  hundred  millions  of 
consumers  instead  of    only  eight   millions.      It 
must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  there  are  eco 
nomic  units  of    lu-oduction,  and   possibly  eight 
million  consumers  do  not  in  every  case  provide  a 
sutticient  market  for  such  a  unit.     What  shall 
we  say,  however,  of  industries  which  have  multi- 
plied until  th.-  factories  engaged  up(.n  the  same 
forms  of  production  are  numbered  by  the  dozen 
or  the  score?    If  the  «MOuomic  unit  of  i)roduction 
referred  to  is  ever  to  find  its  realization  in  Can- 
a<la.  will  it  be  secured  under  the  |»resent  system 
in  which  new  capital  is  eontinually  attracted  to 
enterprises  already  established  in  order  to  share 
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the  profits  of  those  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  lit  least  iu  their  paiticular  iiulustrv  an  eco- 
iioinic  unit  of  production  is  not  in  sijiht  and  the 
necessity  for  i)rotective  duties  as  ur<;ent  as  ever? 
One  n'sult  of  franiinir  a  tarilT  enibodyin}i;  a 
clearly  defined  ])olicy  won  hi  possibly  be  the  weed- 
ing out  of  parasitic  industries.  If  this  is  tlw 
result,  it  calls  for  no  <lefence.  The  obj<'ct  of  a 
wise  piotective  system  is  not  to  b<dster  up  ineffi- 
cient nianafienif  nt,  worn-out  plants  an<l  anti 
quated  methods  of  production  or  marketinj:.  Pro- 
tective duties  should  be  based  only  upon  the 
ascertained  needs  of  etficieut  pro<lncers. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  TARIFF  ON  EXPORT  TRADE 

The  impor^^ancc  of  export  trade  is  referred  to 
elsewhere.  It  is  sutlicient  at  pi-esent.  therefore, 
to  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  can  prcxluce  for  for- 
eign markets  only  if  we  <'an  sell  our  products 
pi'otitably  in  competition  with  the  world.  Pro- 
tective duties  can  find  no  justification  if  the 
direct  or  indirect  results  [)lace  Canadian  e.vports 
at  a  disadvantaj^e  comi)ared  with  competing;  pro- 
ducts. Amonfi;  the  factors  which  jjovern  this 
]>ro(lu«ti<m  aie.  (li,  the  cost  and  availability 
t)f  i-aw  materials;  1 1*1,  the  price  of  necessary 
Tuacliinery  :  i'.i) ,  lab<)\ir  ellicieucy  ;  (  4  » ,  wajje  ratt's. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  market  prices  of  living 
necessaries  are  j-etlected  in  the  wap*  rates  paid 
to  labour.  If  these  from  any  cause  ar"  increased, 
production  for  export  trade  will  be  uandica})ped 
unless  'greater  labour  efficiency,  favourable  trade 
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ti-cjitics,  :i<lv;intn<:('ons    frcifiht    iat«  s,   or   other 
factors,  ollsct  tlic  ?('sultin.i,'  (lisadvantn^'cs.    Tho 
saiiic  is  tiiK'  in  the  rase  of    raw  materials  and 
niacliiiH'rv.     Itut  there  is  an  added  fartor  which 
lias  not   received  sutticient  attention  from  those 
atVected.    We  should  no  lonjier  consider  personal 
or  even  pr(»\  incial  interests  as  of  ]>riniary  impor- 
tance.   Worhl  markets  are  essential  to  Canadian 
]»rosi)erity  and  the  totdl  cost  of  the  varioiis  fac- 
tors entering  into  products  for  exi)ort  must  not 
«\\ceed  that  of   our  conii)etitors.      If,  therefore, 
raw    materials,    necessaries    of    life,    and    other 
i-equirements  for  ,>roduction,  are  ma<le  <lear  as  a 
result  of  the  taritf  their  increased  cost  will  weigh 
with  prejudicial  etlect  upon  the  wajjje  rates  of 
Canadian  labour.     Conversely,  the  less  the  cost 
of  the  other  factors  entering  into  the  products, 
the  greater  will  be  the  margin  available  as  pay- 
ment for  labour.     It  is,  therefore,  of  importance 
to  Canadian  labour  that  the  requisites  of  eco- 
nomic ]n-oduction  should  enter  Canada  free  of 
duty,  unless  otherwise  procurable  at  a  cost  which 
will  not  jeopardi/.e  production  for  export.     If, 
liowever,  revenue  reipiirements  render  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  unavoidable,  c(mipensating  meas- 
ures shouhl  he  taken  to  stimulate  the  productive 
etticiency  of  machinery  and  labour.    There  is  con- 
st! ttited  an  uvgent  <h'mand  ui)on  the  Dominion 
(Jovernment    for   the  generous  sujtport  of  trade 
an<l  agricultural  and  technical  training.  The  use 
of    labour-saving    machinery  should   be  greatly 
extended  and  the  policy  of  scientific  and  indus- 
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trial  resoarch  already  entorcd  upon  vifjorously 
prnseciite<l  in  order  that  tho  incn-ased  niark«>t 
value  of  Canadian  national  production,  either  in 
quality  or  quantity — i)referaMy  in  both — may 
otTset  the  handicaps  which  otherwise  may  result 
from  the  operation  of  the  f«>deral  taritT.  For 
many  years  we  have  accejited  a  policy  of  prote**- 
tio.i  witiiout  takiu};  tin-  measures  necessary  to 
devoloj)  its  lofjical  <'conomic  acconipaiiiinent — a 
hi<,'hly-<H'j;anized  and  efliicient  system  of  jtroduc- 
tion  and  marketin«;.  It  should  he  realized  moie 
fully  tliit  in  the  last  analysis  the  protection 
which  is  secured  to  home  indt  stries  by  iiui»roved 
methods  of  production  and  nuirketinjj;  is  the  only 
sure  and  permanent  protection. 

TRADE  BALANCES 

Heretofore  we  have  expected  imports  and 
exjiorts  to  lind  a  satisfactory  adjustment  by 
means  of  international  trade.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  this  metiiod  in  the  past,  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  serve  equally  well 
for  the  future.  International  trading  will  be 
seriously  affected  as  an  outconu'  of  the  war  and 
will  dejiend  more  than  formerly  upon  trade  alli- 
ances and  an  assured  exchanjje  of  produ.ts. 
Larjj;e  use  will  be  made  of  tariffs  as  a  means  of 
economic  rehabilitation,  not  necessarily  as  forms 
of  reprisal,  but  to  meet  th;'  necessities  of  the  tin 
ancial  situation.  A  fiscal  policy  wholly  justifi- 
able and  desirable  when  adopft-d  by  a  cic(lit(»r 
country,  may  prove  little  shot  i  of  suicidal  iiudcr 
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other  coiulitions.  That  an  oxchaiijrc  of  coni- 
iiio(liti<*s  iM'twccn  conntiics  may  prove  of  advaii- 
t;i<;('  to  each  is  imt  dispntctl ;  tlic  fact  remains 
that  Canadian  exports  must  for  niiiny  years 
vastly  exceed  Canadian  imjtorts.  owiii;^  to  our 
past  heavy  hoi'iowin^s,  private  as  well  as  public. 
The  Canadian  larilV,  therefore,  must  he  made 
more  manifestly  a  mciins  of  harterinj;  prodm-ts 
foi"  products  as  the  niiiiiinitni  of  our  economic 
requirements.  (Jreat  Itritain  hein^  the  lar«;est 
and  most  c«'rtain  market  f<u*  Canadian  prodiu-ts, 
it  may  jtay  us  hetli-r  as  a  nation  to  |)urchase 
our  fcueljiii  reipiirenuMits  thei'e  evt'u  at  a 
slight  I V  y;ri'atei-  monev  cost.  Wj'  mav  he  able 
to  buy,  for  instance,  in  the  I'nited  States  some 
commodities  at  a  less  immediate  cost,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  such  purchases  will  bear  the  same 
ultinmte  cost.  Great  IJritain  will  in  future  be 
less  of  a  creditor  nation  than  formerly.  To  the 
extent,  therefore,  that  we  direct  our  purchases  to 
British  markets  we  ensui-e  the  sale  of  home  pro- 
ducts and  stimulate  their  production.  This  sale 
and  stimulus  may  well  repay  substantial  tarilT 
preferences;  for  trade  balances  shouhl  not  be 
left  in  future  to  tind  as  they  can  a  satisfactory 
adjustment. 
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A  BOARD  OF  INDUSTRY 

As  a  first  step  toward  the  reforms  advocated  it 
appeals  «lesirable  that  i»rovision  should  be  made 
for  the  consideration  of  the  tarilT  solely  from  the 
standpoint  of  fiscal   ie(]uirements  and  national 
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interests.  It  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  appoint  a  permanent  Hoard  of 
Industry,  wliose  duty  it  will  he  to  study  the  rela- 
tion and  balance  which  should  exist  amongst  our 
productive  activities,  having;  regard  to  the  neces- 
sity for  an  accepted  policy  which  will  secure  for 
Canada  the  largest  available  dividend.  The 
necessity  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  board 
will  be  apparent  when  it  is  realized  that  irrecon- 
cilable differences  exist  between  Kast  and  West 
and  between  differen"^  "lasses  of  ])r(>ducers  which 
may  have  serious  results  unless  reasonable  com- 
promises are  brought  about  as  a  result  of  better 
understanding  the  problems  common  to  each  in 
connection  with  production  and  marketing. 
Intelligent  public  opinion  can  be  united  if  the 
issues  are  not  obscured  by  party  catch-words  and 
misrepresented  because  of  inadequate  and  mis- 
leading information. 

A  protective  tariff  wisely  designed  may  be 
made  to  strengthen  the  national  structure,  to 
enlarge  opportunity  and  diversify  employment- 
But  protection  is  a  narcotic  as  well  as  a  stimu- 
lant. If  not  carefully  restricted  to  national  ends, 
it  may  be  made  to  enrich  individuals  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  to  weaken  initiative  and 
efficiency  in  industry,  and  to  corrupt  politics  by 
the  sacrifice  of  principles  to  party  expediency. 
The  present  haphazard  system  of  protection  can 
not  and  should  not  remain  as  the  national  policy 
of  Canada.  Those  who  for  patriotic  reasons 
approve  a  protective  tariff  should  unit«^  in  sup- 
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portinp  nio;isnrps  to  prevent  its  abuses  and 
reform  existing  irrej;iilarities.  Such  measures 
may,  and  doubtless  will,  Iw  the  .subject  of  con- 
troversv,  but  dit!icultics  will  disap|)ear  whenever 
the  national  purposes  of  a  wise  protective  jmlicy 
for  Tanada  receiv(.  clea*'  definition.  Equality  of 
talent  and  income,  even  if  desirable,  are  not 
obtainable  by  state  action,  Imt  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity is  an  ideal  of  Democracy  f(U'  which  the 
people  of  Canada  may  well  sacririce  selfish  inter- 
ests and  existing  party  divisions. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MARKETING  ABILITY 

Paradoxi<al  thoujjh  the  statement  may  appear, 
the  crux  of  production  lies  in  marketin*;.  An 
efficient  selling:  system  is  the  surest  and  speediest 
way  to  increase  production;  and  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  selling  is  a  direct  road  to  foreign  trade. 

Without  a  too  fine  weighing  of  words,  it  may 
truthfully  be  said  that  under  modern  conditions 
marketing  ability  governs  employment.  This 
means  something  more,  and  something  more 
immediately  important,  than  that  supply  is  gov- 
erned by  demand.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  not 
to  discuss  abstract  truths.  The  "supply''  with 
which  we  are  concerned  is  the  portion  produced 
in  our  own  country,  and  the  "demand"  which 
interests  us  is  the  proportion  of  world  demand 
which  can  be  diverted  to  Canadian  products.  We 
are  considering  the  case  of  a  country  which  must 
export  $175,000,000  of  products  annually  in 
excess  of  imports  to  pay  interest  charges.    We 
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are  discussinfj   production    Jind    marketing    for 
which  we  and  not  others  arc  responsible. 

Canadian  salesnianNhip  has  not  in  the  past 
kept  pace  with  Canada's  jiower  to  produce.  It  is 
<louhtful  if  even  durinp  the  period  of  greatest 
activity  prior  to  the  war  we  were  producinj;  more 
than  three-quarters  of  our  factory  capacity.  From 
the  census  returns  of  1911  it  would  appear  that 
in  proportion  to  output  Canada  had  an  indus- 
trial plant  1200,000,000  in  excess  of  pnxluctive 
requirements.  Irregularity  of  factory  employ- 
ment and  idle  plant  were  accepted  almost  heed- 
lessly as  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  an 
industrial  system.  Nor  did  employers  gener- 
ally acknowledge  any  responsibility  for  the 
underemployment  or  unemployment  of  men  and 
machinery.  As  a  solution  of  this  problem  export 
trade  was  under-valued,  and  even  those  regarded 
as  industrial  leaders  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the 
necessity  for  such  trade  in  the  case  of  factory 
products.  The  opinion  broadly  held  was  that 
Canadian  agriculturists  should  supply  the 
exports  and  Canadian  manufacturers  should 
confine  their  attention  to  the  resulting  home 
market.  Under  present  conditions  no  fallacy 
could  be  more  harmful  or  prove  ultimately  more 
disastrous. 

Fortunately  this  view  was  not  universally 
held;  some  of  our  more  eflBcient  industrial 
organizations  established  a  world  market.  Never- 
theless out  of  the  total  export  trade  of  1913-14, 
manufactui-ee  contributed  only  $57,000,000,  or 
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thirteon  per  coiit.  For  tho  twelvo  months  PtidinK 
Di'ocnifMT  3lHt,  V.Hi],  tlipso  oxporta  incivasod  to 
1110.177.113. 

Tin*  cjiiiscs  whirl)  1(><I  to  tliis  plMMionicnal 
fjp(M'<liu«;  ii|>  of  filctory  prodnrtion  an'  familiar, 
but  tho  ilctcrmiiiinj;  factor  has  not  rocoivod  suflrt- 
cicntly  clear  recognition.  After  makinj;  duo 
allowance  for  the  desire  to  ai<l  in  the  war,  and 
the  effect  of  hi<:h  prices,  the  ontstandinj;  explana- 
tion is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  purchasing:  organi- 
zation for  Canadian  products  had  been  created 
as  a  result  of  the  war;  that  the  problem  had  been 
narrowed  to  one  of  prod ucf ion :  that  the  selling; 
having  been  all  attended  to  there  was  no  lack  of 
capital  to  oil  the  wheels  of  industry  and  ensure 
that  goal  of  industrial  experts— capacity  pro<luc- 
tion. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  recognized  that  this 
has  not  been  the  result  of  Canadian  sales  efTH- 
ciency,  but  was  the  distinct  and  obvious  conse- 
quence of  an  Imperial  purchasing  organization. 
Canadian  factories  for  the  most  ])art  were  like 
young  robins  with  open  months  into  which  the 
Munitions  Board  dropped  orders  averaging  a 
million  dollars  a  day.  The  problem  requiring 
the  attention  of  Government  and  industripl 
leaders  alike  is  how  and  where  to  find  some 
agency  which  will  replace  the  Munitions  Board 
when  its  activities  cease.  If  this  can  be  found 
Canada's  prosperity  will  continue,  but  if  not  it 
is  not  too  soon  to  think  about  the  consequences. 
In  view  of   the  new  efficiency  which    is   being 
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planned  and  to  a  larpo  dturce  prartisod  in  (Jreat 
Britain,  the  Fnitod  States  of  Ameriea,  and  else- 
where, a  return  to  former  methods  of  marketing 
would  mean  the  surrender  of  all  that  has  been 
won. 


(! 


THE  COMING  PROBLEM  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

The  question  would  he  snffieiently  grave  if 
only  the  present  stafT  of  industrial  workers  were 
affected,  but  it  becomes  of  infinite  gravity  and 
complexity  when,  in  addition,  thedishandinent  of 
an  army  of  munition  workers  and  soldiers,  com- 
prising nearly  one-quarter  of  the  entire  able- 
bodied  male  population  of  Canada,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered and  provided  for.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  state  that  Canada  must  adopt  a  well-advised 
policy  of  preparedness  or  be  faced  by  the  greatest 
industrial  crisis  in  its  history. 

The  army  of  workmen  is  a  potential  purchas- 
ing as  well  as  a  potential  producing  market.  If 
productively  engaged,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  products  can  and  will  be  distributed  among 
the  workers  in  payment  for  services  rendered  or 
for  commodities  in  exchange.  The  marketing  of 
that  portion  of  the  products  which  must  repay 
and  replace  the  capital  employed  is,  however, 
the  factor  governing  the  entire  employment  of 
workers  and  production  of  commodities.  If 
under  present  conditions  a  foreign  market  is  not 
found  for  this  portion,  the  production  which 
would  find  a  ready  market  among  the  workers 
themselves   will   not  be   proceeded   with.     The 
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inotivo  jtowcr  f(ir  ranadian  p-  filiation  after  the 
Will',  as  now.  will  ho  found  in  fnroijrn  markets. 
It  is  flt'siiahjc  that  tlio  collateral  results  of  export 
trade,  if  the  juodiiets  exported  be  wholly  of  Catia- 
diaii  labour  and  Canadian  raw  materials,  should 
be  more  j^cncrally  appreciated.  Every  dollar  of 
sucii  exports  calls  for  a  further  profiuction  of 
commodities  for  home  consumi)tion.  For  each 
man  cnua^tt'd  in  the  firing;  line  of  export  trade 
another,  or  jierhaps  two,  will  tind  emi)loyment 
iK'hind  the  lines. 

If  emjiloyment  is  not  awaitinjr  our  retui-ned 
soldieT's  there  will  arise  a  demand  for  public 
assistance,  and  no  (Iovernm«'nt  will  refuse  such 
a  demand.  If  provision  is  not  made  in  advance 
for  theii-  rajtid  reemployment  payments  to  them 
by  the  (lovernment  will  assuredly  be  made  to  the 
extent  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  with  dis- 
asti'ous  results  uj)on  the  habits  and  character  of 
the  recii»ients.  At  such  a  time  the  demand  will 
be  insistent  that  the  Government  supply  employ- 
ment. If  new  capital  can  be  obtained  we  may  be 
stam|ieded  into  a  policy  of  en^a<iinp  upon  public 
works  which  are  of  littb'.  if  any.  productive 
utility.  It  is  ditticult  to  imajjine  a  condition  of 
public  atTaii's  more  disastrous  individually  and 
nationjilly.  The  cost  of  adequate  jireparation, 
comj)ared  with  the  social  and  money  cost  of  the 
best  jKilliatives  for  the  situation  sure  to  develop, 
should  now  be  the  subject  of  more  careful  con- 
sideration. 
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PALLIATIVES   FOR  GENERAL    UNEMPLOYMENT 
WORTHLESS 

In  the  Report  of  the  Ontario  romniiaaion  on 
rnemployment  the  value  of  productive  labour  is 
contrasted  with  the  futility  of  relief  work  as  a 
remedy  for  jjeneral  unemployment.    "  If  a  foreijjn 
market,"    state    the   Commissioners,    "could    be 
found  for  a  larjjer  proportion  of  industrial  pro- 
ducts the  rejiular  channels  of    industry   vould 
ajrain   rail    for   the   existing   reserve   of   skilled 
labour.     This  in  turn  would   to  a  considerable 
extent  i)rovide  employment  for  unskilled  work- 
men. The  amount  of  employment  for  such  labour 
is  largely  determined  by  the  activity  of  skilled 
vorkmen.    In  timrs  of  drpnssion  to  jihni  '  trork 
that  ani/onr  can  do  '  is  to  plan  a  jtallinticr—it  is 
self-containnl  and  has  no  remedial  poiccr.     To 
remedy  a  stajjnation  of    business  which  reveals 
itself  in  a  general  lack  of  employment  a  stimulus 
must  be  sui)plied  at  the  heart  of  industry.    The 
value  of  undertakings  having  as  their  object  the 
permanent  solution  of  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment may,  therefore,  be  measured  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  call  for  the  labour  of  skilled  work- 
men."  There  is  but  one  remedy  for  general  unem- 
ployment —"  .v///// (//».<}  at  the  hrnrt  of  indastnf." 

Possibly  a  fact  of  even  greater  importance  is 
that  as  a  remedy  for  industi-ial  crises  an  ounce  of 
'' prevention "  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  the 
proverbial  pound  of  '-cure.'*  Measures  taken 
before  a  crisis  develops  -measures  taken  now— 
will  prove  of  "gj-e:.!*...  remedial  value  than  the 
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most  enprgetio  ofForts  flirerted  to  relief  after  the 
influences  which  disorganize  the  labour  market 
are  developetl  and  united." 

WITH  WHOM  LIES  RESPONSIBILITY 

There  remains  emijiration  as  a  solution  for 
such  a  problem,  but  viewed  from  a  national 
standpoint  no  remedy  can  b<'  more  costly.  Yet 
for  self-respecting  workmen  there  are  but  two 
alternatives  for  uneMiployiiMMil — work  or  emi- 
jiration.  The  (juestion  now  ur<;ed  for  considera- 
tion is:  //  ftriratr  rntrr/trisi  (1«kx  nnf  (ihsorb  the 
icorkrrs  srckintf  vmphnpnrnt ,((n\  thr  State  hrttrr 
afford  to  support  thrm  in  ulh  nrss,  or  lose  thnn 
by  rmiffration,  timn  to  proridr  thr  leadership 
ichich  will  solve  the  problem  of  their  emjtloymentf 

As  in  time  of  war  the  responsibility  for  success 
lies  chiefly  with  those  in  the  hifjher  commands,  so 
in  the  coming  time  of  peace  that  responsibility 
must  be  borne  by  those  who  occupy  positions  of 
industrial  and  national  '  adership.  Failure  to 
meet  the  coming  luoblems  of  employment  will  be 
paid  for  in  disappeariii};  profits  and  in  social  if 
not  in  national  disin'eiiration.  What  has  been 
done  fienerously  and  elfectively  by  the  few  in 
time  of  war  must  be  done  by  the  many,  assisted, 
and  if  necessarv  led,  bv  the  Government  if  we  are 
measurably  to  solve  the  problems  of  peace.  For 
lack  of  preparedness  where  so  much  is  involved 
public  authorities  and  industrial  leaders  should 
in  future  be  held  to  strict  accountability. 
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Iinlustrial  Icadcru  slionld  take  the  time  iutps- 
sary  to  j^rasp  tlioronjrhly  tho  sijiniticaiicc  of  tho 
sproadiii};  inovi'incnt  toward  the  state  control  of 
industrial  and  other  services.     Th»'  stren;;th  of 
this  movement  lies  in  the  eotr  iction  ()f  many  that 
the  jM-esent  industrial  system  re< o^rnizes  only  the 
law  of   the  junj^dc — power.      If    it   ho  true  that 
Canadian  jtrices  are  tixed  at  "all  the  tratlic  will 
hear,"  which  liein^'  interjMeted  means  the  maxi- 
mum made  possible  l»y  nicmopoly  or  a  protective 
tarill";  if  the  possession  of  power  justities,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  control  industry,  its  exer- 
cise to  secure  labour  at  a  price  measured  only  by 
the  necessity  of  workmen  and   workwomen;    if 
profits   have   no   moral    measun'm.nt,   then    the 
present   industrial   system  should  and   must  l)e 
replaced  by  another  which  recojiiuzes  social  and 
national  responsibility.     The  dan^'ers  of  indus- 
trial  nationalization  are  jrreat.  indee<l  obvious, 
but  the  future  well-  »ein<;of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
people  justifies  the  adoption  of  measures  neces- 
sary   to    secure    ultimately    a    new    and    letter 
standard  of   human  relationship.      Trophccy  is 
always  danjjerous,  but   it   requires  little  vision 
to   become   convinced    that    if   other    industrial 
standards  are  not  accepted  the  movement  toward 
state  control  durinj;  the  ten  years  following  the 
war  will  exce;'d  that  of  all  precedinj;  years. 

There  remains  a  course  safer,  more  intelligent, 
more  democratic  and  more  human.  If  industry 
is  not  to  be  gradually  nationalized,  the  industrial 
leadcrshiji  v»hich  nov\   i  niployM  labour  solely  as 
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a  means  of  prolitiiiiikiii;,'  must  accept  such  leader- 
ship as  ;i  form  (»f  Xiitioiial  Sci-\  ice  in  wiiich  the 
interests  of  hibour  will  receive  pi-ecisely  the 
attention  foi-nierly  centred  upon  capital.  The 
j)ractice  heretofore  has  heen  to  c;ipif ;ili/.e  piotits 
and  protit  ciirninj:  power.  Tiider  the  new  system 
these  would  he  humanized  ;iiid  democratized 
instead  of  capitalized.  Such  a  system  involves 
no  injustice  to  capital,  hut  simply  reverses  the 
order  <»f  precedence.  The  stored  lalutur  of  the 
jiast — cajdtal  would  Ite  considered  of  secondary 
importance  with  the  lahour  of  to-day.  Xo  other 
course  can  oiler  tMjual  incentive  to  increased  pro- 
duction, increaseii  eOiciency  ami  whole-hearted 
service.  War  di'bts  and  necessary  public  exi)en- 
ditures  would  bear  but  lijihtly  u[)on  the  inerea.se 
in  national  <livideud  which  would  result. 

CAN  PRESENT  WAGE  RATES  BE  RETAINED? 

A  reduction  of  present  waj;e  rates  as  a  means 
of  readjusting;  industrial  conditions  pr»'sents 
fireat  ditliculty.  While  it  is  true  wajies  have  been 
increased,  this  increase  is  not  jrenerallN  out  of 
proportion  to  the  hi;.iher  cost  of  liviufi;,  and  a 
renu'dy  w  ill  not  be  found  chietly.  if  indeed  at  all, 
in  a  resunii»tion  of  the  former  scale  of  paynu'nts. 
It  is  in  the  intcM-est  of  the  State  that  the  level 
of  livinj;  and  of  home  life  now  enjoyed  by  Cana- 
dian workmen  should,  if  jtossible,  be  maintained. 
It  is  not  in  tht'  interest  of  Canada  that  its  livinii 
(■(Miditions  should  be  lowered  to  the  level  of  those 
ccumtrics  fr«>ni   which  meu  and   woiiieu  for  the 
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sake  of  tlieii*  cliildicii  arc  iircvciiltMl  In  jiovcrty 
aloiu'  from  «'iiii!;:i'atiii<:.  Oiicof  tlic  ^icatfst  proh- 
Icins  faciiij;  Canada  is  to  scciirc  vast  hiiiiiImm-s  of 
ithlt'-liodit'd  workers  to  i(tiiiid  out  tlic  dcvt'loj*- 
nu'Ut  alicady  made  in  railways,  iiniiucipal 
impi-ovcnicnts  and  industfial  undfitakinjis.  If 
fof  no  other  reason,  t liei-efoif,  it  would  not  he 
wise  to  lessen  the  attraction  whieli  Canada  before 
the  war  lia<l  for  those  less  favourably  situated  iu 
other  countries. 

If,  howev«'r.  the  present  standard  of  living'  is 
to  be  retained,  and  eini»loynient  for  our  wcu-kineu 
jirovided  in  Canada,  these  advantafjes  can  be 
secured  only  as  the  result  of  labour  elticieney. 
High  wa^'es  cannot  be  paid  witliout  a  correspond- 
ing increased  output.  The  interests  of  workmen, 
us  shown  in  the  Report  of  the  rneniployment 
Commission  of  Ontario,  "are  l)etter  secured  by 
the  payment  of  steady  wages  foi-  a  large  jtroduc- 
tion  than  by  the  exaction  of  an  artiticial  price  for 
labour  through  the  curtailment  of  production."' 
In  the  near  future  there  will  be  little  market  for 
the  i>rodiu-ts  of  restricted  or  inetlicient  labour. 
The  competition  from  (Jreat  liritain,  from  the 
United  States,  and  even  from  (Jermany,  will 
destroy  the  illusions  of  any  who  hold  opposing 
views. 

If,  as  is  urged  by  labour  leaders,  the  state 
should  accept  a  wider  responsibility  for  the  well- 
being  of  its  individual  mend>ers,  this  responsi- 
bility can  be  borne  oidy  if  in  return  labour 
accepts  the  resriltiug  oliligation   for  individual 
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efficioncy.  Lahonr  Icjidcrs  aiv  ii(»t  worthy  of 
their  triistrcship  for  the  jx-rniaiH'iit  interests  of 
labour  if  (h«'y  fail  to  diicct  \vorkni«*n  to  the  only 
roa<l  in  which  lies  prosperity  and  sirurity. 

PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  NATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 

rrodnction  and  einploynicnt  arc  national  as 
well  as  individual  prol)lenis.  In  proportion  as 
trade  becomes  international  it  calls  for  j:ui<lance 
and  assistance  from  national  authorities.  This 
responsibility  is  already  reco;j:nized  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  I>ei>artment  of  Labour  and  in  the 
appointment  of  Trade  Commissioners.  The 
Dej)artment  of  Trade  and  ("onimerce  has  also 
made  arrangement  with  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment by  which  Canadians  are  privilej^ed  to  con- 
sult any  of  His  Majesty's  consuls  in  forei<;n  coun- 
tries on  matters  of  trade.  Hesj)onsibility  for 
trade  treaties  and  for  a<lequate  shipping  facili- 
ties rests  with  Federal  authorities.  There 
remains,  however,  need  for  further  i)rogre8sive 
action. 

Keliance  upon  chance  or  upon  the  business 
activities  of  otlu-r  countries  for  the  performance 
of  necessary  trade  functions  is  an  invitation  to 
failure.  And  of  all  the.se  functions  salesman- 
ship is  the  one  indispensable  service  which  we 
must  provide  for  (uirselves.  Other  nations  may 
finance  our  purchases,  transport  our  products 
and  insure  their  safe  delivery,  but  to  no  other 
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nation  can  wo  look  for  a  Hatisfactory  selling 
oi-pnization.      Private  orjianization  to  do  this 
etTectivoly    is    witliin    the    power    only    of    the 
stron<;eat   inanufaetiirinfj  companies.      Snch   an 
or<,'uni7.ation  calls  for  men  of  liifjh  character  and 
tlioroujjh    business    training   who  are  <'qnipped 
with   a   knowledge  of    the   language  and   busi- 
ness customs  of  the  country  to  which  they  are 
assigned.      Si)ecitic  reports  on  the  demand  for 
individual  products,  particulais  of  tariff  regu- 
lations   and     restrictions,    competitive    market 
methods  and  credit  ratings,  must  all  Ix'  avail- 
able.    An  efficient  central  selling  organization 
can  supply  these  services  most  economically,  and 
only  through  such  an  organization  can  hundreds 
and  i)os8ibly  thousands  of  smaller  manufacturers 
secure  any  share  in  the  trade  of  foreign  countries. 
The  marketing  of  food  prcMlucts  and  materials 
for  manufacture,  as  has  been  pointe<l  out  by  the 
United  States  Federal  Trade  Commission,  differs 
widely  from  the  marketing  of  finished  manufac- 
tured articles.    "The  former  will  sell  themselves 
at  some  price,  usually  at  a  price  broadlv  estab- 
lished in  competitive  world  markets,  butfor  fac- 
tory products,  both  staple  and  special,  the  manu- 
facturer must  often  create  the  demand  for  his 
particular  goo<ls."     Demand   does  not  operate 
automatically  and  from  within,  but  can  be  both 
stimulated  and  guided  from  without.     It  is  this 
which   constitutes   the    necessity    for   a   strong 
selling  organization. 
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ORGANIZED  MARKETING 

Oi-'.Mtii/.cd  scHiiiti  ;il()iic  ciin  iiM'ct  tlic  coinpeti- 
tinii  of  the  iilr(';i<ly  csf ;iltlisli('(|  sdiii-fcs  (»f  sn|»l>ly 
:iii(l  Itcjii-  the  initiiil  t'\|M'iisc  (if  sccui'iii^'  a  firm 
fonllinld  ill  fiiiri;:!!  iii;l ikfts.  Tiic  t'.\p('li«Mlc«'  of 
MnioiM'  would  -o-rin  to  proxc  tliat  sonic  form  of 
roiiil»iiiat ion  oi  inodiiccrs  and  dralci-s  may  he 
iiiadf  to  fatiliiatt'  j:f»'aily  such  trade.  In  Ger- 
many <'omhinati«Mis  of  manufact niers  and  dlstri- 
Imtors  are  tlic  rule,  ('aricls,  syndicates,  inter- 
locking; relationsIiij)s,  and  j»rice  a;;reements  are 
foniul  in  a  larj;c  proportion  of  the  indnstries.  In 
France  similar  cond)inations  have  been  or<;an- 
ized  in  many  indnstries.  In  ICn^dand  amalj;ama- 
tions  and  cond>inaiions  of  competitors  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  In  ndjiium  and  in  Austria- 
lliin^ary,  before  the  var,  the  entire  industrial 
system,  as  in  (Jermany.  was  or^'anized  in  cartels, 
syndicates,  ami  price  a<;reements.  In  Italy, 
Switzerland,  liolland,  Sweden,  Russia  and 
daiian  similar  conditions  exist  to  a  h'ss  detrree. 
The  formation  of  correspond inj;  combinations 
has  been  strongly  recommended  in  the  United 
Slates.  The  organization  of  »'ach  separate  Ameri- 
can industry  for  exjiort  trade  is  the  object  of  a 
Trade  <  ommission  now  sittin;^  permanently  at 
Washin«;ton. 

The  form  which  such  an  orjjanization  should 
take  to  meet  Canadian  re«piirements  can  not  be 
decided  u]»on  witlutut  a  most  careful  and  thor- 
ouj^h  eiKiuiry,  and  such  an  entpiiry  should  be 
engaged  in  ai  once  by  th<'  lY'deral  Labour  Depart- 
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ment,  the  Department  of  Trade  and  romineroe, 
or  othei-  (Jovcriinient  authority  in  co oprralion 
with  a  carefnlly  si-hnted  coniiniltee  of  industrial 
lead«'rs  and  labour  representatives. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  MUNITIONS  BOARD 

Keferene*'  has  alr<'ady  been  made  to  the  impor- 
tant fumtions  whieh  a  competent  l)oard  «»f  indus- 
try mi<:ht  exeiiisc  in  connection  with  natifuial 
production.  Service  of  equal  value  should  be  pro- 
vided for  in  connection  with  the  pi-obleins  of 
marketinj;.  An  effort  has  be«Mi  made  to  show 
that  only  by  the  consideration  of  prodtiction  and 
niarketiu};,  as  constitutiu};  one  ju-oblem,  can  the 
problems  of  each  be  ade(juately  dealt  with.  The 
experience  of  the  past  two  yeais  has  demon- 
strated the  desirability,  and  indee<l  the  necessity, 
of  enlisting;  the  services  of  snccessftd  and  practi- 
cal business  men  to  control  and  administer  work 
of  this  nature.  A  nucleus  for  the  board  of  indus- 
try proposed  lies  within  the  itrrsonurl  of  the 
])resent  Imperial  Munitions  I{oar<l.  To  a  board 
of  this  character  mijiht  with  safety  be  assi<;ned 
the  task  of  co-ordinatinj;  and  strenjitheninf;  the 
work  of  all  Government  departments  now  having; 
to  do  with  export  trade.  It  mav  be  found  desir- 
able  to  briu<r  under  one  control  work  now  handi- 
capped by  division  and  subdivision  of  authority. 
Careful  investifiation  may  prove  the  need  for  a 
reorjjanization  of  the  work  of  our  foreip^n  trade 
re])re.sentatives  to  brinjj;  them  and  ('ana<lian  pro- 
ducers into  Closer  and  more  eiiVclive  co-opera- 
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tion.    Powers  equalling  the  proat  rosponsihilities 
involved  would  neeesHarily  have  to  b«'  piven  the 
ineinlHTH  of   the  Ifoanl;    hut  to  men  of   atlairs, 
experienced  in  industry,  eoinmerce  and  tinance, 
and    actuated    by    the   <leHire   "to   serve,"   such 
powers  may  most  safely  Ix*  entruste<l.     It  may 
Ih'  found  of  advantap'  to  leave  the  ne{,'otiatiou 
of  trade  treaties,  and  the  provision  of  adequate 
shipping  facilities,  in  their  charge,  for  these  are 
inseparable  and  basic  constituents  of  marketinj;. 
Throujjh  their  etlort  and  intluence,  the  pr(Mluo- 
inp  and  <listributinj,'  forces  of  Canada  may  be 
successfidly    harmonize<l    to   secure   "national" 
advancement.    Ualf-ljearted  and  unrelated  meas- 
ures can  not  adecpiately  deal  with  the  situation 
already  <reated  l)y  the  war  or  tind  a  solution  for 
post-war  i)roblem8.    The  task  is  a  preat  one,  the 
greatest  ever  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
Canadian  industrial  leaders,  but  the  leadership 
which  can  be  given  by  the  members  of   such  a 
board  would  meet  with  a  response  from  West  to 
East  which  w<mld  surmount  all  diflticulties.    The 
heart  of   Cana<la  is  sound,  materialism   is   not 
dominant,  jjublic  o{»inion  is  wholesome  and  may 
be  mobilized   for  the  advancement  of    a  great 
national  ideal. 

Rut  whether  by  these  or  other  means,  the  duty 
of  the  Government  of  Canada  clearly  is  to  take 
the  initiative,  to  call  to  their  counsef  representa- 
tives of  the  interests  involved,  and  to  plan  now 
with  definiteness  and  in  detail  for  the  period  of 
readjustment   and    reconstruction    of    industry 
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which  inevitably  muHt  conip  hoom.  Pn-paivdnoBS 
for  such  a  time  in  not  the  work  of  (lays  or  wet'ks, 
but  will  b<'  the  arduouH  an<l  concent ra  ed  task 
of  many  luonthH  if  it  iH  to  prove  in  any  degree 
adequate.  It  in  not  the  part  of  wise  Htatesinan- 
ship,  nor  yet  of  shrewd  business  foresight,  to 
trust  to  haphazard  solutions  for  problems  of  such 
importance,  or  to  plead  the  pressure  of  other 
problems  as  an  excuse  for  ina<'tion.  The  whole 
teaching  of  the  war  is  to  this  end. 

(i.  Frank  Beer. 
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THE  DEAD 


Blow  out,  you  bugles,  over  the  rich  Dead! 
There's  none  of  these  so  lonely  and  poor  of  old, 
But,  dying,  has  made  us  rarer  gifts  than  gold. 

These  laid  the  world  away;    poured  out  the  red 

Sweet  wine  of  youth;    gave  up  the  years  to  be 
Of  work  and  Joy,  and  that  unhoped  serene. 
That  men  call  age;   and  those  who  would  have  been, 

Their  sons,  they  gave,  their  immortality. 

Blow,  bugles,  blow!    They  brought  us.  for  our  dearth. 
Holiness,  lacked  so  long,  and  Love,  and  Pain. 

Honour  haa  come  back,  as  a  King,  to  earth, 
And  paid  his  subjects  with  a  royal  wage; 

And  Nobleness  walks  in  our  ways  again; 
And  we  have  come  into  our  heritage. 


Rupert  Brooke. 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL  UNITY 


An  arpumont  often  iiso«l  bv  the  ndvooatos  of 
Canadian  Confodoration.  dnrin<r  tlu'  middle 
decades  of  the  last  rentnry,  wms  to  the  etTeet 
that  a  union  of  the  Provinces  of  British  North 
America  "would  give  us  nationality."'  In  1S87 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  went  to  Washin«j;ton  to  dis- 
cuss the  relations  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  said  to  him : 
''The  Confederation  of  Canada  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  have 
broug:ht  us  face  to  face  with  a  nation,  and  we 
may  as  well  discuss  public  questions  from  that 
point  of  view."  The  union  has  ^dven  us  nation- 
ality, and  the  chief  centripetal  forces  which  hold 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  tojrether  as  a  nation  are : 

(1)  Loyalty  to  the  British  Crown. 

(2)  The  Dominion  Parliament  and  Adminis- 
tration, the  Dominion  Court  of  Appeal,  the  body 
of  Dominion  law  and  custom  which  has  developed 
during  fifty  years,  and  all  the  central  institu- 
tions which  have  grown  out  of  the  British  North 
America  Act. 

(3)  The  Christian  civilization  of  Western 
Europe  inherited  by  the  vast  majority  of  Cana- 
dians. 

(4)  Churches  which  embrace  two  or  more  pro- 
vinces or  races  in  their  organizations. 

(5)  Educational  systems  which  inspire  Cana- 
dian patriotism  with  high  civic  ideals,  and  insti- 
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tiition.s  of  hijrher  education  frequontod  bv  stu- 
dents of  dinVrcnt  pi-ovinces.  In  liis  "Studies  in 
History  and  Jtirisiirudence "'  Lord  Hrvce  savs: 

"Tlie  I'l-nssian  (Jovernnient  founded  ili.  I'ni- 
vei-siiy  of  Bonn  iinniediately  after  the  i<v  jvery 
of  tlie  left  l)ank  of  iIm-  Uhine  fioin  I'laiice  iii 
1S14,  and  the  rnivn-sity  of  Strasshnij;  immedi- 
ately after  the  reeovei-y  (»f  Alsace  in  1S71,  in  h(»th 
eases  with  the  view  of  brncliiiniu;  these  territories 
and  of  drawing,'  them  eloser  to  the  rest  of  the 
conntry  by  the  afllnx  of  students  from  cMier  parts 
of  it.  an  aim  which  was  realized.  Indeed  tlie  non- 
local character  of  the  flernian  univci-sitics.  each 
servinn;  the  whole  (»f  the  lands  wherein  the  Ger- 
man toufrue  was  spoken,  jiowerfully  contributed 
to  intensify  the  sentiment  of  a  common  Clerman 
nationality  throujihout  the  two  centiu'ies  (1«)1S 
to  1870)  during,'  which  Germany  had  virtually 
ceased  to  be  a  State." 

(())  The  lar«;e  number  of  peofde  of  the  older 
provinces  who  settled  in  the  newer  provinces. 

(  7  I  The  English  lanjjuajie  and  the  French  lan- 
{;ua<;e.  The  several  "roups  of  French-speakinii 
Canadians  in  the  other  provinces  are  pledjres  that 
(Quebec  will  never  seek  to  secede. 

(Si    The  transcontinental  railways. 

(0  I    Interprovincial  trade. 

( 10)  Husine.ss  corjiorations,  trade  unions,  fra- 
ternal orders,  and  women's  societies,  when  thev 
are  interprovincial  in  organization. 

nil    Political  parties. 

(  111  I  The  national  sentiment  which  has  devel- 
oj)t-ti  uiuli  r  the  action  of  tlie.^e  forcf-s,  niul  is  now 
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developinjj  rapidly  >in<lor  tlio  patriotic  impulse  of 
self-defonce  in  war. 

Canada  cannot  claim,  as  somo  nations  can.  that 
her  pcoi)l('  have  a  toninion  ancestry,  the  use  of 
a  common  lanf;na<:c,  or  the  enjoyment  of  a  c(»m 
nion  literature;  lint,  aj;ain  to  qu<)te  Lcu-d  Kryce: 

"  The  importance  of  t  hese  factors  has  of  ten  been 
oxajijrerated.  S(Miie(»f  the  keenest  Iiisli  rev(>luti(»n- 
aries  have  been  Kn<ilish  by  blood.  .  .  .  The 
Ii(u-derers  of  Xorthumberland  and  tiiose  «»f  I'.er- 
wickshiro  did  nf)t  hate  one  another'  less  because 
thoy  were  of  the  same  stock  and  the  same  toufjue. 
The  felts  of  Inverness-shire  atid  the  Teutons  of 
Lothian  are  now  equally  enthusiastic  Scotchmen, 
tliou<;h  th<\v  disliked  and  despised  one  another 
almost  down  to  the  day  of  Walter  Scott.  Mere 
identity  of  origin  does  not  count  for  much,  as 
witness  the  ardent  Ilunjjarian  patriotism  of  most 
of  the  Germans  and  Jews  settled  in  nnnjjary." 

Reljrium  and  Switzerland  have  proved  that 
unity  of  race  and  lanjiuajje  is  not  essential  to 
national  unity,  and  historical  events  have  made 
these  diversities  unavoidable  in  Canada.  It  is 
more  important,  from  the  patriotic  point  of  view, 
to  consider  those  centrifn;ial  forces  which  are 
avoidable.  Some  of  them  are  but  aspects  of  the 
forces  which  have  been  enumerated  as  centripetal. 

RELIGION  AND  POLITICS 

In  its  normal  action  relipon  is  a  unifyinc;  influ- 
ence in  the  State.  It  ^ives  the  sanction  of  con- 
science and  of  precept  to  law.  and  sanctitv  to  the 
obligatioa  of  au  oath.    It  hallows  the  relations  of 
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family  lif<'.  It  drvclops  ('(lucaiioii  aiid  cliaractcr'. 
If  instils  a  spirit  of  sell"  saciiticc  for  an  ideal.  It 
]»la(('s  at  tln'  disposal  of  puMic  aiii Inaii ics  in;uiy 
iiicans  of  relief  oi-  prevention  in  the  eiiisade 
a;,fninst  soeial  e\ils.  It  efeaies  sympathy  and 
CO  (tpeiat ion  on  a  laii^e  scale,  and  tiains  men  and 
women  in  the  manaj:<'ment  of  of;:ain/,ations.  It 
develops  leaders  and  centres  of  s  icial  intlueiice. 
On  the  othei-  hand,  in  connti'ies  like  Tanada, 
wliei'e  there  are  several  rival  Chnrches.  r(di;:ion 
is  often  the  occasion  of  civil  <liscord.  The  root 
evil  in  sncli  cases,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
nation,  is  lial<itnal  mistiaist  of  one  another  l)y  the 
opposinj;  sides.  Individnal  leadeis  miiy  or  may 
not  deserve  mistrnst.  Itnt  men  do  not  mistrnst 
ono  another  in  the  mass  for  the  sake  of  any  one 
(•ont<'m|)oi-ary  leader.  The  evil  hcconies  national 
when  whole  masses  of  men  distrust  one  another 
because  of  contlicts  which  their  forefathers  wa};ed 
centtiries  ajio  in  Europe,  h  is  with  ditlidence 
that  one  ventures  to  suijjiest  remedie.s,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  case  <>f  the  followinji;.  an  educa- 
tional canijiaijxn  would  be  needed  to  get  them 
applied  in  practice. 

(1)  It  may  be  assumed  as  an  axiom  that  poli- 
ticians act  habitimlly  from  political  motives,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  their  respective  parties,  when- 
ever they  meddle  in  religion  in  Canada  or  exploit 
religious  antagonism.  Hence,  churchmen  of  all 
denominations  should,  in  such  oases,  if  they  feel 
obliged  to  express  dissatisfaction,  direct  their 
energies  against  the  political  party  which  it  is 
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sou.slit  to  hoiH'lit  l\v  f('li<;i<)ns  ii^itatioti,  and  not 
ji<,';airiKt  tlw  rcliirioii  wliicli  is  utilizrd  for  that 
I)uri)ost',  unless  it  is  proved  tli;'t  the  repi-esenta- 
tives  of  the  relitiion  eoiicerned  have  conspin'd 
with  tlie  iMditiciaiis.  Wliv  did  Honoi'e  Mercier, 
as  IM-eniiei"  of  <2"*''"'<".  jdaee  a  reference  to  the 
I'ope  in  the  picainhle  of  his  desuits  Instates  Hill? 
The  pnijKtse  of  tlie  ISill  did  not  icMiuire  it.  No 
denominational  intei-est  was  sei-ved  hv  it.  Sir 
John  A.  Maedonald  was  convinced  that  Mercier's 
design  in  this  reference  was  to  embarrass  the 
G(  t'ernment  at  Ottawa  by  the  pressure  that 
woidd  be  brought  to  bear  up(ui  the  Domiinoii 
Premier  to  disallow  the  Act,  at  a  time  when  the 
provinces  were  pai-ticularly  sensitive  re<;ardin<; 
their  relations  with  the  Feder;il  (Jovernnu'iit.  It 
was  a  matter  of  party  strate^jy;  but  it  raised  the 
ghosts  of  three  hundre*]  years  of  denonuuational 
contiicts.  The  ajjltators  were  sei-viufj  the  purpose 
which  Mercier  wished  them  to  serve.  Mutual 
contidence  between  lai'ire  l»odies  of  the  population 
was  thereby  weakened.  The  force  of  the  a«;:ita- 
tion  should  have  been  directed  ajiainst  Mercier 
and  the  political  party  which  he  led. 

(2)  A  frank  facini;  of  the  historical  (piestions 
involved  in  reli<ii(»us  issues  would  Indp  to  lessen 
antagonism.  It  is  not  a  paradox  to  say  that  men 
are  more  easily  ai-oused  by  ti-aditional  memories 
of  issues  contested  centuries  a^o  than  they  are  by 
(pU'stions  of  t<f-day.  I'or  every  ten  men  in  Canada 
who  can  be  moved  to  action  by  the  appeal  of  pres- 
ent .Suciul  needs,  there  ari'  iiuudri'ds  more  (-asiiv 
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inovcd  to  action  by  tlif  appeal  <»f  <laii<:('fs  wLirh 
may  have  lu'cii  ical  in  a  foriiMM-  aj^c.  hut  arc  now 
iniaj^inai-y.  A  notc.l  I'aiis  lith  nit>„r  an.l  uni- 
versity profcsHor,  Kinilc  I'a^iuct.  wi-otc  in  VMWl . 

"  lOuropc  dislikes  I'l-ancc  altn<»st  uiianiinously, 
ami  why?  Why  dislike  a  people  which  is  not  at 
all  a  danger  to  other  natimis.  which  has  ceased 
to  he  a  nation  of  the  tirst  ratik.  and  which  cannot 
disturb  international  p(ditics?  I'.ut,  s'H  roun 
jilait,  it  is  not  the  Trance  of  liMli,'  that  Kurope 
dislikes;  it  is  the  France  of  ISOL';  it  is  not  the 
France  of  M.  Loubet,  hut  of  Napoleon  I;  it  is 
not  the  Frain-e  of  I'ashoda,  but  of  \Va<ri-ani.  Hut, 
then,  why  hate  for  the  j.ast  inslea.l  «>f  hatin;^ 
whatever  is  formidable  <u'  hateful  now?  Hecause 
it  is  dinicult  to  understami  the  present  and  easv 
to  recall  the  past;  because  it  is  ditliiidt  to  l»'e 
intelligent  and  very  easy  to  remember." 

Since  men  ai'e  so  inclined  to  live  in  the  past 
and  to  seek  motiv»'s  of  action  in  the  past,  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  strive  to  describe  the  past  as 
it  was  and  as  it  ditlVrs  fnun  the  partisan  views 
which  live  in  traditional  memcuies. 

(3)  Tl'  most  elective,  and  probably  the 
easiest,  -..ay  to  meet  sectarian  as  well  as  racial 
dilliculties  in  the  national  life  is  to  develoj)  the 
sense  of  public  responsibility  in  the  iteoi)le.  Hids 
for  votes  at  the  expense  of  the  true  interest  or  the 
unity  of  the  nation  will  c(mtinue  to  be  nuide  as 
lonj;  as  the  people  respond  to  such  appeals.  The 
peojtle  cannot  be  expected  to  investigate  the 
underlying  principles  of  policy  or  to  master  the 
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details  of  l('<;islii»i<>n ;  but  tlit'v  can  pass  judj;- 
inciit  on  I  lit'  con*  ret)'  issues  iisnaliv  <liscuMHe(l, 
and  they  ran  distiniinisli  iM'twcen  the  Icadrr  and 
liic  d('ina;:o;;ii(',  at  h-ast  to  the  extent  of  kiiowinjj 
tliat  a  true  leader  does  not  raise  (jnestions  which 
In'  knows,  and  tliev  know,  cannot  issue  in  lej;isla- 
li(»n.  The  evil  to  be  overcome  is  n(»t  ijxncu'ance  in 
the  people.  Init  apathy.  The  love  of  self-j^ovein- 
nu'iit,  for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  the  imnu'diat*' 
hen«-fits  it  •■(Uifei's,  is  not  a  sfron;;  passion  in  any 
jieople.  It  is  stron<:er  in  a  small  nation  than  in 
one  with  a  lar<;e  i»oi»nlation,  In-canse  when  there 
are  niany  millions  of  electoi-s,  each  <'itizen  feels 
that  his  lone  voice  counts  foi-  very  little.  IIimum' 
it  is  of  vital  importance  to  Canada  that  the  s  -use 
of  public  resjxMisibility  be  developed  now,  while 
it  is  yet  a  small  nation,  especially  since  the  State 
is  every wln're  assuminj;  contrtd  in  spheres  of  life 
which  wei-e  fornnMly  left  to  personal  discretion. 
Modern  <Muiditions  have  made  this  e\t<'nsion  of 
State  action  necessai-y  as  a  reaction  against 
e.xce.ssive  individualism  ;  b\it  there  will  soon  tome 
a  time  when  a  reaction  aj^ainst  excessive  State 
control  will  be  eipnilly  nec«'ssary,  if  the  people  do 
not  learn  to  be  vi<;ilant  and  ener<jetic  in  the  use 
of  the  fraiu'hise.  It  is  easy  to  indmc  the  State 
to  extend  its  cont'-ol.  It  is  ditlicult  to  force 
the  State  to  relintpiish  any  control  it  has  once 
assumed.  A  vip;ilant  and  enerj^etic  ele<-toraie  is 
the  hope  of  the  ftiiure.  The  ]»ro]>lem  of  the 
present  is:  How  can  vigilance  and  intelligent 
ener«(y    be  dcsciopcd    in    I  In-  clcciois?      I    sec    no 
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way  pxrcpt  tlirou;;!)  (he  moral  hciisc.  It  in  the 
•■(•iiNci.'ncc  that  lia.s  to  he  cultivat*')!  in  its  iH-aiinf: 
on  j.iihlic  allaiis.  Mcir  apprals  to  inrjudicc  or 
to  sectional  or  personal  interest  will  not  »,o 
resisted  unless  the  sense  of  duty  turns  them  aside. 
The  followin-  eireular,  issued  last  year  to  the 
priests  of  this  Diocese,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
what  is  meant  by  an  ellort  to  arouse  conMcience 
in  the  use  of  the  ballot: 

"  Every  priest  is  free  to  use  his  own  judfjment 
in  i>ollin<;  his  vote  as  a  citizen;  but  he  is  not  free 
lo  use  his  i»osition  in  the  Church  for  the  juirpose 
of  inllueiicin<r  others  in  favour  of  any  party  or 
any  candidate.  As  pastor  or  curate  he  is  politi- 
•  ally  neutral.  There  may  be  times  when  the 
interests  of  the  Church  are'involved  in  the  issue; 
l>ut  even  then  it  is  only  the  Dishop  of  the  Diocese 
who  can  ri<,ditly  say  what  action  should  be  taken. 

"The  case  is  dillcrent  in  re^'ard  to  the  moral 
duties  of  citizens  in  election  contests.  On  these 
the  pastors  should  instruct  their  th)ck8  some  Sun- 
day before  an  election,  contining  their  remarks  to 
the  follow  ing  points: 

"(  1  )  The  laws  of  the  country,  enaeted  for  the 
purpose  of  safe^iuardinj;  the  "freedimi  and  the 
Iturity  of  election.s,  ai-e  to  be  obeyed.  It  is  both 
our  interesj  and  our  civic  duty  to"  obey  them. 

"I  2  1  People  who  have  the  light  to  vote  should 
v(»(e.  aTid  vote  eonscientiously.  It  is  not  a  matter 
to  be  ti-eated  lightly. 

"ilU  It  is  a  sin  to  sell  one's  vote  or  one's  poli- 
tical inlluence  for  money  or  for  position  or  any 
i.ther  private  gain.     The"  right  to  vote  is  not  our 
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property.     It  Ih  cHscntially  a  public  matter  for 
tin*  puhliL'  wclfiirt'. 

"(  4  I  it  is  tln'  «liity  of  tlic  elector  to  Heek  know- 
led;;*'  about  the  candiilatrs  who  solicit  his  vote. 
To  vote  without  knowled^je,  and  simply  at  the 
bidding'  of  others,  is  not  to  sell  one's  vote,  but  to 
^'ive  it  away.  He  has  no  ri^ht  to  make  (»f  it  a 
l)resent  to  any  on«'.  It  is  his  to  >ise  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country,  and  for  no  other  ptirpose. 
This  welfare  includes  <'<lucational,  religious,  tin- 
ancial,  social,  and  other  public  inten'sts.'' 

PARTIES  AND  RACES 

The  two  political  parties  which  contend  for 
power  in  the  Dominion  have  a  ri^ditful  claim  to 
be  classed  as  tinifying  forces.  They  develop 
leaders,  promote  intercourse  between  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  Do  on,  strive  to  express  the 
j;en(  ral  mind  and  ne.  .s  of  the  nation,  influence 
le<;islation  whether  in  power  or  in  opposition, 
and  maintain  organizations  more  or  less  perman- 
ent. In  other  respects  they  have  td  be  classed  as 
centrifujjal  forces.  There  is  a  somewhat  genei-al 
impression  amon^  the  thoti<;htful  that  our  party 
leaders  j»reach  national  unity  during  non-elec- 
tion years,  and  national  disruption  during  elec- 
tion contests.  This  is  an  exaggerated  way  of 
saying  that  parties  exjdoit,  and  therefore  develop, 
permanent  antagonisms  among  the  people  for 
party  purposes.  The  following  paragraph  on  the 
Kiel  Question  is  taken  from  Volume  30  of  the 
*'  Chronicles  of  Canada  "  : 
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"  Ilinl  it  hctii  only  III.-  n'sisliincc  MllVpcd  l>y  the 
\iri\  liwrv  sflllt'is  III  ( ';i!i;nli;iii  ;i  ill  Imiily  wliirli 
wjis  in  i|iitsii(.n  in  I  In-  scvcniics,  I  iuMMVoiild  soon 
Inivc  l»i'oiii;|ii  iiiiilcisliindin;;  :in<i  rur<;c(|'uln«'sH. 
Tli;ii  III.'  hiiir  liirc.l  siiilt'is  lia*l  jnsi  ^ricvaiHcH, 
tliai  till'  <'aiia(lian  antliuiitirs  Itiin^^hMJ  hadly 
tlicii-  liisl  I  \|Miiiiifiil  in  national  expansion,  all 
woiil.l  liavr  a.liiiiltcd.  I'.iit  tin- slioolin<:  in  rold 
Mo<m|  of  'rii.iin:is  S<  nil.  ail  ( >ran^'rinan  (tf  Ontario, 
In  the  oidrr  of  L(»nis  Kid.  lit  fiirs  of  passion  that 
wonltl  not  easily  lie.  And  poliiieians  fanned  the 
llaines  for  party  ends.  Neitliei-  parly  was  j,'nilt- 
less.  At  tliettiiisei  i  ii  Ontario  I  lie  FJhera  Is  played 
to  the  Oiaii'.'  gallery,  while  in  <Jiiehee  they 
appealed  to  Ireiich  iirejiidires.  Sir  doliii  Mae- 
doiiald  eoiild  attack  IMake  for  frijihleiiin^  Kiel 
out  of  the  eonntry  and  Iteyoiid  the  reaeli  of  jus- 
tice, by  otirrs  of  reward  for  his  arrest,  at  the  very 
time  that  .Macdonald  himself  was  i>ayiii;i  Kiel  out 
of  the  secret  service  fiiml  to  keep  away  from 
<'anada." 

Sir  John  A.  .Macdonald  was  able  in  his  day  to 
secure  niajoiiiies  iiuih  in  Ontario  and  (2u«'l>W'. 
No  leader,  even  with  his  skill  and  personality, 
•'■ould  achieve  that  result  now. 

Politicians  folhtw  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
when  they  appeal  for  siipp<»rt  to  racial,  relijrioiis, 
sectional,  or  p»'rsonal  interests.  It  is  easier  to 
accomplish  their  piirpo.se  ui  |»arty  success  in  this 
wav. 
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fallinj;  into  disrepute.     How  often  one  hears  the 
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rM'iniiik,  ill  n-fcnMic*'  t<»  (pH'stions  which  ti(nit»l»» 
the  IkhIv  |M»li»ir.  (Iiiit  thvy  coiiM  ]»-  scttl»'<l  if  poji- 
t'ciaiiH  woiihl  only  rofrjiin  fioin  nsiiij:  tliciii  as 
pattv  wt-apons!  In  a  nnijxicss  h*l<i  a  few  yrais 
a;:o  in  (^n-hcc.  one  of  the  .speakers.  .Mr.  roitier, 
of  Mofitreal,  cited  a  .seiie.s  of  eaiefnl  stntlie.s 
whieli  had  Imhmi  pnltlisjied  ie;,Mi(linn;  t  ajiiienl- 
tnial  and  indnstrial  development  of  the  I'rovinre 
of  (^nebee,  and  a.sked  why  snrh  aeeninnlated 
knowledj;e  waH  not  utilized.     I'art  of  his  answer 
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"Onr  enei-;jies  have  Ix'en  wasted  in  idiotic  party 
conflicts  in  which  men  of  lepnted  intelligence 
discns.scil  witli  hi-eathless  interest  the  <,'rave  prob- 
lem as  to  whether  I'eter  was  a  little  more  jrrit  or 
a  little  more  tory  than  Paul,  whether  candidate 
Francis  would  ;iive  a  bridge  to  the  county,  or 
whethei-  the  biid^je  should  ;:ive  the  county  to 
candidate  Francis." 

On  December  Hith,  l!Ht;,  Mr.  .1.  W.  Flavelle, 
Chairman  of  tlie  Imperial  Munitions  Hoard, 
addressed  the.se  serious  words  to  the  Ottawa 
Canadian  Club: 

"There  are  j;rave  conditions  in  this  country. 
We  have  e\treme  party  spirit  everywhere.  I  have 
livjMl  in  Ottawa  for  a  year.  I  could  not  conceive 
of  any  condition  where  party  j»olitics  were  more 
bitter  or  more  insistent  than  they  have  been  in 
the  official  circles  in  the  City  of  Ottawa  durin;u' 
this  last  year,  as  if  it  were  a  horse  race  that  was 
on  in  i)lace  of  a  jjreat  war  in  which  the  very  life 
of  the  nation  is  in  peril.  We  have  to  live  to;;ether 
in  tills  country.  We  have  one-third  of  our  com- 
munity who  are  French  Canadian  people.     We 
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of  Ri'itish  ftii'tli  and  Hritisli  aspiration  and  Hrit- 
ish  tcnipci-  <anM(»t  sink  tln-ni  in  the  St.  l.aw  i-cncc 
and  iiavf  llicni  disajipcar.  Noi-  can  tlicv  -not- 
witlistandin-,'  their  viewpoint  live  in  a  conntrv 
(ttlicr  than  wiiii  ns.  And  (Jod  foi'<,MV('  ns  for  party 
strife  or  sectionalism  or  any  otiiei-  fanit  whereby 
we  fail  to  hel|»  (.ne  anoliier  to  nndersfand  onr 
points  of  view,  and  wori<  one  with  the  (ttlier  foi- 
the  coiniuon  ;.M)od  of  tlie  State.  And  I  wonid  like 
♦<>  >^'<y  •  ■  .  that  if  a  jicneral  election  is  held 
shortly,  a  racial  cry  will  he  ineviiahle  and  Kn-- 
lish  will  he  pitteil  against  I'l-ench  and  I'l-endi 
ii^Minst  Kni^rjish,  and  there  will  roll(»w  years  (»f 
bitterness." 

^Fodern  Deinocraey  did  not  cotne  into  oxisteneo 
because  leadinj;  citizens   in   ditVereni    countries 
dovl.sed  it.  advocated  it,  and  fon-iht   for  it.     It 
came    because    the    masses   of    the    people    were 
hecoininji  tired  of  bein<:  drawn  or  driven   into 
wars,  or  agitated  or  opj)ressed,  by  small  iironps 
of  rulin;;  nu'n  who  souirht  additiimal  territory  or 
revenjre  for  an  insult  or  an  advanta«re(.us  royal 
marria<;e  (»r  national  unity  in  reli-rion  under  State 
control  or  a  r<»yal  succession  of  their  selection, 
or  some  other  enterprise  or  policy  remotest  from 
the  minds  of  the  im-n  in  the  ranks.     The  masses 
aim<Ml  at  no  definite  form  of  j^overnment.     Thev 
moved  forward  instinctively  rather  than  i-ation- 
ally.  in  some  countries  throu,i:h  blood  ami  slaujih- 
ter,  away  from  respect  for  "superior  <dasses'*  in 
society  and   from  revei-ence  for  blood  and  birth, 
towai-ds  e(|uality   of    rights   and    o]»poi'tunities. 
The  outeome  is  popidar.  representative  uoveru- 
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iiUMit.  with  snlf'r;ii:<>  uutvv  <»r  less  uiiivrrsal.  The 
Jissiiinptitm    is    tli.ir    iTprt'sciitaiivc    ^'(»vtM'iitii«Mit 

\\itll  frccinrllt  rlt'cli<»lis  is  idcilt  ir;il  witll  S<'lf  j;<)V- 
criiiiiciit.  S»»  it  wdiild  he  if  ,-ill  tlif  ]»t  (i](lt'  t(»»k 
iin  <Mi(M'<i('tic  ;m«l  roiisriciitidiis  iiiicrt'st  in  the 
sclccrioti  iind  tlx'  \v(»rk  of  llirii-  i-ciircsciUativos. 
r>ut  the  masses  tiiid  that  ahsolnte  rmniai-chy, 
ai'isfof  ra(  V.  and  pliuon-acy  ai-c  in»l  tlic  oidy 
powfis  caitaJth'  of  di'a\\iiii:  ar  dfiviii<;  them 
hithoi-  and  thilhei-.  Their  own  seltisli  desires, 
]»layed  upon  by  tri-oups  of  pi-aetised  pcditical 
manipnlatofs,  buihl  iii*  walls  Ix'tween  them  and 
self-o;o\ei-nmeiit.  and,  in  out-  casi^.  between  Can- 
ada and  national  unify.  In  meetiii':  this  new 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  pi-o«;i'ess  in  domocraey,  the 
masses  cannot  expect  nnich  aid  fi-om  the  wealthy, 
who  love  theif  own  ease,  their  own  exclnsiveness, 
thfir  own  irains,  and  have  little  time  oi"  thonjiht 
for  what  th(»y  call  "dirty  politics,"  thoiijih  thoro 
are  some  indications  of  a  change  for  the  better. 
They  need  an  infusion  of  moral  earnestness  to 
enable  them  to  take  up  the  burdens  of  citizenship 
in  a  democratic  form  of  society.  From  whatever 
point  of  view  we  look  at  the  problem  the  inevit- 
able conclusion  is  the  need  of  the  masses  to  be 
imbued  with  the  teachint;  of  St.  Paul  that  '*  all 
power  is  from  (rod."  Whether  the  power  is  exer- 
cised in  the  polling  booth  or  in  the  Tabinet  or  on 
the  Bench,  it  is  the  use  of  a  divine  gift  for  the 
common  good.  It  is  a  trtist  from  God  for  the 
nation.  It  involves  duties  as  well  as  rights,  and 
ucvotiou  to  liiuBu  dutiep  is  the  meaoure  of  one's 
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patriotism.  TIkmp  is  the  duty  of  knowle(l;;p  to 
ascortaiii  .vhat  is  best  for  thr  nation  as  a  whole. 
There  is  the  dnty  o,"  vij^ilanee  to  know  what  tlie 
elected  representatives  are  (htinj;.  And  there  is 
the  dnty  ;is  eh'ctor  to  vote  only  for  those  who  have 
the  jiiitriotisni  of  eonseii-Mitious  re<;ard  for  the 
nation's  welfjire.  To  learn  these  duties  and  prac- 
tise them  is  the  way  of  escape  from  jrroups  of 
politicians  who  j.Iay  upon  sectional  or  racial 
I>rejudices,  iind  it  is  not  an  impossible  task  for 
disinterested  leaders  to  impress  these  duties  upon 
the  minds  of  tiic  people. 

OTHER  CENTRIFUGAL  FORCES 

The  problem  of  F.ast  and  West  in  Canada  is 
dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this  collection  of  essavs. 

The  tiiK-qual  distribution  of  wealth  can  become 
a  disturbinu'.  and  even  a  disintefrratinjj,  factor  in 
any  nation.  It  is  said  that  in  the  T'nited  States 
two  per  cent,  of  the  people  own  si.xty  per  cent,  of 
the  wealth,  and  si.xty-five  per  cent,  of  the  people 
own  live  per  cent,  of  the  wealth.  Canada  is  moving 
in  the  same  .lirection.  "  Captains  of  industry,"  as 
they  are  called,  are  necessary  in  modern  raethodR 
of  i>rodm'tion.  It  is  not  from  them  as  such  that 
ther^  is  dan«:er  of  plutocracy,  but  from  the  mani- 
pulators of  the  money  markets.  The  kinjrs  of 
hiuh  tinance  may  form  an  tinseen  government 
behind  the  visible  government  of  a  country;  and 
this  unseen  intluence  tends  to  become  inter- 
national. One  can  imagine  Canada  becominjr 
moi-e  subject    to  A^'nll    Street    t^Qg    *r>   Dowrir-- 
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Stroet.      Armies    have    iiiva<l('<|    ditT.'n'iif    roun- 
tries  at  flio  hiddiiii;  of  hioh  tinancc     The  tinan- 
cial  ideal   is  a  liaid-wnkiii;;,  pracel'iil.   well-fed 
hiimaiiity  jtrodininj:  tuati'i-ial  foi-  the  activities  of 
the  stock  e\-chaii},'es.     It  is  iioii-inoi-al.  iioii-patri- 
otic,  noii-iiitellectnal.     Tlie  .].  V.  Mdr^'aii  s.viidi 
rate   of    New    Voi-k    leccivcd    securities    to    tlie 
value  of  sixty-three  and   a    hal!"  millioM  dollars 
(S(;;i.r)()(),0()Oi    for  oi-^iaiii/.inii:  the  Inited  States 
Steel    r'ori»oratioii.      This    was    the   coiiimissi(Mi 
s<'cured   thi'ou^di   iuteilockiiii:  directorates,  and, 
since  the  Steel  Corporation  c(.iitrolled  the  market, 
it  could  and  did  raise  the  p  •ice  of  its  jn-oducts, 
thus  re(hicin<r  the  iturcliase-\alne  of  wa^'es.     In 
lOOS  the  amount  of  "  water ""   in   the  Aniei-ican 
Tobacco  Company  was  sixty-six  million  dollars. 
During  the  twelve  years  eiKling  in  lltlK  the  Pull- 
man Company  issued  one  hundreil   millions  in 
stock  dividends.     I?y  <>entralization,  stock  water- 
in^:,  interlockinj:  directorates,  and  other  devices, 
firoups  of  financiers  disturb  the  distiihution  of 
wealth  and  widen  the  distance  between  einplover 
and  employed,  until  the  antajronism  between  c.ipi- 
tal  and  labour  becomes  a  <lano;er  to  tlie  nation. 
Reforms  throu-ih  legislation  can  help,  but  cannot 
cure.     The  root  of  t''e  so.-ial  probieiu  is  in  the 
heart  of  man.  his  i.leal  (»f  life,  his  i<leas  of  wel- 
fare, and  his  attitude  towards  (lod  and  fellow- 
men.    The  choice  of  the  future  seems  to  be  either 
a  return  to  Christian  living  j,,  the  use  of  wcaltli 
or  a  relapse  to  barbarism. 

-     Af //  MrXril. 

irchbishop  of  Toronto. 
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WHEN  I  HAVE  BORNE  IN  MEMORY 


WiiKX  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  has  tamed 
Creat  Nations,  how  cnnobiing  thoughts  depart 
AVhcn  men  clianw  swords  for  ledgers,  and  desert 
The  student's  bower  for  gold,  some  fears  unnamed 
I  had,  my  Country'  -am  I  to  be  blamed? 
Now.  when  1  think  of  thee,  and  what  thou  art. 
Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Of  those  unfilial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 
For  dearly  must  we  prize  thee;    we  who  find 
in  thee  a  bulwark  for  the  cause  of  men: 
And  1  by  my  affeition  was  beguiled: 
What  wonder  if  a  Poet  now  and  then. 
Among  'he  many  movements  of  his  mind. 
Fell  for  thee  as  a  lover  or  a  child  I 


— W.  WordsKorth. 
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It  may  ho  noxvs  to  tlio  Oovornmont  that  tho 
women  of  Tanada  cxporiciicod  soni.'  disappoint- 
ment when  they  w.-iv  not  inelnd<'d  in  the  scheme 
for  National  Servic..  registration  at  the  hejrinninj; 
of  11)17.     So  far  as  the  writer  kn<.v,s,  there  has 
been  no  instance  of  a  united  expression  of  rejrret 
from  any  oriranization  or  meetini:  of  women.   Hut, 
without  doubt,  the  average  Canadian  woman,  as 
an  individual,  wished  that  she  had  been  called 
on,  to  this  extent  at  least,  for  service  bv  the  Gov- 
ernment.     If   cards  had  been  sent  to  men  and 
women  at  the  same  time,  the  women  would  have 
been  so  ^'lad  to  rej.ly  that  the  response  from  the 
men  would   have  been  increased.      Xo    wife    or 
mother,  who  had  sent  in  her  own  card,   wotild 
have  allowed  her  husband  or  sou  to  overlook  his. 
But,   althou,i;h   disapf.ointed  at   the  time,   these 
women  aie  not  discoura-ed.     Hope  l)v  Canadian 
women  for  some  form  of  reco^Miized  national  ser- 
vice will  last  as  lou^'  as  the  war. 

PAID  WORKERS  NOT  THE  CHIEF  CONCERN 

If  a  (juestion  is  addres.sed  to  the  Government 
as  to  whether  they  are  preparinj;  to  make  the  beat 
use  of  women  in  national  service,  the  Government 
in  turn  may  inquire  of  what  use,  which  would  be 
helped  by  a  re<;istratioii,  women  can  be  to  the 
nation  at  such  a  time  as  this?  The  problem  is 
perpeluaiiy  recurring  in  Canadian  affairs  as  to 
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how  far  now  work  should  he  iinilcrtakon  hv  tho 
OovoniriH'ut,  or  if  it  should  contimio  to  ho  left 
in  the  iiiaiu  to  jirivate  oi-^'aiiizatiou.  An  elTort* 
lias  recently  heen  made  to  outline  the  economic 
and  social  coiitrihuticui  to  the  counti-y  which  may 
he  undertaken  hy  <'anadian  women  as  private 
in<lividnals.  Some  statistics  and  concdusions  from 
this  survey  may  hflp  to  slutw  ways  in  whiidi 
women  call  he  (»r  greater  seiv  ice  t(»  the  nation 
throuirh  recognition  hy  the  (lovernment  of  the 
national  idiaractei-  of  their  \,«(i'k.  It  is  uidikely 
that  jiood  statesmanship  will  assert  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  concern  with  the  work  of  women 
except  when  t'ley  are  employed  in  factories  or 
other  j^ainful  occupations.  The  (Jovernment  is 
concerned,  of  course,  with  the  w-'ll-heinj;  of  paid 
employees.  I'.ut  the  unpaid  employments  of 
women  are  of  vast  importance  to  the  state.  No 
reasonahle  comparison  can  he  made  hetween  the 
value  of  the  paid  and  the  un]»aid  occu]>ations  of 
women.  The  unpaid  occupations  of  women  are 
worth  as  much  to  the  state  as  the  paid  occupa- 
tions of  men. 

Women  will  doid>th'.ss  always  do  the  hulk  of 
their  work  as  j>rivate  individuals.  But  the  good 
will  and  woik  of  the  individual  W(unan  must  he 
linked  up  with  the  yood  will  and  work  of  the 
multitude  of  women  workers  in  primary  emplov- 
ments,  if  the  state  is  to  move  forward  in  a  time 
of  crisis.  Women  should  improve  their  own 
l>rinmry  employments.     They   cannot   do  so   to 

•  "  The  Womau — Biess  Her,'  by  Marjory  MacMurchy. 
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tlic  utmost  without  rcco^jnilion  hv  th<>  Oov- 
•Tiiment  tlnit  tli.'s..  ptiniary  .'mplcJymoi.ts  are 
national  scivic...  ii,,p  ,;,ii  uom.-ii  niakV  anv  {jrcat 
Ji.lvancc  in  tl„.  (.m,i,.ii,  y  of  these  employments 
without  (Jovcriuncnt  <()  (»|»('iati<ui. 

Arconlinjr  t<,  the  ('.minus  of  1011,  uhi<h  may 
»«'  a(T<'pt«Ml  as  a  l.asis  for  this  .lisciission,  thei-e 
Jirc  in  Canada  ;?.;{S7,77l  women.    Those  between 
<'»t<'«'n  and  ei-hty  years  of  a^'e,  whieh  includes 
piaetually  the  whole  poptilati(Mi  of  women  eap- 
al.h*  of  work,  number  lMS(;,(»()0.    Ma.iied  women 
number  1,1'.-,  1,1 82;  sin-Ie  women,  from  tifteen  to 
eijxhty,  71«;,(M)().    In  i-ea!izin<,' the  importance  of  the 
class  of  mai-iied  women,  it  should  be  iemend)ei-ed 
that  the  majoiity  of  sinj,de  women  are  between 
tifteen  and  thirty-live,  and   that   from  eij^hty  to 
ninety  per  cent,  of  these  women  will  marry.  About 
l'r>0,0()0    C'anadian    women    !»elonj:    to    national 
or^ranizations  of  women.     Between  five  and  six 
thou.sand  are  j^raduates  of  universities.     Women 
in  i»aid  occupations  number  .'{(U.S-Jl.    Keckonin« 
together    married    women    and    women    in    paid 
occupations,  and  eve?!  allowinj;  for  the  fact  that 
some  married  women  are  also  in  paid  employ- 
njent,   it   must  be  recojjnized   that   the  leisurJ*! 
class  of  women  in  Canada  is  very  small.    A  fair 
estimate    places    this    leisured    da.ss   at    50,000. 
Allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  a 
lar-..  nuni.ier  of  sin-le  women  are  fullv  en^^'aged 
in  work  at  hom<',  although  tliev  are  not  in  paid 
employment.     Take,  for  instance,  the  number  of 
daughters  of  farmers  who  live  at  home  and  are 
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not  returned  in  the  census  as  liavinj;  any  oeriipa- 
tion.  It  would  he  ahsurd  t<»  rej^ard  tliis  class  of 
siufjle  women  as  l>cl(>n;;in<x  'o  a  leisured  class. 

Hroadly  speakinj;.  tlierefofc,  we  have  in  Can- 
ada: niairied  women,  en;;aj,'ed  in  home  making 
and  the  care  of  cliildren;  women  in  jtaid  employ- 
ments; sin};le  women  workin;;  at  home;  a  small 
leisured  class;  and  j^irls  and  younj;  women  who 
aie  in  training  at  schools  and  universities.  Every 
woman  can  place  herself  readily  in  her  own  idass, 
an<l  should  he  ahle  to  identify  her  occupation,  or 
should  recognize  that  she  is  making  no  ec<momic 
contrihution  to  the  life  of  the  nation. 

IJefore  discussing  the  employment  which  would 
he  most  useful  to  the  state  for  women  in  any  of 
these  classes,  several  i)oints  should  he  noted  with 
regard  to  conditions  of  work  alTecting  Canadian 
women. 

The  first  is  that  it  is  advisahle  to  take  a  practi- 
cal view  in  the  choice  of  work.  Anyone  who  is 
looking  for  employment  should  choose  an  occu- 
pation in  which  she  has,  hy  natural  hent  or 
training,  an  advantage  over  others. 

A  second  point  to  he  considered  is  the  differ- 
ence in  war  work  for  women  in  Canada  and  in 
Great  Britain.  Although  the  war  has  made  work 
advisahle  and  indeed  necessary  for  everyone, 
including  women  of  leisure,  any  change  in  the 
emi)loyment  of  women  in  Canada  is  compara- 
tively slight.  Few  women,  apparently,  who  were 
not  at  work  hefore  the  war  have  gone  into  paid 
employment  since  the  war  began.    This  condition 
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is  Ijirjicly  cxpliiiinMl  l.y  tin-  fart  that  the  jrn'at 
majority  of  Canadian  wunicn  an-  ritln'i-  cniplovrd 
in  lionn"  niakinj;  or  tlir  caif  (.f  rliildrni.  or  tln-y 
arc  alrrady  in  paid  rniploynicnt. 

Tile  nncnipioycd  cniployaldr  woiucn  of  Canada 
ari'  an  cxtrcnirly  rcstrictrd  riass.  If  you  ;;o  out 
into  the  strcctH  of  a  Canadian  rity  on  a  tlai:s«dl- 
in<;  day,  you  will  sec  tlimi.  scun.-  liundrcds  of 
fjirlH  and  youn;,'  women,  sellinii  tiji^s;  iIm-sc  rritrc- 
sent  our  unemployed  emplinaMe  class.  In  addi- 
tion, the  leisured  class  consists  of  a  few  sin;;le 
women  living;  at  home  or  hoardin*;,  a  few  married 
w(»men  who  «lo  not  keep  house,  and  a  few  widows 
who  have  no  home  i-esponsihilitieH. 

WOMEN  IN  SKILLED  EMPLOYMENTS 

Skilled  work  for  women  is  re;:arded  with 
favour  in  Canada,  hut  work  involving'  physical 
strain  is  looked  on  with  <lisfavour.  Munition 
work  is  {iccef»ted  as  hein^j  so  essentially  war  work 
of  the  most  necessary  kind  that  not  many  Cana- 
dian fathers  and  mothers  would  refuse  to  let  their 
dau^diters  en^a^'e  in  it.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
a  larjje  number  of  Canadian  empl<)yers  would 
rather  not  have  women  in  muniti<)n  factories  if 
they  can  ^et  on  without  them.  What  has  hap- 
pened in  Cana<la  is  not  only  that  the  number  of 
women  working;  on  munitions  has  <;rown  consid- 
erahlr,  but  also  that  numbers  of  women  with 
some  leisure,  or  at  some  sacrifice  of  other  employ- 
ment, have  otTered  themselves  for  munition  work, 
aiul  have  }x=en  disappointed. 
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In  tlic  siiriM"  wiiy  tlio  Ciiiiadiiiii  standard  of 
\v«'ll  Ixin^.  wliicli  is  a^'ainst  pliysiral  n.raiii  for 
woincii,  I'cacts  niifa\<»iiraltly  in  llicrasr  of  ordin- 
ary a^'iicnltural  <ni|»loyin<Mit.  All  a;;ricnltural 
rniploynicnt,  howovcr,  of  a  lifilitcr  kind  is  looktMl 
on  with  approval.  A  f«'\v  women  tnana;;*'  farms, 
and  this  also  is  rcjjanlcd  favonra))ly.  Hut  actual 
field  \\oi"k  for  women  does  not,  under  picsent 
conditions,  please  ('ana<lianH.  So  far  nothing  iii 
the  war-  has  ehanjied  this  point  of  view.  The 
only  <;ain  in  women's  «'m|doyment  which  can  be 
readily  seen  as  resulting;  fiom  the  war  is  that 
skilled  employnu'iit  foi'  women  has  still  further 
increased  in  j,'enei-al  favour. 

Canadian  women  themselves,  by  their  elforts 
ami  ;;ood  jud<;ment,  tlieir  willin};ness  and  fitness, 
siionld  see  that  their  opportunities  for  paid 
emjdoyment  ai-e  maintained  and  extended.  This 
is  one  of  the  economic  contributions  which  they 
can  make  both  <lurin^  the  war  and  aftei-wards. 

Outside  I'h  ,  npaid  j-rimary  employments,  the 
first  jjreat  opportunity,  therefoie,  for  Canadian 
\\()im>n  in  national  siM-vice  is  in  skilled  work,  and 
here  three  classes  of  women  should  find  their 
duty.  Women  who  belonj;  to  the  small  leisured 
class,  and  nirls  and  youn^'  women  in  traininj;, 
will  do  well  to  fit  themselves  for  skilled  employ- 
ment. No  countiy  in  the  world  oilers  a  more 
wondeiful  opportuni*^y  to  women  in  occupations 
which  re(juire  training;.  Even  before  the  war  it 
had  become  evident  that  no  Canadian  <;irl  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  up  without  a  skilled  employ- 
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rnont  of  some  kind.  Since  the  war  bojran  tho  duty 
of  patriotic  women  cf  the  leisnred  daHs  to  con- 
^•i(ie|•  HeiiouHly  tlie  ipiestion  of  training'  them- 
Helves  for  wkiiled  work  has  become  evident.  It 
18  a  mintake  to  .suppose  that  a  woman  needs  to  he 
very  younp  in  order  to  jic.piire  skill  in  any 
occupation. 

Here  it  .shotild  he  pointed  j.ut  that  \o  other 
occupations  for  women  are  as  jireatly  in  need 
of  training  as  the  primary  employments  of  home- 
makin<j  and  the  care  of  childreii.  If  it  can  he 
said  truly  that  it  is  impossible  for  tl  h'on 

to  do  its  best  unless  women  of  leisure  beco. 
employed,  it  is  a  far  more  imjtortant  truth  tha 
it  is  impossible  for  the  contribution  of  women  to 
reach  its  hi^diest  point  if  the  primary  employ- 
ments of  women  remain  unskilled. 

Again,  if  educated  and  trained  women  fail 
to  study  the  big  fields  of  employments  open  to 
women,  the  opportunity  for  women's  economic 
and  social  contribution  cannot  be  realized. 
Exiirr;iles  of  tiiese  largest  paid  employments 
are  domestic  work  and  factory  work.  Thousands 
of  women  are  at  work  in  these  occupations.  IJut 
practically  no  women  economists  or  sociologists 
are  studying  them.  Where  is  the  trainecrand 
certificated  household  worker  that  we  ought  to 
have?  Only  women  can  make  her  evolution  pos- 
sible. One  of  the  largest  employments  is  fac- 
tory work;  we  know  little  about  its  etTects  on 
women.  One  class  of  factory  may  produce  one 
type  of  worker.     Another  may  make  a  different 
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typo,  not  TicMily  ;is  sntisfnctory  from  tlio  point 
of  view  of  the  jiiiin;ii\v  rnijtlovni<Mits  of  women. 
Vonnt;  women  wIm*  ;n-e  reccivinu  ;i  nniversity 
tt-ainini;  slionld  iircpjiir  f liemselvt-s  lo  enter 
hijrlier  posiii((iis  in  snrli  hirj;*'  w(»in('n's  employ- 
menls.  \\'li;it  wonmn  knows,  for  instiinrr,  liow 
women  are  enLia^^ed  as  factoi-y  hands  or  liow  tliey 
are  »lisrliai-<xe(l ;  or  how  h»nu:  they  liold  their 
positions  or  why  they  leave  iliem?  Women  who 
nndertake  sn<li  woik  as  tliat  of  making'  all  this 
clear  can  lender  ^reat  <'e«)noniie  sei-viee. 

It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  jioini  oni  ihat  it  is 
to  the  advantaire  of  any  woman  in  i)aid  employ- 
nu'Tit  to  he  a  skilled  witrkei-.  To  do  skilled  work 
is  also  the  ItesI  way  in  which  she  can  serve  the 
commnnity.  ['reitaration  for  and  Ihe  carryin}:^ 
ont  of  skilled  eni]>loyment  is,  therefore,  the  dnty 
of  the  averauc  niemhei  of  three  classes  of  ('ami- 
diaii  women  :  the  leisnrt'd  class,  the  class  in  train- 
ui*l,  and  the  (lass  of  women  already  in  paid 
eni]doynients. 

There  remains  the  ^reat  class  of  married 
women.  The  natiomil  oriranizations  of  <'anadiau 
wonu'n  prove  thai  middleaiicd  married  women 
Imve  a  certain  anionni  of  leisnie,  that  they  <'rave 
employment,  and  that  they  have  a  jienins  for 
orjjanization. 

The  war  work  of  the  past  three  years  has  con- 
vinced these  women  that  there  is  a  "rreat  <;ood 
in  jn'odmiive  wcuk  nndertaken  in  co-operation 
with  other  women.  They  are  not  willinf;  to  ^o 
back  to  pre-war  conditions.      They  continually 
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ask  thomsolvf's  what  arraiificmpnts  laii  he  ina<l«^ 
so  that  thcv  may  coiitiiiuc  to  do  some  useful  pro- 
<lii(tiv«*  work.  ••  The  work  of  luy  hands  has  provt'd 
to  !)«'  of  valiif."  these  women  say.  "  I  am  not  will- 
ing; to  lose  this  ft cliiijr  of  satisfaction.  This  pro- 
duetive  work  and  this  cooperation  with  others 
for  ellective  ends  should  be  continue«|."" 

TRAINING  IN  PRIMARY  EMPLOYMENTS 

If  these  women  would  make  the  caic  of  the 
home,  and  the  care  of  children,  skilled  employ- 
ments, thus  placing:  them  on  a  hi«;her  level  of 
efficiency  than  is  j.ossihle  in  the  positi(ui  which 
ihese  primary  employments  now  occupy,  thev 
will  {rive  inestimable  service  to  the  nati(Ui. 

Those  are  the  employments  in  which  they  have 
an  advanta<;e  over  every  other  woikcr.  Since 
Canadian  women  have  a  ;;enius  for  orjianization, 
why  should  not  their  orjiani/ations  undertak«' 
the  study  of  skilled  work  in  the  care  of  <hildren 
and  household  economics?  Let  them  studv  the 
relation  between  the  purchasin«;  skill  of  home- 
makers  and  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. Let  them  ask  the  (Jovcrnment  to  reco«;nize 
and  deal  with  the  needs  of  home  makers  and  their 
households.  Is  the  price  of  living;  at  home  to  soar 
unchecked?  It  cann(»t  be  made  a  fair  price  until 
the  woman  at  home  who  controls  the  family 
budjret  knows  what  that  budfjct  moans  multi- 
plied by  all  the  other  budijets  of  homo-makinf]; 
women,  and  aims  at  securing  tiio  best  interests 

of  the  COlibutUiT. 
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To  iiiiikc  tlios.'  occnpiitions  skilled  cmploy- 
iiKMits,  the  woman  jit  homo  innst  interest  herself 
in  the  edncation  of  <:iils.  Tiie  j;irl  should  he 
lanjiiit  what  she  needs  to  know.  Hut  it  is  lanicnt- 
ahlv  true  that  the  avera;;e  Canadian  ^dil  is  not, 
under  jMcsent  conditions,  properly  trained  for 
home  inakinj;  and  the  care  of  children.  If  the 
Canadian  woman  will  a((iiiire  this  tiainin.u,  if 
she  will  make  her  own  occupations  skilled 
employnienis,  and  if  she  will  see  tiiat  Canadian 
jiirls  are  tau<;ht  what  they  need  to  know — remem- 
ber over  eij,dity  per  cent,  of  all  ^drls  marry— she 
will  have  advanc  m]  immeasurably  her  country's 
usefulness  and  hapj)iness. 

CARE  OF  CHILDREN  AS  A  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

While  we  believe  that  Canadian  women  are 
^•eady  for  this  <;reat  advance,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed thar  women  are  wholly  responsible  for  the 
unskilled  state  of  home  employments.  They  have 
not  framed  the  present  system  of  ediioation.  For 
this,  as  in  everythiiii;  else,  men  and  women 
tofiether.  the  whole  fabric  of  society,  are  respon- 
sible. X(»r  can  women  by  themselves  make 
the  needed  advance.  They  would  be  attemptinj,' 
the  impo.ssible  unless  stronj>:ly  supported  by 
public  opinion.  Why  should  not  Fedei-al  and 
Provii  cial  (Jovernments  establish  Home  Depart- 
ments to  look  aftei-  the  develoimient  and  well- 
beini:  of  the  work  of  the  home?  In  no  j,'overn- 
ment  department  is  adequate  attention  paid  to 
the  care  of  children  as  a  national  interest.     Nor 
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Rlionlfl  Huch  tliin-s  bo  rojranlcd  as  mattors  afToct- 
Hi-  womon  only.  The  homo  and  <"I.il.lron  are  tho 
joint  bnsinoss  of  mon  and  women.  A  jjovornment 
department  wliid,  will  lead  in  tli..  bettor  caro 
of  ehildron  and  will  ro{)resent  the  interests  of 
honseholds  as  ec.nsiimors  mav  ho  part  of  tho 
answer  to  the  desire  of  Tanadian  women  that 
their  work  shonld  be  (organized  alon-  the  lines 
of  national  service. 

T(.  help  in  this  and  in  all  other  work  in  whioh 
women    hav,     a    j.art    wo    need    loa.lors    amon- 
womon.     P.nt  they  mnst  bo  w(»mon  (,f  training 
and  skill,  able  to  do  work  np  to  the  level  of  a 
In-h  world  standard.     Their  training  shonld  bo 
aoenrate  and  seientili      and  in  their  leadership 
while    they    shonld    be      l.lo    to   jjiv,.    the    happv 
iminilses    of    ohani-tor    and    personality,    thev 
should   a<ld  as   well    the  definite  power \)f    the 
eflfieient  worker,  whose    •  isonce  has  boon  so  far 
a  drawback   to  the  women  of    Canada.      ^Yhat 
women  in  Canada  have  to  do  to-dav  is  not  the 
work  of    a  man,  bnt  tho  work  of   a  woman,  in 
eo-ojieration  with  men  at  work. 

It  surely  mnst  be  rejjarded  as  a  si-n  of  lark  of 
pro-ross  that  the  two  most  important  employ- 
ments for  women,  home-makinj;  and  tho  rare  of 
children,  are  not  re(0};nizod  as  occni)ation8  bv 
the  .onsns.  They  are  tho  most  import-it  employ- 
ments for  womon  in  every  way.  In  o.  .^ense  the 
state  may  be  said  to  exist  for  its  homes;  and  the 
g:reatest  potential  wealth  of  any  country  is  its 
ehildron.    These  truths  are  generally  recognized, 
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and  this  makos  it  *  more  rcniarkaljlo  that  little 
elTort  lias  been  ni.  to  introduce  skill  and  train- 
ing,' into  these  women's  eniidoymentH.  If  a  girl 
b»'conies  a  stenogi-aph<»r  she  will  receive  inoi-e 
careful  and  precise  instruction  for  her  work  than 
tin'  woman  has  received  who  is  carinj;  for  chil- 
dren— unless  that  woman  is  a  trained  nurse. 
Ciiiidnate  nurses  are  the  only  class  of  women  who 
liave  the  henelit  o<"  such  traininji:. 

A  plea  then  is  made  that,  for  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  the  nation,  girls  and  women 
s'lould  be  trained  for  the  employments  of  home- 
making  and  the  care  of  children.  Over  eighty  per 
cent. — possibly  ninety  per  cent. — of  all  women 
are  engaged  at  some  time  in  their  lives  in  one  or 
the  other,  or  in  both,  of  these  occupations. 

While  business  life  has  been  revolutionized, 
this  change  is  not  more  thorough  than  that  in 
the  economic  position  of  the  woman  at  home. 
The  Canadian  income  last  year  was  estimated  at 
two  billions.  It  is  admitted  that  women  spent 
one-half  of  this  income.  Few,  indeed,  of  these 
women  knew  that  they  were  exercising  any  eco- 
nomic effect  on  the  life  of  the  country,  outside 
their  own  houses  or  apartments.  The  successful 
business  of  the  country,  which  consists  of  the 
proper  balance  Ix'tween  producing,  manufactur- 
ing, exporting,  importing,  the  home  and  the 
foreign  market.  borr(»wing,  paying  and  lending, 
can  hardly  be  carried  on  successfully  if  the 
woman  who  buys  is  ignored.  Is  the  farmer 
iujportanf?  the  nianufjscturer'.'   the  banker?  the 
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wholosale  niorchant?  S„  is  th.'  woman.  Nor  is 
her  place  as  an  •'cononiic  factor  to  ho  put  at  tlio 
end  of  the  list.  r,nt  we  ,lo  not  know  that  anyoiir 
IS  taking,'  th<'  trouble  to  inform  hw  of  national 
economics,  or  of  the  importance  of  what  she  can 
do  to  maintain  and  Imild  the  solvency  and 
strength  of  the  country. 

PRIMARY  EMPLOYMENTS  ARE    NATIONAL    SERVICE 

>fany  of  what  were  once  the  industries  of  the 
home  are  now  orj^'anized  in  factories  outside  the 
home,  and   the  woman  worker  in   paid  employ- 
ment, generally  speaking,  lias  only  f..llowed  her 
home  work  when  she  is  employed'  in  a  factory. 
But   in   the   factory   her  impmtance  as   a   paid 
worker  is  recognized  and  she  receives  a  more  or 
less  thorough  training  for  her  work.      In  some 
cases  at  least  she  is  under  the  imi)ression  that 
she  is  more  important  economically  to  tin-  coun- 
try wlu'n  she  is  doing  paid  work  than  she  would 
be  if  she  were  making  a  home.     It  is  ditTicult  to 
see  how  the  right  balance  of  importance  is  to  be 
preserve.I  in  the  judgment  of  cimimunities  unless 
there  is  some  form  of  government  recognition  of 
the  national  service  involve.l  in  the  two  primary 
employments  of  women. 

Two  recommendations  of  the  (Ontario  Com- 
mission on  T'nemidoyment,  with  regard  to  the 
training  of  girls  and  the  elTect  of  i)aid  employ- 
ment on  the  standing  of  the  home  employment's, 
show  thai    ihe.se   \itai   (picstions  are  intimately 
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asRociatod  with  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of 
the  nation. 

The  first  of  tlie  recommendations  is :  "  That 
practical  education  be  more  fully  jtrovided  lor 
girls  in  the  schools  of  the  Province,  and  that 
their  training  should  indud'^  the  study  of  food 
values,  cooking,  health,  physical  training,  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  money,  thrift,  home  economics, 
and  the  care  of  children,  some  knowledge  of  the 
making  of  clothes,  and  other  piactical  matters, 
such  as  gardening  and  the  advantage  of  self-help 
dubs."" 

A  further  recommendation  deals  with  the 
standing  of  the  home  employments:  "That  since 
changes  resulting  from  the  development  of  many 
pai<l  occupations  are  tending  to  interfere  seri- 
ously with  the  ]»osition  held  by  home-making 
employments,  recognition  should  be  given  by 
educational  authorities  and  the  state  to  home- 
making  and  the  care  of  children  as  women's  occu- 
pations which  require  training,  skill  and  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency.  Your  Commissioners  believe 
that  such  recognition  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
home-making  and  wage-earning  occupations  and 
to  the  community." 

The  industrial  employment  of  women  is  impor- 
tant. Their  Red  Cross  and  patriotic  work  is 
essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war.  Their 
help  in  munitions  is  useful  and  desirable.  They 
are  aiding  and  will  aid  more  extensively  in  agri- 
cultural production.  But  the  Government  and 
the  nation  must  grasp  the  fact  that  the  great 
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pinplovmontH  of  wonion,  in  comparison  T\ith 
which  all  ofhor  women's  employments  apiXMir 
insif^nificant,  arc  homc-makinjj  and  the  care  of 
children.  The  well-lx'inp:  of  the  nation  needs  as 
never  before  better  cared-for  children.  The  way 
in  which  money  is  spent  is  more  vital  at  the 
preeent  time  tiism  it  has  ever  b<^en.  The  country 
does  not  wish  its  women  to  sni)pose  that  they  ar<' 
more  important  economically  when  employed  in 
factories  than  when  they  are  in  the  homes  of 
Canada. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  WORK  OF  WOMEN 

These  home  employments  of  women  have  bc^en 
individualistic  to  a  singular  dejiree.  The  hour 
has  struck  when  their  national  character  recpiires 
that  the  Oovernment  should  recognize  the  neces- 
sity for  an  increase  in  their  efficiency.  The  ripht 
education  of  pirls  is  in  the  hands  of  the  i)ro- 
vir.ccs;  but  technical  education  is  encourapejl  by 
the  Federal  (lovcrnment,  and  this  is  education  for 
the  emjiloyment  of  half  the  nation.  The  establish- 
ment by  the  Federal  Gov(  rnmeut  of  a  Department 
of  Home  Economics,  with  similar  departments  in 
t!.e  jirovinces,  and  the  further  organization  of 
Home  makers'  Clubs  for  housewives  in  towns  and 
cities,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  would  brinj;  into 
direct  connection  with  the  Government  wonu'n 
whose  work  is  vital  to  the  health  and  hapjnness, 
and  in  no  small  measure  the  progress,  of  the  com- 
munity. Men  and  women  together  make  the 
nation.     National  questioiis,  such  as  child  wei- 
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faro,  national  health,  tho  food  HUpply,  national 
(H'onomv  an<l  national  unitv,  women's  employ- 
ments,  and  edneation,  cannot  be  dealt  with  except 
thronj?h  the  intelligent  co  )peration  of  women. 
One  may  well  feel  a  d(mbt  if  any  national  ques- 
tion can  be  solved  to  the  best  advantage  unless 
the  intelligence  and  work  of  women  are  combined 
with  the  intelligence  and  work  of  men.  Men  have 
been  more  fully  tested  and  have  been  found  effi- 
cient in  public  atTairs.  But  it  is  likely  that  the 
public  service  of  women  will  follow  the  same  his- 
tory of  gradual  improvement  as  has  been  workeil 
for  in  the  case  of  men.  Such  an  opportunity  for 
national  service,  for  all  citizens  alike,  both  men 
an<l  women,  has  never  been  heard  of  in  the  world 
before,  and  is  hardly  likely  to  occur  again,  or  to 
be  met  with  the  same  spiritual  eagerness.  Now 
is  the  time  for  the  forward  step. 

Marjory  MacMurchy. 
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Buy  my  English  posies! 

You  that  scorn  the  may, 
Won't  you  prt'ct  a  friend  from  homo 

Half  the  world  away? 
(Jreen  against  the  draggled  drift, 

Faint  and  frail  and  first — 
Buy  my  Northern  blood-root 

And  I'll  know  where  you  were  nurped: 

Robin  down  the  logging-road  whistles,  "Come  to  me!" 
Spring  has  found  the  maple-grovo,  tlio  sap  is  rwiuiinK  fne; 
All  the  winds  of  Canada  call  the  plouphing-raln. 
Take  the  flower  and  turn  the  hour,  and  kiss  your  love  again! 


Far  and  far  our  homes  are  set  round  the  Seven  Seas; 
Woe  for  us  if  we  forget,  we  tliat  hold  by  these! 
Unto  each  his  niother-beacli,  bloom  and  bird  and  land; 
Masters  of  the  Seven  Seas,  oh,  love  and  understand. 

Rudyard  Kipling. 
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THE    FRENCH  LANGUAGE    IN  ONTA      O 

In  politics.  ;is  in  life,  tinners  in  tlicinsclvi's 
liitlin;:  ol'lcii  r;ins<'  riKirr  :iii\it'ly  :iii<l  heart 
hiiniiiijr  than  the  icallv  ^r.-at  |.rol»lcnis.  Tin' 
lu  linjxual  «|n<'stion  in  Ontario  allects  some 
schools  in  lOastci-n  and  Noi-tlnM-n  <Mitari()  lionlcr- 
ini:  oil  the  I*ioviin-e  of  (^nehec  aiid  some  sch«M)Is 
in  or  near  Sandwich  in  Western  Ontario,  where 
tliere  is  an  amient  I'rench  settlenn-nt.  I'rohahl.v 
less  tlian  ten  thonsand  chihlren  in  all  are  directly 
t<niched  l»y  the  issne.  Vet.  so  sensitive  is  the 
I'lddic  mind  on  qnestions  of  lan^xnaj^c  and  race 
that  the  iwo  chief  {.rovinces  of  ('ana<la  liave  l)e«'n 
deeply  stirred  hy  the  strife,  and  pi-ophets  of  evil 
have  ^-one  s<»  far  as  to  say  that  civil  war  between 
the  I'rench  and  the  Kn^rMsh  elements  may  he  the 
outcome. of  the  disitnte.  Snch  c\travaj;ance  «»f 
speech  is  little  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  Cana- 
•  lian  people.  When  the  issue  is  understood  it 
will  he  f(uind  to  have  in  it  m»thi!i<;  so  <;rave  that 
cannot  he  settled  hy  the  law  hoth  of  reason  and 
of  the  existinj;  constitution  of  Canada. 

In  res|»ect  to  questions  of  race,  as  to  so  manv 
other  thin^is,  the  Prussian  has  furnished  us  an 
example  of  how  not  to  do  it.  In  the  I'rovince 
of  I'o.sen.  a  part  of  Prussia's  sp<Mls  from  the 
destrcncd  Kin^dcun  of  iVdand,  tli(Mai>tive  p«*o|dc 
desired,  of  course,  to  have  their  nativ<'  Polish  as 
the  lan<iua^e  of  their  schools.    This  lihertv,  how- 
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<'V«'r,  Prussia  uaH  not  willint;  to  cunciMh'.  A  few 
ycai'H  iM'forc  ihc  j^roat  war  hi-okr  out  tln'  powrr 
of  IMiissia  was  h«'in^'  used  to  make  the  little 
cliildirn  of  Poscii  speak  tli»'  (iciiiian  laiij;iia<;('. 
Not  lucrt'Iy  was  it  to  he  the  lan<,'ua^«'  of  secular 
teaching'  in  the  sehools,  it  must  1m*  the  lan.uuap' 
of  praver  and,  when  thi'  children  refused  to  sa.v 
the  Loi-d's  I'layei-  in  school  in  the  prescribed 
(Jerinan,  they  were  sharply  punished.  When  par- 
ents withdrew  the  children  from  school,  rather 
than  accept  this  system,  they  were  arrested,  tined 
and  imprisoned.  ICvery  Polish  child  must  he 
taught  in  (Jerman,  must  i)ray  in  (Jermau,  or  the 
hand  of  mi^jhty  I'russia  w  )uld  he  heavy  on  heth 
child  and  parents. 

Such  methods  are  c«'rtaln  in  the  end  to  fail. 
To-day  the  Polish  l<ui«,'ue  is  all  the  more  dear  to 
the  people  of  Posen  because  stern  etTorts  have 
been  made  to  limit  its  use.  We  may  he  qjiite 
certain  that  if,  in  Canada,  the  attempt  had  been 
made  to  force  the  people  of  French  ori<;in  to  «;ive 
up  their  speech,  the  languajfe  of  Fruuce  would 
now  b<'  even  more  stronj^ly  entrenched  than  it  is. 
Fi-onj  the  bej,dnnin<;,  however,  the  new  musters 
of  Canada  placed  no  limits  on  the  use  of  the 
I'rench  lanj;uaj!:e.  It  was  assumed,  as  a  nuitter 
of  course,  that  I'reiich  mi<,'ht  be  used.  At  first, 
upon  this  point,  no  constitutional  fjuarautees 
were  either  asked  or  given.  When,  in  1791, 
I.,ower  Canada  received  a  separate  constitution 
and,  for  the  first  time,  an  elected  legislature,  the 
right  lo  use  (he  Frenili  language  was  so  little 
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tUH'h.ioiit'd  that  it  was  not  ovrii  nHMitionwl. 
From  tlif  outset  I'rcncli  and  Kii^HhIi  wci-c  Hpokrii 
with  equal  fit'»'(h)in  in  >h«*  lej^islatiirc  of  Lower 
<'ana<la. 


HISTORICAL  REVIEW 

The  time  came,  howevei-,  wlien.  duriiif?  a  brief 
Iteriod,  the  ri<,'ht  to  use  I'reneh  was  (jueHtioiied. 
Lai-;rely  as  a  result  of  the  aj^itation  earrie<i  on  for 
twenty  years  l>y  the  master  agitator,  Louis 
.loseph  I'apineau,  Lower  Canada  was  in  \H'M 
and  \S'Af>  the  seene  of  a  hitter  raeial  strife.  When 
the  discontented  elements  took  up  relndlious 
arms,  there  was  an  acute  crisis.  The  const  it  u 
ti<»n  of  Lower  Canada  was  suspendcHl  and  the  pro 
vince  was  ;;overned  under  the  despotic  authority 
«>f  a  special  Coumil  directt'd  by  the  (Jovernor. 
In  the  end  the  lei,'islatures  both  of  Lower  and 
rjtper  Cana<hi  were  al)olisln'd  and  in  IStl  tlu" 
two  provinces  were  united  \inder  a  single  pailia- 
ment.  In  most  decisive  terms  the  Act  of  Inion 
l»rovi(h'd  for  the  otticial  use  of  ''the  lOnf^lish  Ian- 
;:ua{i;e  only."  From  the  tirst,  however,  this  pro- 
vision was  inojierative.  In  the  debates  French 
members  spoke  in  FremVi,  at  their  discretion, 
and  in  1S4S  the  clause  was  repeal«Ml  by  Act  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  French  and  Kn«jlish 
remained  on  an  e<juality.  French  was  uhc<1  freely, 
not  merely  in  the  proceedin<;s  of  Parliament,  b»it 
also,  without  protest,  in  schools  in  Fpper  Canada 
or  wherever  there  was  a  French-speaking  popula- 
tion.   *'  The  French  is  the  recognized  language  of 
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the  country  uh  well  as  the  English,"  wrote  on 
April  24,  IHoT,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Ilyerson,  the  Super- 
intendent of  iMlueation  in  Upper  Canada.  The 
same  rij,'ht  was  accorded  to  those  who  wished  to 
nse  (lernian.  No  har<l  and  fast  lines  had  as  yet 
been  drawn  in  rej^ard  to  languaj^e  in  the  schools 
of  the  I'^nglish-spe.iking  province.  As  lat<'  as  in 
lSiS3  the  rej^nlations  ])erniitted  a  knowlwlge  of 
French  or  (Jernian  j^ranimar  to  be  substituted 
for  that  of  English  grammar. 

When  the  union  under  one  legislature  of  the 
two  Cjinadian  provinces  was  expanded  in  1867 
and  a  federal  system  was  creattnl  for  the  whole 
of  British  North  America,  we  have  for  the  first 
time  exact  rights  defincnl  in  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  French  language.  In  all  federal  official  busi- 
ness the  French  and  the  English  language  were 
jdaced  on  a  footing  of  complete  equality.  In  the 
business  of  the  Federal  Parliament  and  of  the 
federal  courts  any  one  who  chose  to  use  French 
was  within  his  rights.  Federal  laws  were  to  be 
issued  in  both  English  and  French  versions.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  limitations  were  placed 
upon  this  dualism  of  language.  Only  the  Pro- 
vince of  (Quebec  was  to  1h»  bilingual.  For  that 
province  alone  was  it  stattnl  that  French  and 
English  were  on  the  same  footing.  By  implica- 
tion English  alone  was  to  be  the  official  language 
of  the  other  provinces.  Manitoba,  however,  was 
made  bilingual  when  it  entered  the  federation  in 
1S70 
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In  spite  of  the  limitations  plarinl  upon  tho  use 
of  French  by  the  Federation  Act  of  1807,  for  a 
lonj;  time  still  no  emphasis  was  placed  by  the 
department  of  Education  in  Ontario  on  this  pro- 
vision. The  frontier  between  Ontario  and  Quel)ec 
is  marked  by  the  Ottawa  Kiver,  and  it  was  inevit- 
able that  English-speakinj;  p(H)ple  from  Ontario 
should  settle  on  the  (Quebec  side  and  French- 
speaking  people  from  ()uebt?c  on  the  Ontario  side. 
The  Counties  cf  Prescott  and  Russell  in  Ontario 
are  bordered  bv  the  Ottawa  River.  In  some  dis- 
tricts  the  people  were  almost  wholly  French  in 
origin;  they  8j)oke  that  language  alone,  used  it 
in  their  schools  and  knew  and  learned  no  Eng- 
lish. This  condition  had  existed  prior  to  the 
federation  of  Canada,  and  for  twenty  years  after 
that  event  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  ensure 
that  English  should  be  the  language  of  the  schools 
on  this  frontier  an<l  also  in  the  French  districts 
at  Sandwich  in  Western  Ontario.  Hy  188(5  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  some  of 
the  schools  of  the  French  districts  of  Ontario 
English  was  not  btnng  taught.  The  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  new  federal  union  had  by 
this  time  emphasized  the  position  of  Quelx^c  as  a 
bilingual  ]»rovince  in  which  French  wjis  chiefly 
spoken  and  that  of  Ontario  as  an  English-sjH'ak- 
ing  ])rovince.  In  the  provincial  courts  of  Ontario, 
in  the  provincial  legislature,  in  the  provincial 
schools,  it  was  regarde<l  as  b«'yond  question  that 
English,  and  English  alone,  had  any  rights  in 
respect    to   oHiciai    us«*.      To  permit  the  use  of 
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French  in  the  hcIioo's  was  considered  as  only  an 
act  of  courtesy  to  meet  special  and  transient 
conditions. 

DEFECTIVE    TEACHING    OF    ENGLISH 

liy  1X85  the  question  of  the  English-French 
schools  had  been  sharply  debate<l,  both  in  the 
lej^nslatnre  of  Ontario  and  on  the  hustings.  The 
(luestion  lent  itself  readily  to  passion  and  mis- 
undei-standing.  Canada  is  a  country  in  which 
th-  forces  of  both  I»rotestantism  and  Roman 
Catholicism  are  so  strong  that  each  fears  the 
power  of  the  other.  In  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
in  particular,  the  Orange  Order  is  powerful  and 
well-organized,  and  this  order,  with  the  defence 
of  ProTestantism  as  its  rea:  m  for  existing,  was 
opposed  to  the  use  of  the  French  language  in 
Ontario,  bwause  it  was  believed  that  this  would 
include  inevitably  an  extension  of  the  intluence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  whi<'h  the 
French  Camulians  toa  man  belonged.  TheOrange- 
men  thus  looki'd  upon  the  problem  as  chietly  one 
of  religion.  In  truth,  however,  the  English-speak- 
ing Roman  Catholics  of  Ontario  were  equally  reso- 
lute opponents  of  the  exclusive  use  of  the  French 
language  in  the  schools  of  Ontario.  For  a  long 
time  a  struggle  had  been  going  on  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada  between  the 
English-speaking  and  the  French-speaking  ele- 
ments. In  the  Province  of  Quebec  the  bishoiKs, 
the  traditions  of  the  Church,  the  cast  of  thought 
in  ccclcHia.stical  matters,  all  were  Freurh.     In 
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Ontario  the  English-speakinfj  Koinan  Catholics 
were  resolved  that  the  dominant  InHuences  in 
the  Church  should  be  as  detlnitely  English.  It 
thus  happened  that  powerful  forees,  both  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic,  impelled  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  to  strong  action.  They  had 
the  support  of  every  important  influence  in  the 
province.  The  man  in  the  street  had  no  thought 
that  Ontario  should  be  anything  else  than  Eng- 
li.sh-8peaking;  the  Orangemen,  for  religious  rea- 
sons, held  the  same  opinion,  and,  by  an  odd 
accident,  the  Homan  Catholics  of  Irish  extraction 
also  insisted  that  the  principal  language  of  all 
the  schools  should  be  English. 

It  was  in  1885  that  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion of  Ontario  took  delinite  action  to  carry  out 
this  policy.  Then  it  was  required  that  in  all 
schools  in  the  French  and  (lerman  districts  the 
pupils  should  be  taught  to  read  English.  Up  to 
this  time  there  had  b<*en  schools  in  which  almost 
no  word  of  Eng'ish  was  ever  heard.  The  new 
policy  was  carried  out  with  some  diligence  and. 
within  four  years,  that  is  by  1889,  English  was 
being  taught  in  every  school  in  the  French-speak- 
ing parts  of  Eastern  Ontario.  To  carry  out  this 
policy  involvcHl,  however,  a  n<'w  difficulty.  It  was 
not  easy  to  teach  English  to  pupils  whose  lan- 
guage in  daily  life  was  French,  (^uite  obviously 
a  teacher  who  knew  oidy  English  would  be  unin- 
telligible to  pupils  who  knew  only  French.  Thus 
it  was  necessary  to  have  teachers  who  knew  both 
languages  and  touid  t-xpiaiu  ICngli.'ih  Jerius  (o 
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Froncli-sjK'iikin;,'  jmpils.  Such  tcachors  were 
hard  to  fiml.  It  is  unhappily  tine  that  in  the 
rural  distiicts  of  Ontario  tiie  school  teacher  is 
Itadl.v  paid  and  (hat,  in  consecpu'nce,  the  teachers 
are  often  mere  hoys  and  ^iils.  who  teach  for  only 
a  short  peiiod  iM'foi-e  settlinjf  down  in  some  other 
vocation.  It  was  hard  enouj;h  to  secure  etilcient 
teachers  when  they  wei-e  re(piired  to  know  only 
one  lanj,'ua<?e;  it  seemed  impossible,  for  the  small 
pay  otTered,  to  j;et  teachers  who  knew  two  lan- 
puaf^es.  The  Government  of  Ontario  appointed 
in  1SS{>  a  Commission  to  report  on  tlie  i)rohleni 
of  the  French  lan^jjuaj^e  in  the  schools.  The  Com- 
ndssion  reported  that  the  wav  to  teacii  English 
to  French-Hpeakin<;  |»uj»ils  was  by  leadinj;  them 
to  converse  in  En^dish;  that  to  effect  this  the 
teacher  must  know  l)oth  lani,Mia<:es,  an<l  that  it 
would  he  necessary  to  establish  a  special  traininji; 
school  for  such  bi-linj^ual  teacln-rs.  This  task 
the  Deitartment  of  Educati(»n  undertook,  and  in 
I.SIJO  it  opened  at  the  little  villa<,'e of  IMantaj;enet, 
in  the  County  of  Itussell,  a  small  model  school 
for  the  trainini-:  of  the  few  bi-lin<;ual  teachers 
who  were  required.  Some  thirty  prospective 
teachers  bejxan  their  traininj;.  They  were  men- 
boys  and  fjirls.  their  ajres  ranjjjinj;  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen,  and  it  was  through  them  that  the 
problem  was  to  be  solved  of  teaching  lOnglish  in 
schools  where  the  language  spoken  in  the  homes 
of  the  jiupils  was  French. 

Entjuiry    showed    that    more    than    half    the 
teachers   ia   the   bi-iihgiiiil   schuols   i-i-maiiie<l    in 
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tln'ir  posts  for  only  about  a  yoar.  Ttu'ir  work 
was  lUM'ossarily  iiicniciont.  Moreover,  even  of 
sneh  teaeliers,  tlie  supjdy  was  still  inadequate. 
Thus  it  remained  true  after  1S9(>  that  in  some 
schools  the  pupils  really  learne<l  no  Enijlish.  liy 
this  time,  too,  the  Fi-ench  spt'akinj;  parents  liad 
become  suspicious.  They  had  no  objection  to  the 
learniufr  of  l"]n«;lish  by  their  children,  but  they 
l)e«;an  to  fear  that  this  compuls()ry  learninp  of 
English  was  really  the  be};innin«r  of  a  serious 
attempt  to  force,  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life, 
the  use  of  the  Enjjlish  to  rejdace  the  French 
ton<;ue.  Attacks  in  Ontario  on  the  sup])ose<l 
desijins  of  the  IJoman  Catholic  hierarchy  were 
met  by  attacks  in  (Quebec  on  the  supposed  desijjns 
of  the  Oranjiemen.  Some  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
blshojts  in  Ontario  were  resolute  for  limitinj;  the 
official  use  of  the  French  lan<;uajje  in  schools.  A 
Commission  which  rej>orted  in  1S1)3  on  the  state 
of  the  schools  in  the  Counties  of  Prescott  and 
Kussell  noted  the  fears  of  the  French  people  and 
tried  to  remove  them  by  showinj;  th.'tt  the  learn- 
in<i  of  Eufjlish  was  not  int'Mnled  to  supplant  the 
use  of  French,  but  rather  v.as  designed  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  those  who  spoke  French, 
by  enabliu};  them  to  use  also  English,  the  pre- 
vail inj;  lanj;ua<:e  in  North  America.  The  public 
discussions  of  the  question  went  on.  In  1005  the 
Liberals,  in  oftice  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
were  defeatenl  and  a  Conservative  Oovernment 
was  installed  in  Ontario.  The  attacks  on  the 
t'nuioucy    of    the    Frcncii  English    sehoolH    coti- 
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tiniK'd.  A  firm  jiolicy  on  the  part  of  the  now 
(lovcrnmcnt  was  deniandwl  bv  many  of  its  sup- 
porters, and  in  1010  the  ]»reliminary  to  decisive 
action  was  taken  by  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  report  on  the  whole  problem.  After 
prolonjied  enqniries  the  Commissioner,  Dr.  F.  W. 
Merchant,  an  official  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation of  Ontario,  reported  in  1012,  and  thus  the 
last  stape  of  the  controversy  was  reached. 

Much  dispute  had  ra^jed  abont  the  question 
whether  the  lanpuajje  of  instruction  to  French- 
speaking?  pupils  should  be  Eiifjlish  or  French. 
Dr.  Merchant's  report  made  clear  that  pupils 
who  knew  French,  but  not  English,  must  be 
taught  in  the  first  two  forms  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. When  they  reached  Form  III  English 
should  be  the  language  of  instruction.  lie  found 
that  many,  though  not  all,  of  the  English-French 
schools  were  inefficient.  Naturally,  when  a  pupil 
had  to  learn  in  school  not  merely  the  subjects 
of  instruction  but  also  the  language  in  which 
instruction  was  given,  his  progress  was  slow.  In 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  bilingual  schools  in  East- 
ern Ontario  English  was  not  really  in  use,  though 
it  was  superficially  studied.  The  deplorable  fact 
remained  clear  that  many  French-speaking  pupils 
left  the  schools  with  an  inadequate  equipment  for 
life.  Moreover,  some  of  the  schools  were  isolated 
and  the  attendance  was  irregular.  Cort.ainly,  too, 
not  much  could  be  expected  when  nearly  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  had  been  in  their  positions 
for  less  than  a  year.      Behind  methods  lav  the 
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percimijil  prohlcm  of  socuring  teachers.  By  this 
lime  tnuning  Hchools  had  l)oen  established  at  four 
points,  Ottawa,  Stui-fjeon  Falls,  Vankleek  Hill, 
aiul  p^andwioh.  But  the  Coniniissioner  asked 
anxiously  : ''  From  what  sources  are  these  schools 
to  secure  an  att^^ndance?"  The  teachers  must,  he 
said,  come  from  the  French-speakinp  poj>ulation. 
It  haj.pened,  however,  that  bi-linjrual  young  men 
and  women  were  in  much  demand  in  other  walks 
of  life.  The  teaching  profession  was  not  attract- 
ing ambitious  young  i>eople,  and  least  of  all  were 
they  likely  to  be  attracted  to  troublesome  and 
backward  bilingual  schools. 

THE  POLICY  OF    USING    ENGLISH    IN  ALL  SCHOOLS 

The  Report  of  Dr.  Merchant-  brought  from 
the  Government  of  Ontario  the  action  which  tin- 
ally  threw  the  matter  into  the  courts  of  law.  In 
June,  1912,  the  Department  of  Education  issued 
Instruction  17.  Controversy  on  the  question  of 
French  in  the  schools  had  been  acute,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  terms  of  the  Instruction 
were  drastic,  though  they  were  somewhat  soft- 
ened in  the  revised  version  issue<l  in  1913.  The 
Instruction  makes  clear  two  features  of  the 
I)olicy  of  the  Government.  One  was  that  all 
pupils  in  the  schools  must  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage and  must  begin  to  study  it  on  entering  the 
school.  The  other  was  that  whil.-,  with  French- 
speaking  pupils,  French  might  be  the  language 
of  instruction,  this  use  of  French  was  to  be,  as 
a  rule,  in  Form  I  only.     The  inspector  might, 
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howovor,  mithoriz,.  flu-  fnrthor  nso  c,f  Fronch  if 

pupils  i\u]  not  uiulerNtaiHl  the  En^liMh  lan^naKc 

In  tlje  H.nn.ntarv  hH.<m>1h  of  Ontario  no  Latin, 

(jrook,  (.orn.an  or  any  other  foreij^n  lan-uaue  is 

j||;.l.t.    French  had  never  heen  t.u'l^ht.  e^.Jp   in 

.'  few  I^reruh  (l.striets.     In  (Jreat  Hritain  ami 

t"  I  n,t<Ml   States  the  same  practice  ^r,nerallv 

obtains  that  forei,r„  „„.,„^,,  ,,,^.  ,,^^  ^^^^       j^ 

'•'"rn-ntai^v  s<.h<M,ls.    The  j.racticv  may  I.,  w  iso  or 
"nw.se.    Instruction  17  now  showed'that,  as  far 

of  ()   tano.    The  clause  m<,st  lik.>ly  to  cause  strife 
Has  the  one  ai.i.arently  requiring  that  the  French 
an^'uajre  nn^d.t  be   tau^^ht   henceforth   only  in 
hose  schools   of  Ontario   where   ''French 'has 
itherto  iHvn  a  subject  .>f  study,"  and  it  mijrht 
»H'  taken  I>y  pupils  only  at  the  srKH-ial  request,, 
parents  or  guardians.    The  clause  caused  indi^ 
nation  amonj;  the  sui,portersof  the  useof  French 
or  1    se..ned  to  decree  that  French  nii^ht  not  b.! 

lished  after  the  Instruction  was  issue.l.  In  no 
school  nnm.t  It  be  tau.d.t  for  n.ore  than  an  hour 
a  day  unless  the  insp.^ctor  ordered  an  increase  in 
bot„ne.  The  aim  of  the  regulations  seemed  o 
IK'  to  rernoye  from  the  elementary  schools  as  far 

i.n^di.h.  Since  Instruction  17  was  issued  it 
has  iK^en  stated  otfu-ially  that  other  rep.lations 
of  the  department,  not  repeaknl  by  Inttru  tion 
1;.  permit  the  teaching  of  French  and  also  of 
German  in  any  school,  new  or  old,  where  the 
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insprctor  rocomniends  that  this  is  julviHjibli'  siiul 
fho  Department  of  Ediieation  aeceptK  hiH  advice. 
Thus,  \vhih»  the  plea  is  justified  that  tlie  teacliiiiK 
nf  Frenoli  in  the  schools  is  restricted,  it  is  not 
true  that  French  may  not  lie  taught  in  any  school 
wlu're  it  was  not  alrea<ly  beinjx  taught  in  1012. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  champions  of 
French  should  pr<K'laim  their  alarm  and  annoy- 
ance at  the  rigour  of  Instruction  17.  French 
was  the  first  European  languajje  to  he  iised  in 
<'ana<la  am?,  during  more  than  tw(»  hundred  years 
of  the  early  history  of  the  region  whi«'h  became 
the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  it  had  an 
exclusive  sway  It  had  un(piestioned  rights  in 
the  federal  affairs  of  Canada  and  in  the  Province 
of  (Quebec.  It  had  long  b<'en  used  in  schools  in 
(Ontario.  Yet  now  it  8eeme<l  to  alarmists  as  if  a 
mali{i.nant  attempt  was  being  made  to  banish  it 
from  Ontario  as  a  subject  of  study.  All  over  the 
Province  of  Quebi'C  the  word  ran  that  Ontario 
was  implacably  hostile  to  the  French  tongue  and 
that  its  defenders  must  fight  for  their  rights. 

To  stir  up  suspicion  and  anger  between  peoples 
who  do  not  use  the  same  langiiage  inid  who  live 
remote  from  each  other  is  never  very  difticnlt.  It 
is  a  far  cry  from  Toronto  to  (^iielH'c,  the  capitals, 
nearly  six  hundred  miles  apart,  of  the  two  i)ro- 
vlnces.  Toronto  is  strongly  Protestant,  domin- 
ate<l  in  its  mtinicipal  life  by  the  Orange  lodges; 
(Quebec  is  as  strongly  Roman  Catholic,  the  seat 
of  a  Cardinal  Archbishop,  the  central  home,  <lur- 
ing  more  than  three  centuries,  of  the  missionary 
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jutivih-,.s  in   (',„kmJ;.  of    ih-.i   rinnvh.      I„   ,1,0 
|-^.sh.fMn.  .1  Toronto  IV ...h  is  nov.r  lu...d• 
;;  •'••'•t^.    Q";»kv  Kn^HislMK  rarely  Im.hvI,  th.M  ,^^^ 

Pn.n.lly  than  tln.m.  of  Ontario  npeak  French. 

ANTAGONISM  BETWEEN  ONTARIO  AND  QUEBEC 

WI.en  the  ery  went  out  in  tl.e  Province  of  Qne- 

7nH  .'^M''"'  '""'''""'"'  ^"^•'"•*"'  ^^•'''«  «'«<>^ing 
F      i'l  'l-;'*'^'!"^  '•'-"••'•  tongue  and  forcing 

I^njrl.Hh  npon  French-Hpeakin^  chilcJren,  a  sullen 

".-r  ...xtended  far.     The  a.it.tor  and  the  poli 

el  UK  of  H  -'r  '"  '*^"  •'^  '•'•""^^  P^"n'^'  ^^n--^- 

1  ouN     f  their  ri.ht«  and  cnston..,  that  Ontario 

«.<H  .IT    arrojrant  and  fanatical  neic;hb<,ur    bent 

;>"  -clndii.,.  from  its  lK>rderH  the  ;,seof\heir 
an,Mia,..,  the  lan.M.a,..  of  a  n.>hle  literature  and 

« Pran^'.  (  ircuniHtanceH  hel,>ed  to  inflame  nas- 
-HH.  I"  11)11  nn.e  was  a  f.leral  ele'LTo 
;  .'na.la.      In   provinces  other  than  (Quebec  the 

1SS.K.  was  Uiat  of  proposed  reciprocity  in  trad^ 

>Mth  the      nued  States.     In  (Quebec  reciprocitv 

Y'.N  luilf  for^^otten,  and  the  election  turned  on 

he  duty  ()f  Canada  in  respect  to  the  defence  of 

he  Hntish  Empire.     By  V.m)  the  intention  of 

.ennany  to  dispute  with  Hritain  supremacv  on 

he  sea  had  caused  widespread  alarm  throujrhout 

he  Hritish  Empire.    The  Government  of  Ouuula 

"JHI.  in  consequence,  adopted  at  that  time  the 

plan  of  creating  a  (\inadian  navy  to  be  merged  in 
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firiio  of  war  witli  fliat  of  (Jnaf  Hritjiin.  To 
tliiH  i)olicy  of  jiNNistinj;  in  Ifritish  (|«'f«Mi(«'  a  new 
NationaliHt  party  in  (^ucfx-c-  was  luttrrl.v  opposjMl. 
Ihirinj;  the  clntion  of  \U\]  its  leaders,  MM. 
Ilriii-i  HonraHHa  an<l  Arniand  LavjT^inc,  bitterly 
altackrW  tli«'  rrirnc  Minist*'!-,  Sir  \Vilfri<l  liaurier. 
for  liiH  naval  policy.  Ho  was,  they  Kaid,  the  sor- 
vil«'  to«l  of  llritish  jin^'o  IcadorH.  Canada  wuh 
not  callcfl  upon  to  take  any  nhiwo  in  imperial 
wars;  she  Khonld  look  after  herself  if  attacked, 
Itiit  her  responsibility  did  not  extend  Iwyond  her 
own  borders.  Great  Britain  was  tryinp  to  exploit 
Canada  as  a  vassal  state  and  to  secure  Canadian 
MKuiey  and  shed  Canadian  bloixl  in  her  unjust 
and  ajjfiressive  wars.  One  frantic  Nationalist 
talked  of  shooting;  holes  in  the  Hritish  tla^  as  the 
symbol  of  tyranny  and  o[>pre8sion. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  defeatetl.  A  Conser- 
vative government  came  into  power  and  was  at 
once  confronted  with  the  naval  (piestion.  Since 
the  crisis  was  acute  and  the  ^iviuf;  o.  prompt 
helj>  was  ur«;ent,  the  new  j;overnment  of  Mr. 
I5(U(len  laid  before  Parliament  early  in  \UVi  a 
proposal  to  vote  f{r>,nO(),0()(»  with  which  thre<' 
"  Dreadnoughts"  should  be  built  for  the  Ilritish 
tiect.  This  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  opposed,  faviuir- 
iiij;  instead  his  orijjinal  desijrn  of  a  Canadian 
navy.  The  proposed  vote  was  defeate*!  by  the 
LilM'ral  majority  in  the  Senate.  Canada  «lid  noth- 
lUii  to  aid  in  naval  defence,  and  in  Ontario  the 
( ly  was  raise<l  that  this  result  was  due  to  the 
sinister  influence  of  the  French  Canadian  leader, 
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Sir  Wilf.i.l  L;„.ii,.r.  If 'M.-h..- lu.l  sl.uun  :„,.  .  . 
'""""  "'<•  lini-u;.-r  .(.H'sfion.  (Mifiirin  \\;,s  ini-rv 
'■'';•'"  ""•  "i.v;il  (|.|,.srio„.  If  (iurhrr  vil-[\ 
"  l!i;rol.v,-  (>iir;uio  nir.l  ••  Disluvnitv  -  rucr- 
^'"•••'Snf  ...Mn-Miists  i„  h(„ll  .•;„„,. s  h'ut  sulVMi.M.t 
Pl.n.s.hili.y  to  l,n,|,  <.lKM.,..s.  .uMlu.iininilf  an.l 
«ljiii;:('i-oiis  temper  was  jiroiiscd. 

, ''^''•'';' ""•">•<■'""<••»'«' J.''-.,  u,M-.    Itw.ssu,.,, 
«;<';'i-fl.;.t('a„;Ml;MvunMsh;nvi„it  tutlionlmosl 

!•  roMMM...  ,.ml  „f  Can:,,!.-,  t„  (IH.  oilMT  was  anpar 
''"•  "'<'  'onvi.ti,,,!  that  Initnaii  lil,..rtv  uas  aJ 
slaK.Mhal  tin- wIm,!,- f„,„,.,.  of  (I„.  nHtisi,  i:,„,,i,,. 
^^•'^'"^•»'^-''=""'  "'^'f  sarrifin-s  on  a  vast  s'-air 
nnist  l,r  r.,nf,.nntr,l.  This  ,M„,vi.ti„„  was  ,1,.,.,, 
.•'«.<!  s,,ontanr<M.s.      Naturally  tl„.  ,,.,,,„|„ns  r.Mi- 

'H'fa.-tsof  t|„.sit,.ali<,n,  an.l  it  was  fn.m  tla-rn 
il'H'fh-  tl.at  wen.  r.'.rnit.'.l  the  first  battalions  to 
'Ao  overseas.  Ft  is  also  trn..  an<l  .piite  natural 
!''•'<  <•'<'  ix'ople  in  ('ana<la  who  ha.l  been  horn  in 
'"••'^'■n  aiHl  were  themselves  of  Mrilish  ori-in 
were  spermlly  pn.n.pt  in  ollVrin-  as  volnnte.Ts. 
Hie  western  provine.-s,  where  nianv  oh]  eountrv 
FM'ople  ha.l  settle.1,  soon  ha.l  nn.l.-r  arms  a  lar-rr 

'"'•''""■"•"">'■  ^'"'''- "':''<' I"'I">lati..n  than  ha.lHi.. 
«':>st.-rn  provin.-.'s.  In  th.-se  .'ast.'rn  pr<»vim-..s 
""•I'nitnj:  Ontario,  with  a  sparse  population,  for 
the  m..st  part  Iw.rn  in  ('ana.la,  s,alter.-.|  ov.-r  a 
wi.l..  area,  an.l  havin<r  littl.-  kn..wl.Mljr,.  of  ron.li- 
tn)ns  in  Knrop.',  th.'  m..v.-ment  ..f  tlDu-ht  in  th.' 
viUaj^es  an.l  on  th.'  farms  was  sl..w.  A  y.-ar  after 
the  war  liaii  lu-^uri  ihei,-  u.-r.-  villaj^.'s  in  Ontario 
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\\lii(li  WfiT  liiir.'ly  ;i\\;nr  of  the  \v;ir.  In  time 
.slt';nlv  ;iii<l  tiirlfnl  ctVoit  ltr(»ii«,'lit  lionic  l»i  the 
Miiiill.-sl  villii^M'  f|i<.  iii-^r,.,„.y  ,,f  ,|„.  ,,,.,.,1^  .,,„!  ,|„. 

its|MHis('  was  satisfaci.dv.  Nova  Scotia  aixl  X.-w 
I'.i  iinswick  wcic  r\»'ii  slouci-  of  iiiovciiifut  than 
was  (Milario,  ami  slowest  of  all  was  tin-  rrovim-.' 
of  (^iM'licc.  Outside  of  oiic  of  two  citirs.  its  |H'<»ph» 
wriT  nativr  to  the  soil  of  Caiiaila;  tlu-.v  knew 
alMKtst  iiofliiii;;  of  JOiifopc,  tlh'.v  ifa<|  little,  antl 
thf.v  wen'  not  (piick  to  iiiHlcistaiiil  a  conllit-t 
i(iii(»tc  fioni  tln-ii-own  doors. 

The  situation  in  (im'lM'c  iniL'ht  liav«'lM'«'nsl<»wlv 
inipiovi'd,  as  was  that  in  other  |»i'ovim«'s,  without 
an.v  n-ciiinination,  Itut  for  a  s<-t  of  facts  which 
made  (^uelH'c  unifjue.  In  (^uchec  ahuie  was  there 
an  active  and  open  propa^Miida  a«;ainst  the  tak- 
ing' l»v  Canada  of  any  part  in  the  war.  M.  Henri 
Mourassa's  journal,  /.»  />fro//-.  carried  on  a  liittcr 
cainpaijin  a^Minst  sharing;  in  the  war.  lie  said 
that  the  chief  care  (tf  the  I'reiich  ranadiaiiH 
should  he  to  jueserve  their  own  land  for  (heir 
own  eiijoynicnt ,  (hat,  since  lhe\  had  no  voice  in 
-overninj:  the  Hritish  Kinpire.  they  should  think 
only  of  defending' Canada;  that  British  uavalism 
was  as  <;reat  a  menace  as  (Jerman  militarisui  and 
that  neither  En-iland  n<»r  (i«'rmany  had  any  ri<rht 
lodoniinatetheworld.  "Uhat,"'crie<l  M.  I'.oinassa, 
••altout  r.ritish  tyranny  over  IJoers,  Irish  and 
iM-ench  Canadians?"  lie  t(M»k  up  with  jjreat  vehe- 
mence tln'  claim  that  (he  French  were  iM-inj,' 
unjustly  deprive<|  of  rijihts  in  Ontario.  Thus  it, 
!!ap[»ened  that  the  hi-lin^iua!  ijucsiiun  «  anie  ti»  !»,• 
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h  ■ ,.;  "!'"■•""!".  ""<!  <l"--  "Hsertiou  that  the 

I  "We  «,.cnt„-,.«  of    Caua,!,,  ii,  ,1k.  war  w..,-,- 
iiniawssaiy  aud  mistaken. 

THE  RACIAL  STRIFE   IN  OTTAWA 

It  was  inevitable  that  «,oDep  or  later  Ottawa 
H  ouW  lH.eom,.  the  storm  centre,    m  the  f«ler 

ma  on  a  f,H,tinK  of  ,,erfMt  equality.    The  Ian- 

■".irts  ,»  indifferently  French  or  English  A 
Iar«e  nuinN.r  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  federal 
sovernnient  use  I-rench  a,  the  language  of  i^  ^y 

..I  ital  across  the  Ottawa  River,  in  the  Pr  vince 
-f  <iucb«;   have  great  timber  and  paper  ...dus 

renchl'"  ?'^  ""'™'^'™  <>  '»■•««  -mber  of 
1  reuch  Canadians  are  employed.  Not  less  th'in 
one-third  of  the  population  of  Ottawa  halu^; 

....        ,'"  ""'"""'  ""•  ^'■'■"'^^  *''o  live  there 

fee    theinselves  to  be  on  their  own  ground,  with 

fiill  rights  to  the  official  use  of  their  owiCn 

Kuiige.     (  anada  has  not  followed   the  United 

Mates  m  creating  for  its  capital  a  federal  dT 

met  ruled  by  the  federal  governmema™    not 

under  the  control  of  any  province.    Ottawa,  the 

federal  capital  of  Canada,  is  a  lesser  ci"y  o? 

Ontario  subject,  in  respect  to  its  schools,  to  the 

urisdic.ioi,  of  the  government  at  Toronto  and  o 

the  provincial  law  that  English  must  be  taught 
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i<>  all  pupils  in  tlic  8<'hools.    It  was  not  unnatural 
that  such  a  situation  should  create  a  certain  ten- 
sion  of   feeliuK-     The   French  Canadians  who 
worked  in  Ottawa,  but  had  their  homes  less  than 
a  mile  away  across  the  river  at  Hull,  were  under 
no  compulsion  in  respect  to  the  learning  of  Eng- 
lish by  their  children.    French,  and  French  alone, 
was  taught  in  their  si-hoola.   Those,  however,  who 
had  their  homes  in  Ottawa  came  under  the  rule 
in  Ontario  that  all  the  pupils  must  learn  English. 
The  question  could  not  be  divorced  from  racial 
jKission.   The  facility  of  movement  in  modern  life 
has  had  some  unexpected  results.   In  earlier  days 
it   often   happened  in   European  states,   where 
I)eoi)le  were  isolated  in  their  villages,  that  two 
districts,  a  few  miles  apart,  would  have  separate 
languages.    This  caused  little  inconvenience,  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  rarely  mingled. 
W'lu'U,  however,  railways  and  steamships  made 
travel  easy,  the  resultant  movement  brought  dif- 
ferent races  into  contact  with  each  other.  Peoples 
who  do  not  understand  each  other  are  likely  to 
suspect  each  other,  and  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  marke<J  by  the  outburst  all 
over  Europe  of  the  racial  strife  which  has  become 
perhajjs  the  most  disturbing  factor  in  modern 
politics.     It   was  inevitable   that  a   movement, 
world-wide  in  its  range,  should  be  felt  in  Canada! 
The  Koman  <    ctholic  Church  was  torn  by  this 
strife.     For  u  long  time,  in  some  of  the  semin- 
aries  for   the   training   of    priests   in   Canada, 
French-speaking  an«l  English-speaking  student^ 
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had  met  and  studied  to^cthor  with  little  or  no 
conHcionsneHH  of  racial  diHC(»rd.    In  the  Rerninarv 
at    Montreal,    kept   by    the   powerful    Sulpitian 
Order   were  educate<l  until  recently  most  of  the 
hnfrliah-speakinjr  pHests  from  Ontario.    Though 
the  order  was  and  is  wholly  French  in  its  affilia- 
tion, many  an  English-speaking  priest  now  work- 
\'!f^''\!\T'<^ronto  diocese  an.l  in  other  Roman 
(  athohc  dioceses  in  Ontario  was  there  traineil 
quite  unconscious  of  any  problem  of  race    Within 
the  last  dozen  years  all  this  has  been  changed 
(xradually  an  atmosphere  of  vehement  racialism 
crept  into  the  institution.    The  English-speaking 
students  began  to  feel  uncomfortable,  and  to-day 
fv^^■  English-speaking  students  from  Ontario  are 
to  b<»  found  in  the  seminary. 
In  Ottawa  the  educational  work  of  the  Church 

Y^n!']^!^  *"f"'*^''^  •'>•  ^b'«  «I>i"t.    When,  about 
N(,0,  Ottawa  became  the  capital  of  Canada,  the 
Roman   Catholic   (Muirch    founder]    i„   the   new 
nl°/?  a  university   under  the   control  of  the 
Oblat*.  lathers,     f  ^om  the  first  the  institution 
was  on  the  French  rather  than  the  English  model 
^o  sharp  distinction  was  drawn  between  second- 
ary and  higher  education.      Schoolbovs,  vouths 
proceeding  to  a  degree  in  Arts,  and  mature  can- 
di.lates  for  the  priesthood,  were  all  received  in 
the  university  and  provide<l  for  in  its  teaching. 
At  first  English  was  the  prevailing  language,  and 
a  good  many  members  of  the  facultv  were  Eng- 
Msh-speaking.     In  time,  however,  racial  friction 
began.     The  order  which  controlleil  the  insUtu- 
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tion  was  French.  Tlje  itiHnenco  of  the  English- 
Hpeakin«r  element  was  gradnally  weakened.  The 
ablest  of  the  English-speaking;  U'aehers  were  sent 
to  other  points  and  were  replaced  usually  by  men 
whose  language  was  French.  In  1915  came  the 
tinal  crisis,  when  all  the  English-speaking  pro- 
fessors were  dismisscil.  The  institution  then 
remained  almost  wholly  French  in  character 
and,  as  a  result,  English-speaking  students  were 
forced  to  seek  instruction  elsewhere. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  WEST 

If  in  respect  to  these  instituiions  the  French- 
speaking  element  triuniph<Ml,  in  other  scenes  they 
met  with  failure.    The  Canadian  West  had  long 
been  one  of  the  chosen  tields  of  French  effort  in 
Canada.     It  was  a  French  Canadian  explorer, 
La  V^rendrye,  who,  in  174:{,  penetrat«Hl  to  the 
prairie  country  from  a  trading  post  wiiere  now 
stands  Winnipeg,  and  came  at  last  in  sight  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains.     All  over  the  West  French 
names  on  the  map  l)ear  witness,  to  this  day,  to 
the    lalwurs   of   the   early    French    discoverers. 
When,  in  1870,  the  Province  of  Manitoba  was 
created,  the  French  and  the  English  languages 
were  placed  on  an  equal  footing.     Time  proved 
that  in  Manitoba  the  French  were  a  minority 
steadily  declining  in  power.     Still,  however,  the 
highest  offices  in  the  Koman  Cathv<lic  Chiirch 
went   to  French   Canadians.     The   bishop   who 
ruled  at  Winnipeg  was  invariably  a  French  Cana- 
dian.    In  1890  the  CJovi'mment  of  the  Province 
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of  Manilolui  abolished  the  orticial  iiw  of  French 
ami  also  the  i»iivile<;eH  of  the  Hoinaii  Catholiea 
ill  respect  to  sejiarate  schools.  Public  opinion 
was  stirred  bv  the  fact  that  not  onlv  the  French, 
who  had  on  historic  grounds  special  privileges 
for  their  language,  but  newcomers  from  contin- 
ental Europe,  claimed  the  privilege  of  having 
schools  in  which  their  own  tongue  was  used.  The 
climax  came  in  lUlG  when  thr  ew  Liberal  gov- 
ernment made  the  use  of  Eng.ish  compulsory  in 
all  schools.  About  the  same  time  the  strife 
between  the  French-speaking  and  the  English- 
speaking  elements  within  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  came  to  a  head.  When,  in  1910,  dietl  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  Mgr.  Langevin,  his 
see  was  divided,  the  French-speaking  portion  was 
placed  under  a  French-speaking  bishop,  while  to 
the  City  of  Winnipeg  was  given  an  English- 
Bj)eaking  bishop. 

These  incidents  illustrate  the  effect  which  the 
modern  world-wide  strife  of  races  has  produced 
in  Canada.  In  the  schools  of  Ottjnxa  the  striiggle 
of  races  was  sharp.  In  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
as  the  result  of  a  long-establishtHl  compromise, 
the  Roman  (^atholic  ratepayers,  where  their  num- 
l)ers  warrant  it,  have  the  right  to  establish  schools 
in  which  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
may  be  tanght.  These  schools  are  kept  up  by  a 
school  tax,  levied  by  the  state  on  Roman  Cath- 
olics, anc'  are  controlled  by  boards  of  trustees 
elected  by  the  supporters  of  the  schools.  The 
Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  possesses 
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tho  ri^ht  to  inHpt'ct  and  romilate  the  separate 
kcIiooIh  as  it  doi'H  othcT  state  seh(K)ls.  As  early 
as  ISC.r.  disputes  iM'came  acute  in  Ottawa  between 
the  French-speaking  and  the  Englishspeakinj; 
Roman  Catholics  in  regard  to  the  separate 
sclmols.  In  1S.S6  the  Separate  School  Board 
formed  itself  into  two  committees,  one  to  control 
the  French-speaking,  the  other  the  English-speak- 
ing schools.  The  law  did  not  recognize  such  a 
division,  but  it  lessened  friction  and  for  a  long 
time  worked  reasonably  well.  As  a  rule  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking committee  i)aid  higher  salaries  to 
teachers  than  did  the  French-speaking  commit- 
tee, which  drew  many  teachers  from  members  of 
religious  orders  w  ho  worked  for  a  small  stipend. 
The  French  supporters  outnumbered  the  English 
by  more  than  two  to  one,  but  the  French  rate- 
payers belonged  largely  to  the  poorer  classes  and 
the  English-speaking  eleuH-nt  paid  the  greater 
share  of  the  taxes. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  OTTAWA 

When  the  bilingual  question  l)ecame  acute  the 
French  committee  at  OtUiwa  resented  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Ontario  law  that  all  pupils  must  be 
taught  English.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  of 
the  schools  of  Ottawa,  English,  if  taught  at  all, 
was  taught  in  a  manner  so  perfunctory  that  it 
had  no  value.  The  French  committee  di8like<I 
inspection  by  the  government  at  Toronto.  When, 
by  an  accident  of  ciicumst.iince8,  the  inspector 
was  a  Protestiiut,  they  declared  it  to  be  insulting 
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thai  a  I*i-()(rstaiit  iiisjx'ctor  should  Im'  scut  to 
Koiiian  Talholic  schools.  When,  howcvci',  a 
Koiiian  Catholic  iiis|»t'ctor  was  apjtointcd,  tiicy 
refused  to  admit  him  to  the  schools,  since  he  was 
certain  to  tind  that  they  were  not  complyinj;  witli 
the  law  in  resju'ct  to  the  teaching;  of  IOn;;lish.  On 
October  1-,  l!)lL*,  the  pupils  of  the  (larneau  school 
walked  out  when  an  lOnjilish-speakinj^  inspector 
entered.  When  Instruction  17,  reipiirinjj  that 
Knj^lish  should  he  tau;;ht  in  all  schools  in 
Ontario,  was  issued  in  I'.U-,  the  Ottawa  Hoard 
detinitely  refused  to  obey  it  and  remained  obstin- 
ate in  this  decision.  It  appointe<l  its  own  insjjec- 
tor,  ju-oceeded  to  jict  rid  of  all  lay  teaclu'rs  and 
to  replace  them  by  the  less  costly  service  of 
meudMM's  of  reli<,dous  orders,  some  of  whom,  under 
the  rej^ulations  in  force  in  Ontario,  were  not 
(pialitied  to  teach  in  the  schools.  At  the  same 
time  till'  lioard  proce«'ded  with  the  plan  for  build 
inj;  new  sclu»ols  and  for  boirowinj;  lar<^e  sums  of 
money  foi*  this  iturjtose. 

The  lOn^lish-speakinji  element  on  the  Hoard 
protested  against  these  acts  of  detiance  and,  in 
the  end,  broujjtht  an  action  at  law  to  restiain  the 
Hoard  dominated  by  tln'ir  French  speaking  col- 
leajj;ues.  Hefore  judjj;ment  was  <;iven  a  dramatic 
crisis  was  n'ache<l.  On  April  lM>,  191 1,  an  injunc- 
tion was  issue^l  forbiddinj;,  until  the  case  was 
trit'd,  the  Ottawa  HoanI  to  emi>loy  or  pay 
t«'achers  without  lej;al  qualitications  or  to  pass 
by-laws  foi*  borrowinj;  nuMiey,  so  lonj;  as  the 
provincial    rej;ulations   were   n«)t    obeyed.      The 
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jiiiswcr  of  tlic  Ottiiwa  \\<r.\vi\  was  to  turn  out  the 
whole  stair  of  IcaclMTs  and  to  closj'  for  a  tiin«' 
cvcrv  rniirli-Kii^'lish  sclioiil  in  Ottawa  and  loavo 
seven  or  ei;,dit  thousand  hovs  and  jzirls  without 
any  means  of  instruction.  Thus,  in  olx'yinn  the 
letter  of  the  injunction,  the  Hoard  committed  a 
new  act  of  deliance.  A  jtreliminary  judgment  in 
tiio  case  was  fjiveii  on  September  11,  11)14,  order- 
ing the  trustees  to  re«>i>en  the  schools  an<l  to 
i'mjdijy  <Mily  le<;ally  <iualitied  teacliers.  When  the 
case  was  appealed,  the  Ontario  f'oiirt  of  Api)eal 
in  duly.  l!»ir.,  i-ontirmed  tho  orij;inaI  judfjment. 

The  Ottawa  Se|>arat«'  School  Hoard  based  their 
riuht  to  defy  the  anth()rity  of  the  Provincial  (lov- 
ernment  on  the  jxround  that  tlu>  rijjht.s  of  the 
separate  scluxds  in  Ontario  were  {juaranteed  by 
an  Imperial  Act  of  Tarlianjent,  the  Hritish  North 
America  Act,  that  tlie  rijihts  of  trustees  included 
the  authority  to  detcrmiue  what  lan^uase  mifjht 
be  used  in  the  schools,  and  that  no  nu'rely  pro- 
vincial regulations  had  any  authority  to  moilify 
such  rij;hts.  Helievinj:  itself  str<ui<t  in  i  is  legal 
arirtiment  the  Hoard  persistentlv  refused  to  obey 
Instruction  17.  At  last,  in  1915,  the  Legislature 
of  Ontario  passed  a  bill  authorizing  tin-  Depart- 
ment of  ICducation  to  hand  over  to  a  commission 
the  powers  of  the  Ottawa  Separate  School  Hoard 
in  (  onducting  the  scho(ds.  On  Augiist  4,  1915, 
three  ('(unmissioners  were  appointe<l.  They 
assumed  authority  over  the  Ottawa  schocds  and 
refused  to  a<-cept  any  teachers  not  qualified  to 
teach   under  the  reiin.lations  of  thi'  Province  of 
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Ontario.  The  tcHliii^  cnuw  in  tin*  caw'  of  (ho 
MisHoH  Dolojics,  whom  tlic  Ottawa  Hoard  had 
appointed,  hnt  who  had  not  the  necessary  lofjal 
qualitications.  Wlieii  tlie  Coinniission  re(|uired 
them  to  withdraw  from  the  srhool  where  they  had 
tanpht  they  did  so  hnt  their  pupils  rotire<l  with 
them.  There  wore  some  stormy  scenes  in  Ottawa. 
Mohw  composed  larj^ely  of  women  refused  to  per- 
mit entry  to  the  schools  of  the  teachers  named  by 
the  Commission.  Racial  passions  were  all  atlamo. 
Happily,  however,  there  was  no  relifjious  passion 
as  the  struggU"  was  betw«'en  persons  of  the  same 
faith. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 

It  was  inevitable  that  appeal  should  be  made  to 
the  hijjhost  court  in  the  Rritish  Empire,  the 
Privy  Council,  and  the  tinal  decision  was  given 
on  November  2,  1JH<».  The  result  was  looked  for 
with  keen  expectancy.  On  the  whole  the  Privy 
Council  contirmed  the  action  of  the  Government 
of  Ontario.  It  declared, indeed,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  special  Commission  to  c<mtrol  the 
Ottawa  Separate  Schools  was  ultra  rirrs.  The 
law,  it  point«'d  out,  gives  to  the  electors  who  sup 
port  the  schools  the  jmwer  to  name  trustees  to 
control  them.  To  ptit  a  special  commission  in 
charge  of  the  schools  would  unjustly  (h'prive 
those  who  suppoited  the  scho(»ls  of  the  right  of 
control.  On  the  general  <]uostion,  however,  of 
the  right  of  the  gov(M-nment  of  Ontario  to  deter- 
nnne  to  wb.nt  extent  French,  or  uiiv  other  lan- 
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giiagf,  inipht  h«'  taught  or  iised  in  the  whoolH  the 
IVivv  Connril  was  emphatic.  The  ri};htH  guaran- 
tcMMl  by  the  Hritish  North  America  A<'f,  wliicli 
(•(Mild  not  Im'  altered  by  a  |>rovin(ial  rm^iHure, 
were  rights  in  respect  to  religious  teaching,  not 
in  respect  to  race  or  language. 

This  pronouncement  of  the  Privy  Council  will 
he  found  tinally  to  have  settled  the  bilingual 
question  in  Ontario.  The  controversy  made  clear 
that  Ontario  was  determined  that  all  the  chil- 
dren in  its  schools  should  learn  the  English 
language.  To  this  it  is  probable  that  few  French 
Canadians  would  have  objtM'ted  had  they  been 
convinced  at  the  same  time  that  encouragement 
would  l)e  given  to  those  who  desired  also  to  know 
French.  Instruction  17  seemetl,  however,  to  have 
as  an  ultimate  aim  the  entire  alwlition  of  French 
from  the  primary  schools  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  It  must  be  admitted,  and  the  Privv 
Council  expressly  stated,  that  Instruction  17  is 
obscurely  worded.  Put  persons  in  authority  in 
Ontario  declare  that,  if  all  the  pupils  lea  in  Eng- 
lish, they  would  be  glad  that  as  many  as  possible 
should  also  learn  French,  and,  considering  the 
language  of  Instruction  17,  such  statements 
must  1m>  given  weight.  If  new  schools  are 
established  in  French-speaking  communities  in 
Ontario  the  use  and  teaching  of  French  in  such 
schools  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  1k'  allowed. 

The  controversy  illustrates  the  danger  inher- 
ent in  a{»peals  to  racial  and  religious  passions. 
Since   Instruction   17   is  ol>8curely   worded  the 
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HiniplcHt    roursc    wouM    Iwivi'    Iwcn    ho    lO    altrr 
it    thjit    tin'  obscurity   kIioiiM   disappear.     ThiH 
Ht<'p,   ho\v«'v«'r,   tho  jrovfrmiu'iit   fcainl   to  take. 
TIh'V  know  that  if  they  chanfjcil  tlio  ri'fiulation 
they  would  be  charjicd  with  yielding;  to  tho  clam- 
our of  those  wh«»  attack«'<l  the  p<dicy  requiring 
all  pupils  to  learn  En^dish.     The  assailauta  of 
the    regulation,    for    tlu'ir    i)art,    read    into    its 
obscure    phrasing   sinister   designs   against   the 
French  tongue.     Mr.  N.  A.  Helcourt,  a  Senator 
of  Canada  and  a  protagonist  of  the  claims  for 
the  French  language,  urged  with  passion  that  the 
aim   was   wholly   to   prostrilw   the   French   Ian 
guage  in  the  primary  Kcho<ds,  and  clainn'd  that 
in  this  respect  (Jerman  was  more  favoured   in 
Ontario  than  French.      It  is  of   happy  augury 
that  both    F(»pe   Hene<lict   XV   and   the   Itomau 
(\itholic  Hishops,  French-speaking  and  English- 
speaking,  in   the  dioceses  afTectnl  have  united 
to  insist  that  the  law  governing  (pieations  of  lan- 
guage in  the  schools  must  be  respeited,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  urge  the  opposing  elements  to 
show  mutual  consideration  and  forbearance. 

Another  etTort  at  conciliation  brings  the  com- 
forting retleition  that  special  dangers  arouse 
special  elTorts  to  counteract  them.  The  strained 
relations  between  (Quebec  and  Ontario  led  to  a 
movement  whirh  has  come  to  Im*  known  by  the 
promising  name  of  the  lionnv  Entente.  In  the 
autumn  of  11)1(5  a  group  of  nearly  a  hundred  men 
of  atTairs  from  Ontario  visited  imi>ortant  centres 
in  (Juebec  and  were  receivwl  with  nuirked  cor- 
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(lialify.  At  haiuiiH'ts  an  I  ptihlic  iin'ctinjjR  nios- 
Hap'H  of  >:<KMl\vilI  pasRtMl  from  oxw  h'uW  to  tlio 
other.  Ill  Jainiarv,  MM 7.  the  men  of  Quelv'c 
made  a  return  visit  to  Ontario.  At  a  banquet  in 
Toronto,  the  Lieutenant  (Jovernor  of  Ontario, 
th«'  prime  ministerH  of  tin'  two  provinces,  the 
leader  of  the  I.ih.ral  l»arty  in  Ontario,  and  many 
others  in  intluential  poHiticms.  dwelt  upon  the 
vital  ne(Ml  of  unity.  Frank  statement  of  the 
eauses  of  strife  and  misunderstanding:  was  not 
wanting,  hut  the  desire  for  (•o-op«'ration  domi- 
nate<l  all  the  utteranees.  Husiness  men  find 
that  jK-aee  is  advantageous  to  trade  and  even  the 
politician  has  learned  that  to  stir  jip  racial  strife 
is  to  use  a  two-edj;ed  swoid  which  may  injure 
him  who  carries  it.  It  is  to  b<'  ho[)ed  that  the 
current  has  set  stronj^Iy  towanls  peace  and  not 
strife. 

The  jud^'ment  of  the  Privy  ('ouncil  rea«-hes 
heyond  Ontario.  It  makes  clear  that,  except  in 
(Quebec,  the  provincial  legislatures  have  full 
authority  in  respe«  .  to  the  lanpuajje  to  he  used  in 
the  schools,  and  it  c;  i  hardly  b<'  doubted  that 
this  will  in  the  end  mean  that  they  will  authorize 
the  official  use  of  English  and  Enj;lish  alone. 
From  the  first  this  has  been  the  rule  in  the 
Ignited  States  and  so  similar  are  the  conditions 
of  settlement  in  Canada  that  here  also  the  same 
result  is  probable.  The  alternative  in  the  west- 
ern provinces  is  not  whether  English  alone,  or 
English  and  French,  shall  have  official  re<o};ni- 
tion.    In  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  a  formi- 
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<]:iMr  s<-<-ti(iii  of  the  populiit ioii  speaks  <i<'i-inan, 
wliilf  \«'ry  few  speak  I'rciicli.  If  I-'rciich  wen- 
^iveii  otYirial  standing  tli<>  <l<-inani]  on  iN'lialf  of 
(Jci'iiiaii  roiilti  not  Im'  crsisftMl  and  after  (iernian 
would  <-orne  Hutlieiiian  and  otiier  tongues. 

It  is  not,  howevei',  to  Im*  forgotten  that  the 
l-'iencli  Ian;.Mia;;e  has  a  privilejjed  position  in 
Tanada,  f<»r  in  federal  all'aifs  it  is  on  a  perfect 
e(pialil.v  with  ICn^dish.  This  fact  oufjht  to  in- 
vohe  that,  in  the  work  of  education,  Frv'nch 
should  have  a  special  place.  It  is  a  shaineful  fact 
that  the  average  citizen  of  Ontario  knows  almost 
no  word  (d'  I'immh  h.  If  he  spoke  the  lanfruape  of 
I'rance  and  had  the  key  to  its  noble  literature 
his  outlook  upon  life  would  Im'  greatly  broadened. 
There  is  a  vast  trade  between  the  two  provinces 
and  it  is  sur«'ly  in  the  inten^sts  of  the  alert  busi- 
ness man  of  Ontario  that  he  should  know  the 
laii^uaj^e  of  tlu'  people  where  an  important 
market  is  found,  rtdiajtpily  when  French  is 
taujiht  in  the  s«n'(Midary  schools  of  Ontario  the 
work  is  usually  done  as  if  rrench  were,  like 
Latin,  a  dead  and  not  a  livinj;  tonj:ue.  In  truth 
it  should  be  tauj;ht  as  a  spoken  lanjinage  by  one 
who  himself  >ises  it  and  the  aim  of  instruction 
sh()uhl  be  facility  of  spewh  in  French.  There  is 
an  <dd  tra<lition  in  Ontario  that  all  students  who 
«'nter  u|)on  a  university  course  must  have  some 
kno\\led<:e  of  Latin.  Probably  this  rule  will  not 
lonji  endure.  If,  however,  compulsory  French 
were  substituted  for  compulsory  Latin  the 
change   would   give    French   a   standing   in   the 
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hcIumiIh  ill  liariiiony  witli  tlu'  hiliiimiul  character 
of  fnlcral  Canada. 

Then'  imiHt  fw  no  aHcmpt  to  deprive  the 
French-Hiwakin^'  I>eoplr  in  Canaila  of  any  ripht« 
to  the  oflii'ial  iLse  of  their  lan«ua;;e  which  are 
;;iiarant«t'<l  hy  the  constitution.  Nearly  thre«' 
imndretl  years  a^'o  French  martyrs  dieil  within 
the  Province  of  Ontario  in  unseltish  missionary 
work  for  its  paj:an  and  <h'<rraded  natives.  French 
pioneers  were  the  tirst  discove»-ers  of  the  Can- 
adian West.  French  traders  U'^nu  the  mij^htv 
commene  of  that  rejjion.  If,  in  the  i)aHt,  French 
and  Fnplish  fonj;ht  for  this  fair  land,  to-day 
they  are  linked  top'ther  in  a  common  alleKiantM*', 
while  the  parent  states  stand  side  by  side  in  a 
j;rim  and  passionate  lijrht  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world.  This  is  no  day  for  a  racial  quarrel  l)etwpen 
French  and  Fn};lish.  Probably  there  never  wu8 
a  time  when  the  Fnj;lish  speakinj:  world  more 
admired  the  spirit  of  France  or  was  more  an.xious 
to  know  the  lanpna^e  of  France  than  at  this 
moment.  Amonj;  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
Canada  is  unicjue  in  havinj,'  both  French  and 
English  as  ofTicial  lanKnaj,'e8  in  its  national 
affairs.  It  would  b«*  well  if  the  Cana<Han  people 
should  carry  out  fully  the  spirit  of  this  compact 
and  enrich  their  knowledj;e  and  enlarge  their 
outlook  by  becoming  themselves  bilingual. 

Grorffc  J/.  Wrony. 
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THE  GIFTS  OF  GOD 

When  God  at  first  made  Man, 
Having  a  glass  of  blessings  standing  by; 
Let  us  (said  He)  pour  on  him  all  we  can: 
Let  the  world'->  riches,  "which  dlspersM  lie, 

Contract  Into  a  span. 

So  strength  first  made  a  way; 
Then  beauty  flow'd,  then  wisdom,  honour,  pleasure: 
When  almost  all  was  out,  God  made  a  stay, 
Perct'iviiig  that  alone,  of  all  His  treasure. 

Rest  In  tho  bottom  lay. 

For  if  I  should  (said  He) 
B«'Stow  this  jewel  aiso  on  ray  creature. 
He  would  adore  my  gifts  instead  of  me, 
And  rest  in  Nature,  not  the  God  of  Nature, 

So  both  Bhould  losers  be. 


Yet  let  him  keep  the  re»t. 
But  keep  them  with  repining  refetlessnesis: 
I.,et  him  be  r'.ch  and  weary,  that  at  least, 
If  goodness  lead  him  not.  yet  weariness 

May  tofls  bim  to  my  breast. 


0.  Herbert. 


OUR  FUTURE  IN  THE  EMPIRE  : 
CENTRAL  AUTHORITY 


For   RoiiK'tliinj;   ovrr    twenty   ycnra   a    slowly 
incn'asinj;  ti^'iiiIht  of  ('aiia«lians  have  }m.,mi  think 
in^'  about  the  relation  of  Canada  to  tli.-  lest  of 
the  Kmpire.     In  our  Hiitish  Detno.  lary  ehanir.'s 
come  rather  Hlowly,  very  inipoitant  .  Ii;in;:.s  .-oiue 
only  of  more  or  lews  obvious  ur<;ent   necessitv. 
The  years  between   1S7()  and   ISSO  wer.  .   in   the 
main,  <levoted  to  the  j^reat  eonstitutional  problem 
of  making  the  Art  of  ('onfederati<.n  a   realiiv. 
Fnmi   ISM)  to   llMd   the   physical    machinery  of 
federal  unity  was  worked  out  by  way  <»f  <;reat 
transcontinental  lines  of  railway,  and  with  this 
came  the  inci'eas«'  of  j>oj»ulati(in    iit'cessar\    \'i>v 
their    material    justification        Duriii;.'    all     this 
period  our  ey.-s  wen-  turned  inward.     The  South 
African    war,    momentous    and    mcuaciii<r   ;is    it 
really  was,  seemed  in  Canada   .s  \  '.y  distant  and 
carried  with  it  little  sti;;^'estion  that   ilir  p.-riod 
of  unrecijuocatMl  protection  ;nid  hermit  like  ic 
moteness  from  the  disturbaiKc  of  uoild  alfaiis 
was  coming  to  an  end. 

Our  consiiiufiomil  conllicts  of  the  time  hefdic 
1S70  had  left  the  usual  heritable  df  battle  cries 
Warmed  and  comftutMl  by  the  phrases  ..f  past 
stru^jrles  we  apparently  slept.  !{ut  this  p.-ii<..|  of 
thirty  years  was,  after  all,  not  a  s|ee[»  but  a  time 
of  mitioiml  incubation,  a..d  the  rude  awakeidui; 
of  1!>M  f(Mind  us  with  a  luitional   life  complete 
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except  for  the  liniiti^  of  constitutional  develop- 
ment tliiit  wc  had  se'»  upon  ourHelvcH.  There  ia 
notliinj;  so  soothing  ta  the  Hritish  mind  aH  thedis- 
covcry  of  a  word  or  phrase  that  has  the  appear- 
an<-e  of  ex]»reHsinj;  our  principles  and  Jispira- 
tions.  Hut  while  these  seem  adnpiate  in  perioils 
of  undisturlMMi  (piiet,  the  inevitable  new  growth 
of  aspirations,  which  a  vigorous  nation  matures 
under  a  surface  appearance  of  inditTereuce, 
deprives  old  words  and  phrases  of  their  signifi- 
cance and  demands  new  definitions.  For  example, 
t!ie  word  autonomy  carries  with  it  even  now  to 
8(*me  minds  an  adequate  description  of  the  Can- 
a(ii.iD  constitutional  position  and  implies  a  com- 
plete political  development.  Unfortunately  it 
means  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other.  The 
word  autonomy  means  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  while  it  is  true  that  in  Canada  we  have 
the  right  of  self-government  in  purely  domestic 
atTairs,  and  while  we  possess  indirectly  a  certain 
intluence  on  some  of  the  general  policies  of  the 
Empire,  we  do  not  possess  full  national  autonomy. 
It  is  simply  a  fact  that  we  have  literally  no  con- 
trol over  the  policie»s  which  determine  whether 
we  shall  l)e  at  war  or  at  peace.  At  present  we 
are  at  war,  actively  aud  enthusiastically,  but  this 
has  come  through  no  act  of  ours,  but  only  through 
the  fact  that  we  are  Hritish. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  ? 

It  seems  impossible  to  treat  the  subject  of  this 
essay  without  being  continually  halted  by  words 
with  an  historical  or  politiial  significance  which 
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makes  them  the  centre  of  rontroverHv.  Wv  meet 
at  the  outset  the  iiiHtiiKtive  ilislike  that  many  of 
118  feel  for  the  historical  aHsociatiims  of  the  word 
empire.  In  \Hnui  <»f  fact  the  HritiHh  Empire  is 
not  an  empire  at  all,  hut  an  association  of  nations 
and  countries  jfoverned  for  the  most  part  under 
the  most  democratic  forms  known  to  history. 
Even  with  rejjard  to  hxlia,  it  is  the  heartfelt 
ambition  of  the  British  to  develop  as  soon  as  may 
be  whatever  can  be  matured  in  India  in  the  direc- 
tion of  democratic  tontrol.  What  we  really  have 
to  deal  with  is  not  an  empire  or  a  project  of  an 
empire,  not  evon  a  commonwealth,  but  the  proj«*ot 
of  a  commonv  ealth.  It  is  absolutely  vital  to  keep 
clearly  before  our  minds  that  the  route  we  take 
for  a  closer  union  of  what  we  now  call  Empire 
must  lead  towards  a  democratic  peace-lovinj^ 
organization. 


CENTRALIZATION 

Out  of  the  ukmkIs  of  thought  that  have  preceded 
the  war,  and  out  of  the  war  itself,  there  has 
arisen  in  Canada  a  j;eneral  determination  that 
after  the  war  the  states  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth must  b«'  brought  int(>  closer  relationship. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  believes  in 
the  <lesirability  of  a  real  union  of  the  Empire,  or, 
to  use  the  {  leferable  phrase,  the  creation  of  a 
«;{  nuine  British  Commonwealth,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  feel  that  the  various  methmls  by  which  ditTer 
ent  kinds  of  people  supfjesr  the  brinjiing  about 
of  some  8(U't  ()f  closer  iinion  represent  in  reality 
stages  of  ♦bought,     it  is  iu\  own  cfuiviction  that 
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what  we  call  co-oporation  is  only  a  stage,  perhaps 
a  necessary  stajje,  in  the  inevitable  journey  to 
unification,  or,  as  some  critics  are  fond  of  describ- 
ing  it,  centralization. 

I^t  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  Empire.  It  is  in  reality  an  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  extreme  centralization 
with  an  alnufst  anarchic  lack  of  co-ordination. 
The  control  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire 
is  to-day  centralized  in  a  small  group  of  English- 
men, and  is  in  fact  almost  in  the  hands  of  two 
people,  namely,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  StH:re- 
tary  for  Foreign  AtTairs  in  the  Hritish  Cabinet. 
These  two  men  are  able  at  a  moment's  notice, 
almost  without  consultation,  to  plunge  the  whole 
Empire  into  war  as  the  result  of  international 
relations  about  which  hardly  anybody  else  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  anything.  The 
suggestion  that  the  (lovernments  of  the  Domin- 
ions have  a  certain  intlueuce  in  foreign  politics 
is  almost  frivolous.  What  knowledge  could  they 
have  of  the  deep  game  played  for  years  by  Ger- 
many in  the  Persian  (tulf  and  the  acts  of  the 
Hritish  Oovernment  in  re8i)onse?  Any  one  of 
these  might,  however,  have  precipitate<l  war,  and 
tlu'  acts  of  the  British  ministers  may  have  In^en 
absolutely  uet'esHary  to  j)re8erve  intact  the  frame- 
work of  the  Emjjire.  Only  those  who  share  in  the 
daily  and  hourly  consultations  and  decisions  in 
foreign  matters  continuously  before  the  Foreign 
()t!ice  can  havf  any  control  over  the  issues  of 
peace  and  war.     It  is  simply  a  fact  that  nearly 
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«'v«*ry  memtwr  of  the  Hritisli  Govi'i-nmont  is  die- 
tracU'*!  by  a  thousand  details  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  jjroat  issues  of  national  life.  With  such 
labours  he  is  ineapab](>  of  f^ivinj^  continuous 
thought  to  any  department  but  his  own.  The 
niemlHTs  of  the  Cabinet  are  unable  to  keep  any 
salutary  check  upon  the  course  of  (he  Minist^^r 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Automatically  he  becomes 
a  dictator,  except  when  he  insists  on  consultation 
and  on  sharing  his  responsibility. 

THEORIE     OF  IMPERIAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  books,  pamjjhlets  and  articles  that  a|)pear 
from  time  to  time  on  the  question  of  Imperial 
organization  represent  the  picture  which  appears 
to  each  writer  of  the  problem  to  be  facfnl.  Some, 
one  might  almost  say,  wilfully  contract  the  area 
that  thev  are  willing  to  survey.  Others  feel  that 
it  is  wise  to  attempt  to  face  everything  in  view 
as  factors  in  the  settlement.  Of  works  of  the 
latter  kind  the  most  striking  instance  is  Mr. 
Lionel  Turtis'  book,  "  The  Problem  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.'' Whatever  exceptions  may  l>r  taken 
to  the  suggested  details  that  he  sets  oi;t  under 
the  heading  of  *'  Solutions,"  the  book  as  a  whole 
is  an  illuminating  statement  by  a  man,  frank 
and  honest,  and  without  a  trace  of  politi/al  cun- 
ning. He  j)roves,  or  b<'lieves  that  he  proves,  that 
it  is  vitally  necessary  to  confront  the  whole  prob- 
lem at  once,  with  the  impliiations  involvcnl  in  the 
idea  of  a  fully  «l«'veloped  British  Commonwealth. 
He  strongly   Iwlicves  that   in   the   last   analysis 
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('aiiadiiins  will  not  ask  for  what  iH  easy  or  for 
what  iH  only  prorttahh'  in  th<'  material  sense,  lie 
is  convinced  that  they  will  1m'  williuj;  to  assume, 
alon^  with  a  full  Hritish  citizenshii),  the  noble 
burden  that  lias  reHt«'<l  on  Hritain.  This  burden 
is  no  less  than  that  of  j^ivinn  lib<'rty,  ^ood  gov- 
ernment, and  the  prospect  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual growth  to  all  the  subjects  of  t!ie  British 
Crown.  Some  of  them  are  so  little  develope<i  in 
political  statun-  that  they  must  be  for  a  time 
wards  of  Britain.  To  all  of  them,  however,she  aims 
to  giv<>  growth  in  liberty  and  self-government. 

This  is  cei'tainly  a  noble  vision.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  of  a  great  democratic  <ommonwealth, 
constituting  in  itself  a  genuine  experiment  in 
internationalism,  bridging  the  East  and  the  West, 
and  gathering  a  (piarter  of  the  population  of  the 
worbl  into  a  single  living  organism,  an  organism 
ilevoted  to  pr«)gress  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  It  would  have  peace  within  itself,  and  its 
great  strength  an«l  inthn'nce  would  be  steadily 
exerttnl  to  prevent  pre<latory  wars.  Though 
highly  organized  and  et!e<'tive  it  would  yet  be 
tlexible  enough  and  latholic  enough  to  provide 
room  for  national  differences  and  for  the  fullest 
development  of  local  characteristics.  Hut  Mr. 
Curtis  has  not  devoted  so  much  space  to  the 
grandeur  of  his  conception  as  to  neglect  the  dif- 
ficulties involve<l.  Itideed,  jterhaps  the  best  thing 
in  the  book  is  that  he  endeavours  to  face  all  diffi 
culties.  lint  many  of  us  will  pr(»fer  not  to  outline 
a  theory  of  a  commonwealth  as  exhaustive  as  that 
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r>f  Mr.  Turtip.  Mr.  Z.  A.  hanh,  in  his  vorv  inter- 
cstin^  hook,  '*  Dcfonco  and  Fon'ijjn  Affairs." 
pnx'ct'ds  on  th«*  aHHuin|>tion  tliat  a  prcat  part 
of  the  strncture  of  jjovcrnnicnt  su^^cstiHl  hv  Mr. 
Curtis  must  be  left  for  ftiture  oonsiih'ration.  For 
the  newls  of  the  ininn»«liat<'  futurt*  ho  draws  up 
a  plan,  simple  and  easy  to  understand.  In  his 
hands  the  I'arliainent  sujjpested  hv  Mr.  Curtis 
h<'eonies  a  (^'ouncil  eharp'd  with  a  task  much 
nioie  limited.  Variety  in  point  of  view  is  all  to 
the  jiwmI.  The  problem  is  too  intrieute  to  be 
solved  on  the  basis  of  any  one  theory. 

CANADIAN  IDEALS 

Canada  is  before  all  thinps  a  <lemorratio  coun- 
try, and  while  it  is  rijjht  to  insist  on  what  is 
ideally  best  for  Cuia<la,  it  is  essential  to  associate 
with  this  question  the  further  one  of  whs  t  ^'ana- 
dians  do  desire.  Those  who  have  faith  in  the 
hiph  quality  of  British  democracy  will  be  ready 
like  myself  to  believe  that  the  two  questions  can 
be  not  merely  associated  but  safely  trusted  to 
become  one.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  demoeraey  that 
its  movement  towards  an  ideal  cannot  b<>  directe<l 
from  without,  but  must  result  from  a  slow  pro- 
cess of  conviction  reachinjj  all  or  a  large  majority 
of  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  would  not  be  an 
over-estimate  to  say  that,  as  a  whole,  Canadians 
not  onlv  desire  to  retain  their  British  citizen- 
ship,  but  that  they  wish  to  move  in  the  direction 
at  least  of  a  closer  organization.  There  was  per- 
haps a  raonient,  so  to  s|M'ak,  before  the  war  when 
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Home  of  ijs  f»';ii-<'«I  tliiit  flu-  riiajiiiifircnt  (»l«l  ICnu- 
hiixl  which  lM'hnij:s  t(»  histofv  had,  at  h-ast  par- 
lially,  faded,  that  there  wcn'cvni  visible eleriieiitH 
of  dejj;enera<"y.  The  war  lias,  however,  etTace<l 
all  that,  and  now  tin-  desire  for  eloHer  union  with 
the  Mother  Conntrv.  as  with  the  other  partH  of 
the  Knipire,  will  not  he  nioditie<|  In  any  diHtiust 
in  the  full  matdiood  of  the  whol**. 

After  all,  when  we  CanadiaiiH  talk  of  taking: 
our  part  in  an  or;,'aid7,a)ion  of  the  Knii)ire,  we 
may  reinenihei  that  this  ICinpire  is  already  ours 
as  mueh  as  it  is  lOn^rland's.  Westniinstor  belongs 
to  us,  and  we  are  not  talking  of  some  exterior 
thinj;  to  b«'  patche(|  together  out  of  heteropenooiis 
elem<'nts  hitherto  estranired,  but  of  a  mueh  more 
intimate  prm-ess.  the  [)roresH  of  re<»r*:anizinf:  our- 
selves HO  that  the  spirit  of  the  whole  eini>ire  may 
be  expressed  more  adequately  as  a  unit.  The  hor 
rible  eflieieney  of  the  Prussian  system  re|)resents 
a  form  of  eentjalization  that  is  not  truo  centra' 
ization.  but  means  oidy  the  dominanee  of  a  class. 
Tt  would  !)e  wise  to  p:et  away  from  the  word 
centralization  alto«rether  and  to  think  of  the 
problem  as  one  of  complete  coordination.  A 
fmo  spirit  of  trust  is  shown  when  many  Cana- 
dians say  that,  after  all,  they  are  ju'epared  to 
let  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  F<.rei<;n  Secretary 
of  the  Hritish  Cabinet  continue  to  be  responsible 
for  the  exterior  a  Hairs  of  the  Kmpire.  This  is 
])i'obably  the  out<(>me  of  a  quite  sound  conviction 
that  after  all  tiiese  two  men  will  in  themselves 
a<le<piately  n'|)resent  the  spirit  of  a  democratic 
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tonitiintiity,  that  tlicv  an-  not  in  tJir  l.-aHt  likely 
to  iMiln-  into  outia^iroiiN  advent iii..s,  and  that 
ilie.v  have  th«'  training  and  the  tradition  (»f  the 
work  to  N"  done.  Why,  therefore,  diHturb  what 
works  well? 

ThJH    spirit    of   trust    is,    no   douM,    fine.      It 
belongs,   iiowever,  rather  to  the  eolonial  status 
than  to  the  mattire  coneeiition  <>f  full  selfj;overn- 
rueiit  and  of  eoniplete  eitizenshij)  whieh  is  j;row- 
inj:  up  all  (»vor  the  i:ni[»ire.     This  <leeper  view 
demands   that    those   who  control   the   issues  of 
peaee  and  war  shall  be  more  imniediately  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hritish  citizens  who  liv«'  in  the 
outer  Kmpire.     It  is  less  trtie  that  various  solu- 
tions are  su<;j:ested  for  this  problem  than  that 
there  are  various  shades  of    opinion,  from  the 
belief  in  a  kind  of  or^'anized  alliance  to  a  convio- 
ti<»n    that    the  only   solution    li.s   in    the  estab- 
lishment of  a  ftill  unitary  state.     After  all,  the 
difficidties    in    all    this   jjradation    of   solutions, 
except  the  tinal  one,  lie  about   the  question  of 
efficient  action.     If  it  were  possible  to  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  cessation  of  war,  to 
th«'  disestablishment   or  abolition  of  all  states 
with  predatory  instincts  and  powerful  military 
and  naval  forces,  the  problem  would  l)o  intinitoly 
simpler.      It    is,  however,  impossible  to  believe 
that,  even  with  the  destruction  of  the  Prussian 
menacj',  the  tinal  battle  for  lilM'rty  will  have  been 
won.    If  one  could  feel  n  ith  confidence  that  when- 
ever the  liberty  of  the  world  may  l)e  thn'atened 
all    freedom-loving  demo*  racies  would  at  once 
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stand  to  arms  in  its  dofonec,  there  wouir  ]  erhaps 
be  less  need  for  the  full  orpmization  of  the  forces 
of  genuine  lilx^rty.  lint  we  know  that  the  hoped- 
for  unity  is  not  real.  We  have  seen  the  ^reat 
Enj];lish -speaking;  denioeracy  on  oui"  south,  in  face 
of  the  greatest  danjjer  to  liberty  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  unable,  until  the  eleventh  hour,  to 
jirasp  the  truth  that  everything;  that  democracy 
holds  precious  has  be<'n  in  i)eril.  If  these  thinjjs 
are  true  one  coiiclusion  seems  inevitable.  The 
problem  is  urgent  and  it  deserves  earnest  study. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Among  the  many  things  that  the  great  war  has 
done  is  to  give  a  distinct  stimulus  to  the  study 
of  history  and  of  the  affairs  of  other  countries. 
During  the  last  two  years  many  of  us  have  given 
more  thought  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  world 
than  we  have  ever  done  before.  The  whole  sur- 
face of  human  society  has  been  illuminate<l  by 
the  fires  of  passion,  and  never  was  there  a  time 
when  the  study  of  world  affairs  could  be  carried 
on  under  such  favourable  conditions.  The  com- 
prehension of  world  affairs  is  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  problem  of  a  British  Common- 
wealth that  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  attitude 
of  a  certain  section  of  thoughtful  people  in  Eng- 
land towards  the  liritish  Foreign  Office.  The 
T'nion  of  Democratic  Control  is  a  body  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  ti-ying  to  insist  upon  greater 
publicity  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  It 
believes  that  the  more  or  less  direct  control  that 
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(lomocracy  has  coin*'  to  exercise  over  domestic 
affairs  can  be  extended  to  the  hi<,'hly  expert  hnai 
ness  of  the  Foreipn  Offic*'.    There  are,  of  conrse, 
various  difticnlties  in  the  way,  bnt  perliaps  the 
jireatest  of  all  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  i)eople 
have  very  little   knowledge   of    the   fsicts    up(»n 
which  democratic  action  must  be  bascMl.     Under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Rryce,  a  body  calle<l  the 
"  Uommittee  for  the  Study  of  Foreijrn  Relations  " 
is  making  an  earnest  effort  to  make  it  possible 
for  people  in  general  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  problems  associated  with  the  various  nation- 
alities and  states  involved  in  the  circle  of  diplo- 
matic activities.     It  is  issuing  a  series  of  small 
books  and  pamphlets  written  by  informed  per- 
sons 'ind  specially  adapted  for  students,  and  it  is 
organizing  large  numbers  of  student  groups  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  e<lucation.     In  a  small 
leaflet  on  the  subject  of  the  Study  Circle  are  the 
following  remarks: 

"The  Stiyly  Circle,  because  it  recognizes  the 
responsibility  of  the  ordinary  man,  is  the  true 
democratic  method  of  gaining  knowledge.  It  is 
the  co-operative  jrinciple  ajiplie*!  to  adult  edu<a- 
tion.  When  each  member  of  a  group  contributes 
his  best  on  a  given  subject  tiiere  is  not  infre- 
quently a  resulting  idea  or  series  of  ideas,  quite 
new  to  all  the  contributors  in  the  discussion. 
These  resuUs  are  vital,  for  they  represent  true 
progress  to  the  group. 

"The   Study  Circle,   then,  should   be  so  con- 
ducted that  each  contribution  to  the  subject  or 
course  of  study  shall  be  based  on  accurate  know- 
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ItMlff.',  aii.l  i.!vs«'nt('«l  with  sincoritvand  judgment 
U<'r<Mn  lies  Its  H.MTf't.  ('(.mlm:t<'d  in  this  spirit 
I  Ik-  h'suUs  of  the  study  must  s.Tve  to  brinir  to  all 
'•:"»<<'''>'*'«l  n«'w  liffht  on  the  suhj^t  under  discus- 
sion, and  ^'o  far  t«  solve  the  ju-ohlenis  presented." 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  svstem  of  mutual 
<'<lnn.ti.)n  should  not  be  us(h1  for  any  important 
■suhject.  At  the  moment  the  externid  affairs  of 
Hie  nations  of  the  world  are  clearlv  the  most 
iniporlant.  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  this 
syst<'m  should  in  the  first  p.aee  be  applied  to 
them. 

THE   ROUND  TABLE  STUDIES 

Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  thesvst^^mof  study 
circles  of  the  same  intimate  and  democratic  char- 
ncter  was  adopte<l  by  an  orjjanization  called  the 
Round  Tabl,^     The  enerjfies  of  this  society  have 
been  dev(.ted  to  the  study  of  the  problem"of  the 
Hritish  Emj.ire.      In  each  of   the  great  British 
Dominions,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  South  Africa 
and  Canada,  groups  have  been  estaolished.  mem- 
oranda exchanged  and  commented  upon,  and  as 
time   has   gone   on    the  group  system   of  each 
Dominion  has,  as  was  natural,  taken  on  certain 
characteristics  of  its  om„.     Out  of  these  studies 
has  grown  no  dogma,  nut  just  a  conviction  that 
the    ju-esent    jmsition    of    the    British    Empire 
involves  a  vital  j^roblem.     As  to  how  that  proh- 
h-m  can  best  be  solvfMl,  members  of  th(^  Round 
Table  differ  widely.    Mr.  Curtis  is  careful,  in  his 
preface,  to  explain  that  his  b»ok  is  in  no  sense  a 
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statement  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Round  Table. 
1  am  one  of  those  who,  thoujih  full  of  admiration 
for  the  breadth  of  vision  shown  in  his  book,  are 
unable  to  see  his  "  Solutions  "  are  the  only,  or  the 
imnu'diately  necessary,  uteps  to  a  unitication  that 
will  probably  come  by  rather  }iradual   stages. 
There  is  no  subjcK't  upon  which  there  has  b«M>n 
more  loose  writing,  loose  thinking  and  loose  talk- 
ing than  the  British  Empire.    It  is  an  old  saying 
that  everybody  knows  all  al>out  religion  and  poli- 
tics.   Roth  of  these  are  high  matters  and  require 
knowledge  and  earnest  thcmght  for  their  compre- 
hension.   The  truly  democratic  way  of  arriving 
at  the  settlement  of  a  problem  that  involves  not 
only  the  whole  future  of  the  British  peoples,  but 
probably  the  liberty  and  progress  of  the  world, 
is  that  as  far  as  possible  every  man  and  every 
woman  who  has  the  reasonable  amount  of  leisure 
necessary  should  try  to  understand  at  least  the 
elements  of  the  subject     In  the  last  analysis  the 
question  of  the  organization  of  a  great  British 
C'ommonwealth  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
any  party.  Conservative  or  Liberal.    It  is  bigger 
than  all  of  them.     Above  all  things  wi'  sliouhl 
refuse  to  be  misled  by  catchwords  and  phrases 
and  the  familiar  tags' that  litter  the  battlefields 
of  partisan  politics. 

A.  -7.  Glazf:brook. 
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THE   HAPPY   HEART 


Art  thou  poor,  yet  hajt  thou  golden  slumbers? 

O  sweet  content ! 
Art  thou  rich,  yet  Is  thy  mind  perplexed? 

O  punishment! 
Dost  thou  laugh  to  see  how  fools  are  vexed 
To  add  to  golden  numbers,  golden  numbers? 
O  sweet  content'    O  sweet  O  sweet  content! 

Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace; 

Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face; 
Then  hey  nonny  nonny,  hey  nonny  nonny! 

Canst  drink  the  waters  of  the  crisped  spring? 

O  sweet  content! 
Swlmm'st  thou  In  wealth,  yet  slnk'st  in  thine  own  tears? 

0  punishment! 
Then  he  that  patiently  want's  burden  bears 
No  burden  bears,  but  Is  a  king,  a  king! 
O  sweet  content!     O  sweet  0  sweet  content! 

Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace; 

Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face; 
Then  bey  nonny  nonny,  hey  nonny  nonny! 

T.  Dekker. 
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TiiK  Great  VVar  vill  leave  nothiiij;  as  it  found 
it.  1.1  what  mauuei-  will  it  atlect  the  relations 
of  the  IJritish  Dominions  U>  one  another-,  and  (he 
position  in  the  world  at  larj^e  of  the  Hritish  Com- 
monwealth? There  has  been  lonj;  discussion  and 
debate  about  the  decree  and  character  of  the 
orj^anization  of  the  Hritish  peojdes  that  is  desir- 
able and  i>racticable;  and  the  war,  there  is  fjen- 
eral  agreement,  will  brinj;  this  (|uestion  into  the 
arena  of  public  affairs,  and  oblij^e  the  peoples  of 
the  various  Dominions  to  deal  with  it  by  mak- 
ing in  the  not  distant  future  a  detinit»'  choice 
between  two  ^reatcoutlictiuj;  principles  of  Emi)ire 
organization.  The  precijutation  of  this  issue  is 
not  wholly  the  result  of  the  war,  but  is  due  in 
part  to  plans  carefully  laid  by  jiowerful  social 
and  political  agencies  which  deem  the  time 
oi)portnne  to  force  a  decision.  To  these  the  slow 
evolution  of  Empire  in  response  to  some  inward 
and  hidden  motive  has  appeared  as  nothing  but 
an  aimless  drifting  towards  disunion  an<l  dis- 
aster. Alrejidy  active  before  the  war,  they  have 
interpreted  the  manner  in  which  the  IJritish 
Dominions  have  j)layed  their  part  in  the  great 
struggle  as  confirming  their  fears  and  strengthen- 
ing their  resolution  to  urge  wide  and  fundamental 
changes  in  imperial  relationships;  though  pre- 
cisely opposite  conclusions  are  drawn  from  these 
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facts  hv  otlMTH  and  with  apparently  iM-tter  rea- 
Hon.    Th..  I{„„i.,l  TaM(.  -n,„p  has  nH-oj:niznl  that 
the  wai-  imist  lead  to  a  nTou.si.leration  of  theories 
of  Knipire  or^'aiii/ation  by  thone  who  in  the  past 
have  shown  interest  in  this  question,  and  that 
there  is  a  vast  accession  of  thinking  ahotit  this 
pr-obleni  by  many  to  whom  it  was  formerly  a  mat- 
ter of  httle  concern.     Accordin^'ly,  Mr'  Lionel 
Curtis,  who  is  re^Mrded  as  the  directing  min<l  of 
the  movement,  has  taken  the  field  with  a  definite 
concrete   scheme   of    Empire   consolidation   set 
forth  in  detail  in  "  The  Problem  of  the  Common- 
wealth." 

The  problem  of  Camula's  relationship  to  the 
other  overseas  Dominions  and  to  the  Motherland 
IS  not  quite  the  same  as  the  problem  with  which 
the  ,,eople  of  New  Zealand,  of  Australia,  and  of 
South   Africa   must    deal;    and    between    these 
Dominions  there  are  divergencies  in  conditions 
which  Will  react  upon  political  opinion      It  is 
not  merely  by  chance  that  New  Zealand  is  more 
receptive  to  the  Kound  Table  views  than  are 
Canada  and  South  Africa.    Canada  has  a  wider 
range  of  alternatives  than  the  other  Dominions 
«he  has   the   physical    basis,    the   geographical 
location,  and  in  some  measure  the  political  apti- 
tude for  complete  national  independence      The 
roa<l  is  also  open  to  her,  if  she  chooses  to  walk 
m  It,  to  join  a  kindred  and  friendly  nation,  whose 
potentialities  in  wealth  and  power  are  not  com- 
putable.    Neither  of  these  conceivable  destinies 
comes  within  the  sctne  of  this  discussion.    They 
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are  far  b«?lo\v  the  horizon.  If  they  ever  emerge 
it  will  Im'  the  result  «)f  external  pr«'SHur«*  fon-ing 
(vanada  into  relations  alien  to  her  desires.  The 
inclination  and  intention  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Canadian  people  is  to  remain  a  part  of 
that  assenddage  of  nations  and  peoi»les  known 
under  the  general  title  of  the  British  Empire. 

THE  FUTURE    OF  CANADA 

There  are  three  eoneeptions  of  Canada's  future 
as  a  firitish  country : 

(a)  As  a  province  or  integral  part  of  a  cen- 
tralized world-wide  Kmpire,  governed  from  a 
centre  which  must,  for  the  next  century  at  least, 
be  London.  This  idea  first  took  form  in  the 
Imperial  Federation  programme  which  proposed 
to  open  the  British  Parliament  to  proportionate 
representation  from  the  Dominions.  It  was 
frankly  a  proposal  to  place  the  resources  of  the 
whole  Empire  at  the  disposal  of  a  central  govern- 
ment in  the  furtherance  of  imperialistic  policies. 
It  secured  so  little  supjiort  from  the  overseas 
Dominions  that  as  a  conscious  and  definite  propa- 
ganda it  ceased  to  exist.  But  the  school  of 
thought  of  which  it  was  the  first  tentative  expres- 
sion has  remained  in  being;  and  it  makes  n  new 
venture  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  hopes  in  Mr. 
Curtis'  scheme.  Though  dressed  out  with  a  new 
and  attractive  terminology'  it  is  in  spirit  the  same 
proposal. 

{h)  The  development  of  our  present  status, 
by   a  continuance  of   the  evolutionary   process 
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Wlli«  h     llJlH     Jm'CM     «r()injr     ou     for     tllO     pjlHt     Oifrhtv 

v.-aiN.  to  <-oiiii,|(.t(.  nationhood:  Cana.la,  a  nation 
with  tnll  sovrrvi^n  powers,  to  !►(•  link.Ml  in  imt- 
iM'tnal  alliance  with  the  other  HritJHh  nations  on 
''•iniN  of  efinality.  under  a  ioninion  crown,  with 
a  <oninion  white  citizenship. 

•'•»   Th.'   continuance  of   the   colonial    status 
with  a  studied  renouncement  «.f  external  obli.'a- 
tn>ns  of  all  kin.ls.  Canada's  sole  n.ilitarv  respon- 
sibility under  such  a  status  would  hi-  defence  of 
Canadian  coast«  and  territory.    A  generation  ajro 
this  was  the  common  view  of  Canadians,  though 
It  was  held  almost  unconsciously,  iM'cause  they 
had  never  given  thought  to  the  matter  of  national 
n-sponsil.ilities.    Alrea<ly  impaired  by  the  rising 
Inle  of  national  consciousness  this  conception  of 
national  <luty  was  blown  into  the  air  bv  the  shock 
of  the  war;  but  it  is  still  cherished  by  the  (Quebec 
Nationalist  group  and  commands  a  small  follow- 
ing as  well  in  the  English  provinces.     Its  advo- 
cates  will  either  associate  themselves  with  those 
who  hold  that  Canada  must  be  one  of  the  allied 
nations  or  they  will,  of  necessity,  become  advo- 
cates  of  complete  independence,  or  even  of  union 
with  the  United  States. 

It  is,  of  course,  undeniable  that  the  character 
of  the  peace  to  follow  the  war,  which  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  way  the  war  ends,  may  power- 
fully affect  the  attitude  of  all  the  liritish  peoples 
towards  their  relationships  with  one  another.  A 
complete  German  victory,  carrving  with  it  the 
overlordship  of  the  world  and  the  actual  occupa- 
tion by  Germany  of  tho^v  vast  empty  spaces  witli- 
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in  the  Knipir**,  wliit-li  liii\f  loii^  iiispin-d  th«' 
cupidity  of  Ik'iliii,  is  a  «lanp'r  that  has  passrd.  It 
is,  however,  conceivable  that  the  war  may  lu.l  ^o 
foiwanl  to  its  logical  conclusion.  I>ut  may  he 
ended  hy  a  peace  that  will  leave  the  issue  between 
I'lussian  militarisni  and  Western  Democracy 
unsettled.  Since  this  would  mean  merely  the 
suspension  of  the  war,  the  relations,  not  only  of 
tin;  Hritish  peoples  to  one  another,  luit  of  all  the 
Ententii  Towers,  wo»ild  hi'conditicmed  by  the  need 
of  military  preparations  ajxainst  the  resumptiim 
of  the  strnji^le.  I'nder  the  pressure  of  fear  and 
of  military  necessity  the  structure  of  the  Empire 
mij;ht  underjjo  strange  modihcations. 

The  discnssifm  of  the  Empire's  future  in  this 
article  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
objects  of  the  war,  as  set  forth  by  the  lOntente 
Powers  in  their  note  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, will  be  substantially  achieved  ;  and  that 
with  a  re-drawn  map  of  Europe,  rejjisterinfj;  the 
crushing  of  Prussian  militarism  and  the  lib- 
eration of  the  enslaved  nationalities  of  central 
Europe,  the  British  nations  may  plan  for  a  future 
from  which  the  possibility  of  war  cannot  b(? 
entirely  excluded,  but  which  is  not  to  htt  domin- 
ated and  controlled  by  the  consideration  that 
preparation  for  war  is  our  chiefest  duty. 

OUR  NATIONHOOD  A  TRUE    EVOLUTION 

The  constitutional  develoi)ment  of  Canada,  its 
gradual  transformation  from  a  conquered  colony, 
subject  to  direct  control  from  Loudon,  exercised 
through  military  officers,  to  a  self-governing  state 
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oxeirising  in  fact  80verei^r„  powers,  though  still 
noiiiiuully  subonlinate,  is  full  of  8iKrii«eanoe  to 
the  student  of   Imperial  consolidation.     It  has 
been  a  true  evolution,  proceeding  step  by  step  as 
though  in  furtherance  of  a  plan  thought  out  by 
some  high  intelligence,  and  tending  steadily  and 
surely  to  a  goal  lying  plain  before  us.    Now  with 
but  a  single  remaining  step  to  be  taken  we  are 
imi)lored  to  retrace  our  path  to  cross-roads  which 
we  passed  at  least  two,  and  perhaps  three,  gen- 
erations ago.  Seyenteen  years  ago  Edward  Blake 
speaking  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  out  of 
an  experience  which  included  ^^e  premiership  of 
the  leading  province  of  Canada,  membersMp  in  a 
Dominion  Government,  the  leadership  of  one  of 
the  great  Dominion  parti-s  iiul  membership  in 
the  British   Parliament,  expressed  his  reasoned 
judgment  upon  the  project  of  a  unified  Empire 
and  a  central  parliament  in  these  words: 

"For  many  years  I,  for  my  parf,  have  looked  to 
conference,  to  delegation,  to  correspondence    to 
iij'gotiation,  to  quasi-diplomatic  methods,  subject 
always  to  the  action  of  free  parliaments  here  and 
elsewhere    as  the  only  feasible  way  of  working 
he  quasi-federal  union  between  the  Empire  and 
the  sister  nations  of  Canada  and  Australia     A 
quarter  of  a  century  past  I  dreamed  the  dream 
of  imperial  parliamentary  federation,  but  many 
years  ago  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  h-id 
passed  the  turning  that  could  lead  to  that  ter- 
minus   if   ever  indeed  there  was  a  practicable 
road.    We  have  too  long  and  too  extensively  gone 
on  the  lines  of  separate  action  here  and  elsewhere 
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to  ^'o  hack  now.  Xevor  forjr«'t  that  the  jjood  will 
on  which  you  (Icpcnd  is  due  to  local  fr«'c<loiii,  and 
would  not  survive  its  limitation." 

While,  at  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  Canada 
as  a  British  possession,  a  rudinuMitary  measure 
of  self-jiovernment  in  local  affairs  was  conce<led, 
the  real  reins  of  control  were  in  the  hands  of  an 
official  f?roup  who  regarded  themselves  as  the 
true  custodians  of  imperial  interests  and  viewe<l 
with  cold  suspicion  or  jiositive  enmity  every 
movement  <lirected  towards  enlarfjing  the  people's 
powers  of  self-f;overnment.  Every  step  alonj;  this 
road  they  repjarded  as  a  danjjer  to  their  ideal  of 
a  T'nited  Empire.  We  find  in  those  days  the 
orij;ins  of  the  two  schools  of  thouj;ht  which  are 
still  in  conflict:  those  who  believe  there  is  a 
natural  inconj;ruity  between  national  sentiment 
and  imperial  policy,  and  in  proportion  to  their 
zeal  for  an  imperial  ideal  discourage  all  move- 
ments and  ideas  looking  towards  the  strengthen- 
ing of  national  feeling;  and  those  who  give  their 
first  loyalty  to  the  community  to  which  they 
belong,  believing  that  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
flict of  interests  between  full  national  develop- 
ment and  an  imperial  system  dedicated  to  demo- 
cratic purposes. 

British  officialdom — to  a  much  greater  degree 
formerly  than  now — has  been  sympathetic  to  the 
fiist  view,  and  from  time  to  time  has  intervened, 
decorously  of  course,  to  discourage  the  movement 
towards  nationalism.  Sir  Robert  Horden  said, 
very  justly,  in  1002:  "  Stej)  by  step  the  Coloniea 
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have  jidvanccd  towjuds  the  position  of  virtual 
independence  so  far  as  tlieir  internal  affairs  are 
concerned,  and  in  all  the  important  instances  the 
claim  has  been  made  by  Canada,  has  been  resisted 
at  first  by  the  imperial  statesmen,  and  tinally  has 
been  concede<l,  provinj;  an  a<lvantage  both  to  the 
Mother  Country  and  to  the  Colonies.'" 

An  ex<'ellent  example  of  the  inability  of  the 
official  mind  to  aj>preciate  the  cardinal  fact  that 
in  this  matter  of  imperial  relationships  lojjic  and 
"j,'ood  form"  are  not  the  (ietermininj;  factors  is 
supplied  by  the  speech  made  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  in  1844  bv  Lord  Stanley,  Colonial 
Secretary,  in  defence  of  the  arbitrary  policy  then 
bein^'  pursue«l  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  Governor 
of  Canada.  With  inexorable  thorouf^hness  he 
pointed  out  that  a  (Jovernor  cannot  f)e  respon- 
sible at  all  times  both  to  the  Imi)erial  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  Canadian  Lejiislature.  "Place 
the  Governor  of  Canada,"  he  said,  "in  a  state  of 
absolute  dependence  on  his  Council  and  they 
would  at  once  make  Canada  an  independent  and 
rejmblican  colony."  His  defence,  re<;arded  sim- 
ply as  an  argument,  was  unanswerable;  in  point 
of  fact  it  is  still  unanswerable.  Nevertheless  it 
embodies  a  fatal  policy  which,  if  persisted  in, 
would  have  ended  in  the  separation  of  Canada 
from  Great  Britain  by  force,  or  in  the  continu- 
ance to  this  day  in  British  North  America  of 
colonies  disunited,  backward  and  disc(mtented. 
There  would  be  today  no  Dominion  of  Canada 
]>ourin«2;  out  its  treasures  of  men  by  the  hundred 
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thousand  and  of  money  bv  the  liundnMl  million 
in  deffMuc  of  the  British  Empire. 

As  the  political  literature  of  the  day  bears  wit- 
ness, Lord  Stanley's  denial  of  the  practicability 
of  responsible  }jovernnn'nt  and  the  approval  of 
his  views  by  Lord  John  Russell  were  received 
with  frantic  joy  by  an  element  in  Canadian  life, 
strong  in  numbers  and  still  stronger  in  social  and 
financial  power.  Since  then  history  has  repeated 
itself  many  times.  Intluem-es  radiating  from 
London  have  sought  fron»  time  t<>  time  to  check 
or  discourage  the  march  forward  of  Canadian 
nationalism  in  the  supposed  interests  of  empire, 
and  thi'se  have  never  lacked  the  zealous  co-op<'ra- 
tion  of  strong  Canadian  groups  in  Canada.  It  is 
less  than  three  years  since  an  expressed  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  British  Cabinet  minister, 
Winston  Churchill,  to  interfere  in  the  consid- 
eration by  Canadians  of  a  highly  controversial 
domestic  question  was  thus  joyously  welcomwl. 
E.xperience  has  shown,  however,  that  despite  thy 
strength  of  the  ultra-British  group,  the  pro- 
gram'iie  of  National  Canadianism  goes  forward ; 
and  a  position  once  m-cupied  is  never  lost.  Even 
the  greatly  threatened  and  much-abused  Naval 
Service  v\ct  of  1910  is  still  on  the  statute  book. 

To  avoid  misconception,  let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  solely  crwlit  one  political  jtarty  in  Canada 
with  furthering  the  policy  of  N  itional  <'ana- 
dianism.  Three  of  the  landmarks  along  the  road 
to  nationhowl  were  set  up  by  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald  :  the  declaration  of  fiscal  indepeudeuce  in 
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isr>!),  wlu-n  tlio  ranjulian  (lovcM'iinuMit  aflinncd 
"  the  right  of  tho  Canadian  Lefjislaturo  to  adjnst 
the  taxation  of  tho  people  in  the  way  they  deenuHl 
best,  even  if  it  Hhonld  unfortunately  happen  to 
meet  with  the  diHapproval  of  the  Imperial  mil - 
istry";  the  participation  by  Canada  in  the  nego- 
tiations leading  np  to  tho  Treaty  of  Washington 
in  1871 ;  and  the  refusal  of  the  suggestion,  made 
in  188,")  by  the  British  Government,  that  Canada 
should  send  troops  to  take  part  in  a  war  which 
did  not  affect  the  interests  of  this  country.  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald,  for  his  time  and  generation, 
had  a  statesmanlike  conception  of  true  Imperial 
relationships.  In  the  Confederation  debater, 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  he  said  :  "  England  will 
be  able  to  look  to  the  subonlinate  nations,  Can- 
ada and  Australia,  in  alliance  with  her  and 
owning  allegiance  to  the  same  sovereign,  who 
will  assist  in  enabling  her  to  meet  the  whole 
world  in  arms,  as  she  has  done  before."  What 
was  actually  in  Sir  John's  mind  was  revealed  in 
his  attempt  to  have  the  confederation  of  British 
American  colonies  named  "  the  Kingdom  of  Can- 
ada." As  Sir  John  knew,  sovereignty  is  implicit 
in  a  kingdom.  This  was  known,  too,  to  London 
ofticialdom,and  they  blocked  his  plan,  supposedly 
out  of  deference  to  United  States  susceptibilities. 

THE  CURTIS  PLAN 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
enter  into  any  detailed  analysis  of  the  Round 
Table  scheme,  but  some  brief  consideration  of 
salient  characteristics  of  the  plan  is  necessary. 
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"The  Problem  of  the  Empire"  reveals  an 
almost  pathetic  desire  to  respect  what  are  appar- 
ently refjarded  as  susceptibilities  on  the  part  of 
the  Dominions  overseas  so  far  as  this  can  be 
done  by  skilful  phrasing;  but  with  this  goes  a 
studied  refusal  to  consider  with  sympathy  and 
understanding  the  national  movement  in  these 
Dominions. 

Canadians— let  me  call  them  National  Cana- 
dians to  make  the  definition  clear — are  not  much 
concerned  with  words  or  with  theories;  but  they 
are  vital  ly  concerne<l  with  facts.  They  are  amuseil 
by  the  meticulous  care  taken  by  Mr.  Curtis  to  use 
terms  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  them. 

Thus  Mr.  Curtis  is  careful  always  to  salute 
Canada  and  the  other  Dominions  as  nations. 
Canadians  know  that  Canada  at  present  is,  in 
essential  qualities,  a  nation.  Operating  under  a 
delegated  and  define<l  authority,  it  has  its  limi- 
tations and  its  humiliations;  but  these  do  not 
touch  our  vital  interests.  Moreover,  Canadians 
know  that  it  rests  with  them  to  take,  at  the 
opportune  moment,  the  step  that  will  carry  thorn 
from  partial  to  complete  nationhood.  They  have 
not  taken  this  step  because  the  opportunity  did 
not  arrive,  nor  was  the  need  urgent.  Canadians 
have  not  heen  and  are  not  impatient  at  a  delay 
which  leaves  Canada  in  a  state  of  subordination 
not  seemly  for  so  virile  and  powerful  a  people; 
they  have  been  content  to  await  the  convenient 
season  when  the  formal  step  which  should  put 
the  crown  upon  a  century  of  constitutional  devel- 
opment would  come  naturally,  noiselessly,  with- 
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out  shock.  Hut  it  mjiy  bo  norossjirv  to  linston  tlio 
process  of  orderly  cvolutiou,  if  JHlvaiilajri  is  to 
ho  taken  of  our  jiroscnt  anomalous  condition  by 
tho  Curtis  plan  to  ur*rc  us  to  «;ivc  up  Ww  actual 
frpodom  of  action  and  choice,  which  we  now 
enjoy,  for  a  new  status  which,  while  technically 
addinp  to  our  stature,  actually  dcfirades  us  from 
a  state  of  sovereipnty  to  one  of  oernianent 
subordination. 

Tender  the  Curtis  scheme  Canada  may  be  called 
a  nation  ;  but  the  title  will  not  make  her  a  nation. 
A  nation  exercises  comitlete  rijihts  of  sovereifintv 
Avithin  its  boundaries,  and  externally  meets  other 
nations  on  terms  of  complete  e(puility.  T'nd«'r 
its  present  status  Canada  can  meet,  roujrhly.  the 
first  test  of  nationhood,  but  not  the  second. 
TTnder  the  Curtis  scheme  Canada  will  meet 
neither  of  the  tests;  she  will  cease  to  be  a  naHon. 
What  is  now  known  as  the  British  Empire  is,  as 
to  form,  a  leajjue  of  free  British  nations,  bound 
together  in  seemingly  haphazard  fashion,  but  in 
reality  by  ties  which  have  withstood,  triumph- 
antly, the  unbelievable  strain  of  Armajjcddon. 

There  is  one  simple  touchstone  for  every  scheme 
of  imperial  reorganization:  Does  it  place  Cana- 
dian lives  and  Canadian  treasure  at  the  disposal 
of  a  body,  legislative  or  executive,  which  the 
people  of  Canada  do  not  control?  If  it  does  it 
means  that  Canada  loses  those  elements  of 
nationhood  which  constitute  her  strenjrth  and 
becomes,  however  relatively  important,  a  subor- 
dinate part  of  a  newly-constituted  organism.    No 
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such  scheme  can  be  made  acceptable  to  National 
f'auadiaiis. 

The  Tni-tis  proposition  is  that  the  British 
Empire  shall  b<^  transformed  into  the  British 
Nation,  and  that  Canada  shall  abandon  her 
national  status  and  b<vome  a  province  in  that 
nation.    Nation  or  province?    This  is  the  issue. 

"  The  Problem  of  the  Commonwealth  "  reveals 
the  fact  that  its  supporters  are  awake  to  the  difti- 
cidt.v  of  reconcilinp  their  scheme  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Dominions.  Very  skilftilly  they  dis- 
puise  its  essential  character  behind  a  screen  of 
fair  words.  Canadians  (and  the  people  of  the 
other  Dominions)  are  told  that  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  for  a  centralized  Empire  and  a  com- 
mon parliament  means  an  enlargement  of  their 
powers  of  self-povernment.  What  it  actually 
means  is  that  Canadians  will  give  up  their  rights 
of  self-government  in  the  matters  that  really 
affect  them  for  the  illusion  of  securing  a  measure 
of  control  over  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire. 
A  far  more  effective  measure  of  control  can  be 
obtained  by  the  Dominions  retaining  their  free- 
dom. With  it  they  will  preserve  their  right  to 
deal  as  equals,  having  the  strength  of  their 
peoples  behind  them,  with  the  powers  in  London, 
which,  in  fact,  will  continue  in  charge  of  foreign 
policy,  instead  of  as  minorities  able,  in  the  last 
resort,  to  register  only  a  futile  protest. 

The  allotting  of  all  questions  of  trade  and 
immigration  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
.subordinate  Dominion  parliaments  is  an  expcdi 
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ont  to  escape  nn  inoRra])aMo  difficulty.  It  was 
but  vpstorday  that  onr  oars  wore  dinned  with  the 
clamour  of  the  contention  that  the  future  of  the 
Enii.ire  involved  certain  disruption  and  damna- 
tion if  all  the  Dominions  did  not  afiree  to  trade 
together  in  conformity  with  certain  theories 
sti  onffly  held  hy  a  })Owerful  school  of  imperial 
reorjianizers;  now  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Curtis, 
after  weiphinjf  and  testing  Dominion  sentiment, 
concede  that  complete  autonomy  in  matters  of 
trade  by  each  Dominion  is  necessary  to  anv 
scheme  of  imperial  centralization.  Tmmi«;ration 
difficulties  which  have  in  the  past  led  to  con- 
flicts between  Imperial  and  Dominion  interests 
are  resolved  by  a  sweep  of  the  pen,  remitting; 
the  questions  wholly  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Dominion  parliaments. 

Unfortunately,  problems  cannot  be  got  rid  of 
so  readily.  If  the  newly  constituted  Imperial 
Parliament  is  to  deal  with  foreign  policy  it  must, 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  ;ios8ess  the  power 
to  intervene  in  matters  of  trade  and  immigration 
when  they  threaten  the  peace  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  ict,  trade  and  immigration  consti- 
tute, for  th J  Dominions,  their  foreign  policy ;  it 
is  only  through  questions  arising  from  one  or  the 
other  that  Canada  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
involved  with  other  countries.  Within  the  pas^ 
twenty  years  Canada  has  had  a  serious  clash 
with  Germany  over  tariff  matters,  resulting  in 
a  ten  years'  trade  war:  she  has  also  had  a  diffi- 
culty, that  might  easily   have  become  serious, 
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with  .Japan  over  (^auadia..  restrictions  upon  Jap- 
anese injiuigratiou.  Under  a  centralized  form  of 
Imperial  government  issues  such  as  these,  once 
they  become  iwssible  causes  of  war,  must  become 
the  concern  of  the  central  authority,  which  alone 
has  the  power  to  make  war.  Foreign  powers 
aggrieved  by  the  action  of  a  British  Dominion, 
will  not  be  placated  by  a  bland  .'issurance  from 
the  Imperial  Foreign  Minister  that  the  matter  is 
beyond  his  jurisdiction.  It  might  thus  be  demon- 
strated that,  despite  all  the  verbal  safeguards  of 
the  imperial  constitution,  a  subordinate  parlia- 
ment could  involve  the  Empire  in  war. 

PRACTICAL  DIFFICULTIES 

In  the  world  of  practical  aflFairs  it  is  the 
achievable  which  is  the  matter  of  first  concern. 
The  most  ingenious  paper-made  constitution  is 
not  of  much  utility  if  it  cannot,  in  the  Carlyleau 
phrase,  be  made  to  march.  Mr.  Curtis'  scheme 
must,  by  political  methods,  be  made  acceptable 
to  a  majority  of  the  people  in  each  British  Domin- 
ion before  it  can  become  a  reality.  Has  Mr. 
Curtis  the  slightest  idea  of  the  political  convul- 
sions that  will  attend  any  serious  attempt  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  his  imperial  constitution 
by  the  various  Dominions? 

It  is  incredible  to  Canadians  that  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  will  ever  consent  that  the 
historic  parliament  at  Westminster— the  Mother 
of  Parliaments — should  be  shorn  of  its  power 
and  rtHluced  to  a  gloritied  lugisiature,  concerned 
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with  tlu'  doiut'Htic  and  municiiml  concerns  of 
Great  IJiitaiu.  '•  I  ^Tcatly  doubt,"  said  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald,  as  recorded  by  his  bio 
Kiapher,  Kir  .loseph  Pope,  "that  En},dand  would 
aj^ree  that  the  Parliament  which  has  sat  durin«; 
HO  many  <enturieH  at  WeHrminster  should  he  made 
subsidiary  to  a  federal  h'jrislature."  Tiiis,  how- 
ever, net^l  not  lw»  here  discussed  at  h'U^th. 

Equally  impossible  of  realization  appears  to  be 
that  feature  of  the  Curtis  scheme  which  provides 
for  the  subjection  of  In«lia  to  a  board  of  direc- 
tion, made  up  of  (Jreat  liritain  and  the  newer 
Donnnions.  The  rule  of  Great  Britain  is  accept- 
able to  the  diveise  races  and  [mwers  of  India, 
lietween  these  ancient  civilizations  there  are 
links  of  sympathy  and  understanding;  there  is 
the  acceptance  of  the  historic  facts  of  conquest, 
control,  responsibilities.  To  make  India,  with  its 
principalities  and  its  powers,  its  traditions  and 
its  histoiic  loyalties,  subordinate  to  these  young 
and  arrogant  democracies,  which  deny  to  the 
Indians  access  to  their  dominions,  wculd  be  to 
solve  one  imperial  problem  by  creating  a  far 
greater  one. 

There  are  \oca\  conditions  which  may  reconcile 
the  Australasian  Dominions  to  merging  their 
nationhood  with  a  vast  new  organization  which, 
despite  all  disclaimers,  is  to  be  essentially  mili- 
taristic in  its  spirit  and  in  its  outlook;  but  in 
two  of  the  British  Dominions,  Canada  and  South 
Africa,  the  political  ditticulties  in  the  way  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Curtis  plan  appear  to  1m»  insuper- 
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al)l«'.  The  injection  of  this  iH8n»'  into  the  doniPHtic 
lM>liti('s  of  South  AU'uu   will  he  the  Kijjnal  for 
politiral  po.vrr  to  paws  fn»in  Motha  and  SnintH  to 
II«'itzo;;:    tei-tainly  a  remarkable  reHponHihility 
tills  for  the  Koiin<l  Table  people  to  asHuuie  iii 
furtherance  of  then-  ideal  of  a  centralizt'd  empire. 
Here  in  Canada  there  are  certain  political  facts 
that  -Mr.  Curtis  and  his  supporters  should  have 
(he  moral  conra},'e  to  look  scpiarely  in  the  face. 
Their   scheme   appeals   to  oidy   a   portion— cer- 
tainly not  to  more  than  half— <»f  the  Canadians 
of    I'.ritlsh    descent;    to   the   remaining    British 
Canadians  it  is  anathema,  as  a  denial  of  cher- 
ished   political   princijiles.     To  the  non-British 
elements,  coniprising  no  less  than  forty-four  per 
cent,    of   the    population,    It    makes   no   appeal, 
except   to  a  mere  frinj-         lecte<I   by  the  social 
possibilities  of  the  su;;j;es.  d  innovation.     If  this 
question  is  forced  into  Dominion  politics  it  will 
swallow  all  other  issues.    Until  it  is  settled  every- 
thing else  will  stand  aside.     The  Hriti.^h  Cana- 
dian communiry  will  be  rent  in  twain.  A  national 
I>arty,  dedicated  to  the  task  of  preserving  Cana- 
dian nationality,  will  inevitably  arise;   and  the 
policies  of  this  party  will  naturally  b' determined 
in  large  measure  by  the  nou-Hritish  elements, 
who  will  constitute  a  considerable  majority  of  its 
memlH'rship.    The  Canadian  who  would  assist  in 
biinging  almut  so  deplorable  and  dangerous  a 
state  of  alfalrs  in  pursuit  of  a  chimera  is  sadly 
lacking  in  political  .sense  and  practical  vision. 
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IJ.Ha„H,.  Mr.  CuitiH  iH  conscious  that  hig  plan 
will  rcquin.  Htvouir  f.olitical  8iii)port  to  overcome 
t  ...  ivluctanre  of    tlw  Dorni.nons  to  surrender 
tlu'ir  Hcparate  national  existence,  he  invokes  an 
argument  which  would  he  verv  powerful— if  it 
w.-re  r(H)te(l  in  fact.      TI,.   confronts    us  with  a 
niomentous  choice:    "My  plan  or  Separation!" 
I  uless  the  people  of  the  Dominions  are  willing 
to  give  up  their  national  rights  to  a  central  par 
Immeut  they  "  must  renounce  for  ever  their  status 
as  liritish  citizens."    Indeed!    While  Mr  Curtis 
was  writing  these  words  in  England,  British  sol- 
diers  from  every  iM,rtion  of  the  far  Hung  Empire 
brought  together  by  a  realization  of  a  common 
obligation,  were  dying  side  by  side  on  the  tields 
'';  f.f ^"^rr^iving  for  all  time  the  answer  to  those 
of  little  nsion  and  less  faith  who  are  blind  to  the 
glory  and  the  greatness  of  our  voluntary  Empire 
Canadians  and  the  people  of  the  other  British 
Dominions  will  neither  renounce  their  status  as 
British    citizens    nor    abdicate   their    rightij   of 
actual  self-government. 

THE  TRUE  LINE  OP  DEVELOPMENT 

It  is  not  necessary,  at  least  at  this  moment,  for 
those  who  hold  that  the  only  possible  future  for 
the  British  Empire  is  the  development  of  the 
great  Dominions  to  complete  sovereignty,  accom- 
panied by  a  perpetual  alliance  based  upon  a  com- 
mon citizenship,  to  reply  with  a  counter-plan  to 
the  fully  formulated  Curtis  scheme.  They  do  not 
concern  themselves  much  about  programmes  and 
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(lefliiitioiiH,  provid.'d   t\w  spirit  that   inakpH  for 
Hritish  lnotlHMluMMJ  liiiriiN  dear.     If  tlu'  Hpirit  in 
tluM'o— UN  it  is:  l»rar  witiu'ss  slopes  of  Ilrllcspont 
and  uplands  of  IMcardy  !— surh  formal  undcrtak- 
injzs  as  may  Ik*  necessary  to  make  it  visible  to  all 
men  will  in  <liie  time  take  shape.    How  they  will 
be  rea<-hed  nee<I  not  be  a  matter  for  speciilution. 
They  will  Iw  the  fruits  of  eonferenee  un«l  <'on8ul- 
tation  in  whieh  the  Dominions  and  the  M<»thor- 
land  will  meet  as  (Hpials;   they  will  endK)dy  the 
common  consent  of  all ;  an<l  they  will  perpetuate 
the  conditions  of  equal  independence  which  gave 
them  birth.     The  Colonial  Conference  grew  into 
the    Imperial    Conference;     this    in    time    will 
develop  into  that  common  council   which   will 
CO  ordinate  the  jwjwers  of  the  Hritish  people  and 
make  co-operation  pnicticable  where  co-operation 
is  desirable. 

Within  a  period  of  time— brief  ju«lged  by  the 
life  of  nations— the  Hritish  Commonwealth  will 
take  definite  form.    It  will  comprise  the  Hritish 
Empire  proper,  made  up  of  the  Unite<l  Kingdom 
and  its  dependencies  and  adjuncts,  and  what  are 
known  as  the  Dominions  Overseas.  These  Domin- 
ions will  probably  number  only  three:  Canada, 
including  Newfoundland;  \ustralasia,  including 
New  Zealand;  and  South  Africa,  embracing  by 
far   the   greater   part   of   Africa   south    of   the 
equator.     These  Dominions  may  themselves  be 
imperial  in  some  measure  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
may  have  their  own  dependencies:   Canada  pos- 
sibly   the    \V»*Ht    Indian    Islands;     .Australasia 
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^|I"K).st     (.Mlaiiily     tl.r     Pa,ifi,.     Islands;    South 

AJn.a,  ,o,,n.ival,Iy  snh-tn.piral  arvas  in  tlHMlai-k 
continent. 

To  all  tiK'  t..sf  (in.'stions  int.Mid.MJ  to  prove  tlio 

'n.posHihility  of  s,,,l.  an  anan<...„,,M.t  whi.-h  M.av 

;»>'  Poscl  one  ansucr  can  he  mad.-:   [f  the  I)o,ni„- 

'ons  ,|.sin.  to  live  t<.^,..|.,.r  the  <lim,„lties  that 

will  anse  from  time  to  tin..'  will  he  a.ljnNte.i;   if 

n...y  ,lo  not  ,|..sire  to  k.rp  together  thev  will  .s,m». 

;»••••<<•.  Jiist  as  they  w«h.I.1  un.h.p  the  ('nrtis  sehenie 

'    snel,  .on.litions  shonM  arise.     On  this  point 

tlie  heUevers  in  alliance  have  no  fears;   thev  «Io 

JM.t  share  tl...  two  <aidinal  hallncinations  hn-«ed 

•.V  the(  nrtis  adherents:  that  the  tendencv  of  the 

•■•'nsh   peoples  is   towards  disintegration,   and 

Ni.it  this  tendency  can  he  checked  l,v  f<.rmnlas 

li.m^n    poliry,    whi,h   is  supposed    to   he   the 
"■'••"•"•'vahle  ohstach.  in  the  way  <.f  an  alliance 
such  as  ,s  here  suf,-este<l,  otlers  no  such  dinicultv 
\v  UM.  It  IS  home  in  miml  that  there  is  t<»  he  an 
'"'•^nice  of  sovereign  nath)ns.   A  mition  can  make 
uar;    and    when   it    makes   war  its  allies   must 
<'"-:'l)(M-afe  with  it  or  the  alliance  ends.     In  this 
;'";;'"!••'  |''r  ''"itish   J:mpire,  usin^.  thes<.  words 
•>'  Ih-ir  strict  sens,.,  wcudd  h,>  primus  Infrr  nans 
•""'  "ine-fnths  of  the  prohlems  of  foroh-u  nolicv 
;vouhl  fall  within  its  Jurisdiction.     Hutlt  I^mM 
Ix'  within  the  c.Miipetence  of  any  memher  <.f  the 
:'"';""••''   i"   •'   "latter  <,f    pdn.e  importance  to 
ilsell,  (o  involve  the  wliol,.  Commonwealth  in  war 
A  f.n.h.und  dillerence  hetween  the  })elievers  in 
<VntraIization  and  in  Alliance  is  in  fluir  atti- 
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tiKlc  towanlH  war.  ndiind  the  scheme  of  a  cen- 
hali/.ed  empire  lies  the  assumption  that  war  is 
an  abidinj;  feature  of  hunuiu  society,  and  that 
the  first  duty  of  nations  will  always  he  to  he 
ready  for  it.  The  Alliance  will  sujuily  amjde 
facilities  fov  pro\  idinj;  for  defence  and  preparinj,' 
for  war  durinjj;  the  <-ontinuance  of  the  dark  aj^es, 
from  which  the  woihl  has  not  yet  emer^'ed ;  hut 
it  will  he  or^Mnized  in  the  expect;  ; ion  an«l  the 
hope— still  cherished  hy  the  human  heart  despite 
the  f<'arftd  disillusionment  of  this  war— that  the 
ultimate  activities  of  the  Mritish  nation  will  he 
in  the  tields  of  a  permanent  peace. 

John  W.  Da  for. 
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HOW  SLEEP  THE   BRAVE 


How  sleep  the  Brave  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  fountry's  wishes  blest! 
When  Spring,  with  d^wy  finRf^rs  cold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sw(.        sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ev(  j. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  runp, 
By  forms  unseen  the«r  dirge  is  sung: 
There  Honour  comes,  a  pilprim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay, 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there! 


W.  Collins. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  SUFFRAGE 
IN  CANADA 
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Thp  best  form  of  government  is  that  which  doth  actuate 
and  dispose  every  i.art  and  nienihor  of  a  state  to  the  com- 
mon pood.  If.  instead  of  concord  and  infrchanRe  and 
support,  one  part  seeks  to  uphold  an  old  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  other  part  to  introduce  a  new.  they  will 
miserably  consume  one  another.  Histories  arr  full  of  th.- 
calamities  of  entire  states  and  nations  in  such  cases  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  time  must  needs  brin«  about  some 
alterations.  Therefore  have  tho.se  commonwealths  been 
ever  the  most  durable  and  perpetual  which  liav..  often 
formed  and  re-composed  themselves  according  to  their  first 
Institution  and  ordinance.— P)/w. 

What  are  the  qualities  that  fit  a  man  for  the  exerci.se  of 
a  privilege  such  as  the  franchise?  Self-command,  self- 
control,  respect  for  order,  patience  under  suffering,  con- 
fidence in  the  law.  regard  for  superiors.  -GlmtHtonr. 

WAR  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

W.\R  snhjpcts  iill  political  insfitnfion.s  to  a 
soarehinj;  tost.  In  tho  ]if«>  of  tlio  individnnl  citi- 
zen it  sep.tratps,  as  by  n  toiiclistono,  the  alloy  of 
selfishness  from  the  j:ol<l  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
stamps  a  man  before  the  world  as  a  patriot  or  a 
shirker:  revealing',  fhonjrh  not  detcrniininj;,  the 
quality  of  his  citizenship.  Nor  is  the*"  test 
imposed  upon  institutions  le.ss  severe. 

To  ensure  suecess  in  war,  every  political  con 
sideration  must  he  subordinated  to  that  of  savinj: 
the  State:  and  both  iiulividMnls  and  institulions 
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are  justified  or  condeiniied  according  to  their  con- 
tribution to  that  end.    A  natural  consequence  of 
this  critical  condition  is  a  tendency  to  question 
the  methods  and  the  aims  of  institutions  which, 
in  peace  time,  go  unquestioned,  if  the.v  are  not 
actively  approved     Hence,  in  time  of  war,  when 
actual  warfare  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
engrossed  the  entire  attention  of  the  nation,  there 
is  also  frequently  a  trying-out  of  new  political, 
religious,  and  social  expedients  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, might  tend  to  promote  efficiency  on  the 
battlefield.      Since    war   compels    the    State   to 
deman<l  from  every  citizen  the  disposal  of  his 
wealth  and  health,  and  even  of  life  itself,  ques- 
tions naturally  arise  as  to  the  nature  of  citizen- 
ship, as  well  as  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
stupendous  claims  of  the  State  are  based;    so 
that,  though  we  might  exp(>ct  interest  in  political 
and  social  questions  to  be  dormant  in  war-time, 
it  is  not  infrequently  peculiarly  active.    Such  is 
the  case  to-day  in  Canada. 

The  public  conscience  is  uneasy  as  to  political 
corruption  :  the  Churches  are  debating  as  to  their 
efficiency  and  their  message :  great  experiments 
in  social  legislation,  such  as  i)rohibition,  are 
being  conducted,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand 
for  a  revision  of  the  franchise. 

WAR  AND  THE   ENFRANCHISEMENT  OF    WOMEN 

Among  the  unexpected  results  of  the  war,  none 
has  been  more  surprising  than  the  impetus  it  has 
given  to  the  movement  towards  the  enfranchise- 
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ment  of  '.vonioii.  That  women  cjiniiot  boar  arma 
in  the  service  of  their  country  hji«  be<'n  advancetl 
frequently  as  an  argiiinent  against  woman's  suf- 
frage, liut  modern  war  is  no  affair  of  8electe<l 
armies  of  males.  It  is  the  embattlement  of 
national  forces,  in  the  field  and  behind  the  field ; 
and  this  war  had  not  been  waged  for  many  weeks 
before  it  became  apparent  that  the  activities  of 
women  would  have  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
forces  of  any  nation  which  desired  to  put  forth 
its  full  strength. 

The  logic  of  a  policy  which,  in  an  empire  avow- 
edly organized  for  peace,  disfranchised  one-half 
its  population  iK'cause  that  half  was  not  (sup- 
posedly) able  to  take  its  share  in  war,  must  be 
defended  by  its  supporters ;  it  is  here  only  neces- 
sary to  record  the  change  of  view  of  some  of  the 
more  important  of  them. 


«< 


A  CHANGE  OF  HEART 

The  editor  of  The  Obaervrr  frankly  renounces 
his  error.  He  says :  "  In  the  past  we  have  opposed 
the  claim  for  the  franchise  on  the  ground  that 
women,  by  the  fact  of  their  sex,  were  debarred 
from  bearing  a  share  in  the  national  defence. 
We  were  wrong.  Women  are  bearing  their  full 
share  in  the  hospitals,  in  the  munition  factories, 
in  all  the  departments  of  life  in  which  they  have 
taken  men's  burdens  upon  their  shoulders  in 
order  to  release  men  for  the  war.  And  more  yet 
in  the  deep,  uncomplaining  heroism  with  which 
they  are  bearing  their  sorrows  and  giving  their 
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all.  Then  am  ur  any  longer  deny  them  the  rifilit 
to  shiiic  in  th..  f„(„n.  of  the  njition  wIioho  fate 
IH  ••ntui.iod  with  their  very  heartstrinffs?  We 
eannot." 

Mr.  Asqnith,  speakinj;  as  Prime  Minister  on 
the  floor  of  the  Ilotise  of  Commons,  said:  "  Dnr- 
in^'  the  war,  tlie  women  of  the  conntrv  have  ren- 
dered as  effeetive  service  in  the  proseention  of 
the  war  as  any  other  class  of  the  community  If 
you  are  jroii.jr  to  hri.i-  in  a  new  class  of  electors, 
<Mi  whatever  ^Mound  of  state  service,  none  of  us 
ean  po.ssihly  deny  their  (dainis.'' 

"  Where  is  the  Anti-Sutfra-e  case?"  cries  the 
editor  of  7'Ac  .Vr///o».  "  It  is  in  ruins.  The  phv- 
snal  force  ar<;ument  has  broken  «lown  in  the  hour 
when  it  seemed  to  he  earryiuf;  all  before  it." 

If  the  rase  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
rests  on  the  provinj;  of  woman's  power  and  will- 
ingness  to  take  her  part  in  war,  it  wouhl  appear 
to  be  already  won. 

A  favourite  ar<rument  of  the  anti-suffrajrists  has 
been  that,  thoujjh  women  should  take  their  share 
m  public  affairs,  they  should  do  so  rather  by  per- 
sonal influence  than  by  the  castinj;  (»f  the  ballot 
althoujrh  certain  incidents  which  have  occurred 
durinj;  the  war  have  shown  the  folly  and  the  fate 
of  women  who  attempt  to  translate  this  theory 
into  practice. 

This  is  a  vnltr-fm-r  from  the  earlier  objection 
to  women's  enfranchisement.  wIpcIi  was  based  on 
the  theory  that  women  shouhl  not  have  political 
power  of  any  kind  because  their  place  was  in  the 
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Iioinc  JiTid  tln'ii*  views  witc  rcprcKciitcd  hv  their 
men  folk.  The  fjictH  of  modern  iiidiiHtriiil  and 
busiiiesH  life  have  diserediteil  this  theory.  How 
cjui  those  women  stay  within  the  home  whose 
home  life  is  limite<l  to  a  bedroom  in  a  hoarding;- 
house?  IIow  can  the  house-mother  limit  hei" 
interests  to  her  own  four  walls  when  she  tinds 
that  the  municipality  and  the  province  divide 
with  herself  the  manajjement  of  her  household 
niTairs  and  the  education  of  her  children?  And 
we  have  yi^t  to  tind  ai'y  considerable  numbei"  of 
male  voters  who  cast  their  ballots  so  as  to  repre- 
sent the  views  of  their  wives  or  sisters.  Why 
should  they?  The  views  of  the  elector  himself — 
not  of  his  relations  or  depen<Iants — should  be 
p.xpressed  by  his  own  vote. 

The  editor  of  The  SixrtatorAnuii  the  champion 
of  the  anti-siil1ra;;e  party,  has  recently  aban- 
doned his  active  o])]tosition  to  woman's  sulTrajje 
and  has  adopted  a  position  of  reluctant  neutral- 
ity. Like  otln  "  nejitrals,  he  is  concerno<l  rather 
with  peace  than  justice.  Mr.  Strachey  writes: 
"On  the  merits,  we  are  now  as  before  ajiainst 
the  extension  of  the  sutTra<;e  to  wonien.  We 
shouM  therefoi-e  feel  no  sli<;ht  relief  if  wo  leartit 
that  the  majority  of  women  no  lonj;er  aske«l  for 
the  franchise,  but  were  content  to  exercise  their 
influence  indirectly  rather  than  directly — for 
surely  no  one  ^  m  now  doubt  the  enormous 
indirect  influence  which  is  wielded  by  women. 
If.  however,  a  maj«»rity  of  the  women  of  this 
countrv  pre.s.s  stronirlv  for  the  vote,  and  if  a 
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larj;.'  iniinh«'p  of  the  maN*  oltvtor-s  fwc  in  jifino- 
merit  with  tlicrn  or  iiontral,  tluMi  we  aro  honiul 
to  say  that  wo  shouhl  not  hohl  it  wiHP  to  (iistnrh 
and  disunite  the  coiintr.v  by  fi«,'htin^'  the  matter 
«  outrancr.    Then,  are  certain  eanses  in  re^jard  to 
which  we  would  accept  no  coniproniiHc,  and  would 
fipht  for  them  to  the  last  dit«-h.     Chief  of  such 
causes  are  the  maintenance  of  compulsory  ser- 
vice and  compulsory  training  for  all  al)le-b«Mlie<l 
citizens,  and  the  prevention,  throuj;h  the  referen- 
dum, of  democracy  Im'Iii};  hamstrung'  hy  the  caucus 
and  the  party  manipulations  of   representative 
government.     We  admit  that  before  the  war  we 
should  have  pla<'ed,  and  indeed  did  place.  Female 
Wutrrap.  in  thecatalo^'ue  of  '  no  compromise '  sub- 
jects.    The  war,  however,  has  nioditied  our  view 
by  altering;  our  belief  that  some  fundamental  dif- 
ference of  opinion  mij,dit  arise  between  the  sexes 
upon  an  issue  where  action  must  be  contined  to 
the  male,  i.e..  military  action.    Our  acknowledj?- 
ment  of  mistake  here  does  not,  of  course,  e.xhaust 
our  objections  to  votes  for  women,  but,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  it  does  in  our  o[)inion  render  them 
non-fundamental." 

INFLUENCE  OR  THE  SUFFRAGE  ." 

Yet  when  a  woman  of  social  importance  used 
her  indirect  influence  with  the  War  Ofiice  to 
secure  her  own  ends,  the  editor  of  Thr  Sprrfafor 
refers  to  her  proceedinjrs  as  **an  attempt  to  pull 
strings  and  flutter  petticoats."  And  ajrain,  "  It 
is  not  as  though  '  petticoat  influence '  were  a  new 
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tliin{?.  We  have  all  hoard  of  it  in  true  aiul  false 
reportH."  We  do  not  wish  to  do  Mr.  tStrachey 
the  injustice  of  iuHinuatinj?  that  he  advm-ated  the 
use  of  woman's  influence  for  seltish  or  discredit- 
able purposes;  hut  we  suggest  the  retlection  that 
all  women  are  not  {jood  oc  wise,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  better  that  their  political  power  should 
be  open,  responsible  and  well-defined,  rather  than 
based  upon  a  fluttering  petticoat,  however  dis- 
creetly fluttered. 

This  contrasting  of  power  and  influence  is  no 
new  thing.  Fifty  years  ago  John  Stuart  Mill 
urged  Florence  Nightingale  to  join  a  woman's 
suffrage  society. 

"This  society,"  he  writes,  "is  aimed,  in  my 
opinion,  at  the  very  root  of  all  the  evils  voii 
deplore  and  have  passed  your  life  in  combating. 
.  .  .  As  I  am  convinced  that  the  power  (of 
legislation)  is  by  far  the  greatest  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  wield  for  human  happiness,  I  can  neither 
approve  of  women  who  decline  the  responsibility 
of  wielding  it,  nor  of  men  who  would  shut  out 
women  from  the  right  to  wield  it.  Until  women 
do  wield  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  little  or 
great,  and  that  in  a  direct,  open  manner,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  evils  of  which  I  know  you  to 
be  peculiarly  aware  can  never  1h'  satisfactorily 
dealt  with." 

Miss  Nightingale  was  at  first  reluctant  to  join 
the  society.  First,  because  she  was  an  invalid 
and,  in  her  wisdom,  had  made  a  practice  of  never 
lending  her  name  when  she  could  not  give  her 
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work;  hut  iiiso  lu'caiiNc,  as  slu'  fxpirsscs  it,  "I 
Iiav«-  iH'vcr  fVIt  the  Wiinf  <if  a  vote.  If  I  Iiu,j  |»,.(Mj 
a  h<noii;rli  n'tiiiiiiii^'  two  iiiciuhcis  to  jtarliaiiMMit, 
I  slionid  liavc  lia<l  less  a<]iriiiiistiati\  •  iiitliu'iicc. 
Hilt  I  Piiiiicly  ;\<ivvi',  if  I  may  In*  allowed  to  a^'rvc 
with  so  jr,.,.;,(  ;,„  autli<»iit\,  that  woiiM-n's  p«)liti- 
cal  power  should  Im- direct  and  open,  not  iiidii'e<t. 
Tliat  women  should  have  the  sulliap',  I  think 
no  one  can  he  moi-e  convinced  than  I."  In  ISTl 
Miss  Xi^ditinj,Mle"s  name  headnl  a  memorial  in 
favour  of  .Tacoh  nii<,dit's  Women's  Disabilities 
Hill,  hut  even  her  inlluence  was  insutticient  to 
secure  its  success. 

Florence  Ni«;htinj;ale  was  peculiarly  well  fitted 
to  speak  of  the  "inlluence"  as  opposed   to  the 
"power"  of  wonn'U.     I'or  many  years  after  her 
Crimean  experienc  's,  she  was  the  power  Iwhind 
the  Throne,  the  Press  and  the  Cabinet.     Koyal 
princesses,   N'iceroys  of   India,  Prime  Ministers 
and    vS'creta: !  •.•,      f    St;.h     were    i>von<l    to    be 
acconled  audience  in  her  invalid  apartment.    In 
London,  as  in  the  Crimea,  she  used  her  intluence 
only  for  the  promotion  of  human  hapjdness,  yet 
she  herself  reco},rnized  its  dan<i;er.     The  "  Xi«j;ht- 
in«iale   power,"   as   her  enemies  termed   it,   was 
beneiicial    only    when    wielded    by    a    Florence 
Ni^htinjiale.    I'or  most  women  the  vote  is  a  safer 
weapon,  thou<,di  for  our  part  we  do  not  think  that 
the  exercise  of  the  ballot  is  nwessarily  exclusive 
of  the  exercise  of  influence. 
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WHY  SHOULD  SEX  DETERMINE  THE  SUFFRAGE? 

The  \\;ir  Ii;is  also  <,'iviMi  :i  «|iii('tiiM  to  iirj^iirnciit.s 

'•K  ii"><'    »l nfijincliisj'inciit    of    woinaii    l)as«Ml 

upon  her  iinlik«'iM'ss  to  man.  During  the  last 
two  years  \v(»iii('ii  have  proved  tlieniselves  able  to 
peiloiiii  almost  every  dnty  |>erforme«l  hy  men; 
they  are  even,  as  i  last  resource  in  s<Mne  armies, 
liylitin^'  in  the  trenches  side  liy  side  with  theii 
husbands  (»r  brothers.  Oidy  tasks  demandinj;  the 
full  stien;;th  of  the  stron;;est  man  have  proved 
beyond  them;  and  sometinu's  even  these  liave 
l)een  encompassed  by  an  inj;enuity  of  mind  whic 
has  dimiiwshed  th«'  d«Mnand  jipon  physical 
strenj^'th.  Coeducation  and  open-air  hoIi<iavs 
l»ej,Mn  to  lessen  the  dillerence  between  boy  and 
il'ul,  the  necessary  emerj;ence  of  women  from 
the  stnlfy  femininity  of  the  <lrawin<i;-rooni  into 
the  human  life  of  industry  and  business  has 
l)een  a(ceb*rated  — thou<;h  not  initiated — by  the 
demamls  of  war,  an<l  has  disposed  for  ever  of  tin' 
theory  that  there  is  no  |»lace  for  a  wonmn  outside 
licr  home.  ',Ve  have  nnide  the  discovery  that, 
after  all,  evei-y  man  has  iidierited  sonu'thiuf? 
fi'om  his  mother  and  every  woman  somethiu}? 
from  her  father;  and  that,  between  brothers  and 
sisters  wlio  have  common  parents,  comnM)n  edu- 
cation an«l  common  conditions  of  life  there  is  no 
middle  wall  of  jtartition,  dividing  the  fit-to-vote 
from  the  unfit.  Kvery  test — e.xoept  the  arbitrary 
one  of  sex — which  can  be  api)lied  to  the  potential 
voter  will  Iw  found  both  to  enfi-anchise  some 
women  an«l  to  disfranchise  some  men.     We  have 
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<liHc'«)V('pt'(l  that  tin-  fact  (»f  sex  docs  not  mark  the 

line  of  division  between  the  j,'ood  and  the  ha<i,  or 

the  stupid  and  th-  clever,  or  the  strong  and  the 

weak.     Generations  of  specialized  traininj;  and 

environment  have  left  their  mark  upon  both  man 

and  woman,  directing  the  tendencies  of  men  in 

one  direction  and  of  women  in   another.     The 

diiference   in   point   of   view    thus   produced   is 

a  chief   argument   for   the  onfranchisement   of 

women;  her  mental  qualities  are  su^jpleraentary 

to  those  of  men;  and  union  should  spell  strength 

for  the  Commonwealth. 

THE  NEW  "CULTURE  " 

The  new  relation  which  is  arising  b«-tween  the 
sexes  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Wells  in  his  war  novel, 
'*  Mr.  Britling  Sees  it  Through,"  to  a  new  culture 
issuing  from  the  North  to  meet  and  overw' elm 
the  older  view  of  life  born  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.     "  Something  is  coming  up  in 
America  and  in  England  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  Russia,  a  new  culture,  an  escape 
from  the  Levantine  religion  and  the  Catholic 
culture  that  came  to  us  from  the  Mediterranean. 
We  are    Northerners— the   key,   the   heart,   the 
nucleus  and  essence  of  every  culture  is  its  con- 
ception of  the  relations  of  men  and  women ;  and 
this  new  culture  tends  to  diminish  the  specializa- 
tion of  women  as  women,  to  let  them  out  from 
the  cell   of    the  home  into  common  citizenship 
with  men.     It  is  a  new  culture,  still  in  process 
of  development,  which  will  make  men  more  social 
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and  co-oiMTiitni',  iind  women  bolder,  swifter, 
luoie  i'(si»oiisihle  jtiid  less  cloistered.  It  mini- 
mizes iiiHtt  ad  of  exa^'j,'ei'ating  the  importance  of 
st'x-  •  .  .  It  is  jnst  all  this  Northern  ten- 
dency that  this  world-strnpfjle  is  going  to  release. 
This  war  is  jjoiinding  through  Europe,  smashing 
up  homes,  dispersing  and  mixing  homes;  it  is 
killing  young  men  by  the  million,  altering  the 
proportions  of  the  sexes  for  a  generation,  bring- 
ing women  into  business  and  office  and  industry, 
destroying  the  accumulated  wealth  that  kept  so 
many  in  refined  idleness,  flooding  the  world  with 
strange  doubts  and  novel  ideas.'' 

A  Canadian  woman,  well  known  as  an  expon- 
ent of  this  "  new  culture,"  sums  up  the  woman's 
point  of  view  of  this  new  relationship  in  a  few 
words,  "Chivalry  is  a  poor  substitute  for  jus- 
tice." "Chivalry''  in  man,  "influence"  in 
woman,  are  traceable  to  the  same  source — sex- 
attraction.  Capable  of  being  employed  to  both 
the  noblest  and  the  vilest  ends,  this  force  is  no 
basis  for  a  superstructure  of  i)olitical,  industrial 
and  social  relationships  in  which  the  best  and 
the  worst  are  alike  included.  Such  a  superstruc- 
ture demands  a  foundation  of  solid  principles — 
justice  rather  than  chivalry,  responsibility 
rather  than  influence.  And  yet  why  should  the 
choice  be  demanded?  It  is  a  "choice"  between 
the  bloom  and  the  fruit;  between  the  fragrance 
and  the  flower;  common  sense  and  experience 
alike  teach  that  perfection  demands  both. 
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THE  CLAIM  OF  DEMOCRACY 

IJnf  the  cl.n-ni  of  xvomon  t(»  (he  sn(rra-.>  rests 
J;'''!''"'-  Mi»(.n  their  etli.-ieney  in  nar,  nor  ,mon 
"'<'"•  ;'PI>n>ximation  to  man,  nor  even  upon  their 
'••""Pl«'nientary  qualities  of  „,i„,i,  ,,„t  ,,,tiH., 
tilHM.  the  ri;.ht  of  ev-ry  citizen  in  a  demorracv  to 
NeU-<rovernnient 

This  is  the  bed-rock  upon  which  the  claim  of 
women  to  the  franchise  is  hasnl.     riass  after 
<•  wss  in  the  coinnnniity  has  l),.,.n  enfranchise<l   as 
the  .lustice  of  its  ,-lai,n  to  self-j;overnn.ent  first 
I.(M-meate<l   and   then  <lon.inated  pnblic  opinion 
A-ainst  the  enfranchisement  of  eadi  new  class 
the  same  ar-nments  have  been  put  forth;  and 
'ave  not  iHvn  so  much  answered  as  submerged 
by  the  -reat.M-  volume  of  the  arfruments  on  the 
ether  side;  l)ut  in  ev.'iy  case  the  basis  (,f  these 
aruum.M.ts  lias  been  the  insistency  of  the  claims 
<»f  democracy. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  enfranchise- 
nient  of  wom.^i  as  advance.]  by  both  sides  very 
frequently  camel  one  another.  They  are  e,,ually 
tnie  and  false  generalizations  from  a  particular 
or  from  a  group  of  partict.lars.  "  Women  are 
indillerent  t,»  the  franchise"  is  as  true,  and  as 
♦^alsc-,  as  ">\omen  are  determinwl  tu  have  the 
franchise ." 

"  The  iemale  y(»te  will  purify  politics  "  is  only 
true  If  we  assume  that  all  women  are  both  good 
and  wise,  an.l  the  male  voter  inferior  to  them  on 
both  counts. 
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Tlie  truth  is  that  women  <'an  only  be  ppj^anled 
as  a  class  from  one  jmint  of  view— tliat  of  sex. 
Viewe<l  from  any  other  standpoint,  woman,  like 
man,  is  a  human  heinj;  of  whose  mental,  moral 
and  physieal  <iualities  it  is  safer  to  assume  noth- 
inji  save  that  eaeh  individual  is  sui  fjcneris. 
The  exereise  of  political  i)ower  is  determined,  not 
by  considerations  of  the  mental,  moral  and 
physical  <|ualiticatious  of  the  individual  or  th? 
class,  but  by  the  essential  element  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Stat\  If  (\inada  is  a  democracy, 
then  every  citizen  has  a  claini  to  self-{>:overnment. 
Hut  someone  may  ask  "Are  women  citizens?" 
In  ioi)ly,  we  would  ask  "Are  they  not  so 
accounted  by  the  policem;i-\  and  the  tax  collec- 
tor?" Under  the  criminal  Ii.  indeed,  the  woman 
is  presumed  to  be  a  "  person  qualitied  to  puard 
her  own  chastity  at  the  pitiful  age  of  sixteen 
years.  It  is  only  in  the  real  is  of  the  civil  law 
—consecrated  to  ri<,'hts  and  property— that  the 
woman's  claim  to  be  a  citizen  or  even  a  person  is 
questioned. 

The  economic  position  of  women  has  beoome 
of  late  years,  and  more  especially  during  the  war, 
a  question  of  growing  importance.  After  the 
war,  not  only  will  the  returning  soldier  need  his 
former  place  in  industry  and  business  but  there 
will  be  a  whole  new  class  of  partially  disabled 
men,    who   will   compete   with   women  the 

lighter  kinds  of  employment.  It  would  appear 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  woman  in  industry  and  in  business 
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«'xro,,t  by  the  «utfrap        Whatmcr  may  be  the 
utnro  of  Trade  VuU        ,.  after  the  war,  it  may 

•«'  «afely  proi.hesieil  that  an  nneufranchised 
<la8«  of  workers  will  be  at  an  economic  as  well 
Ji«  a  political  disadvantage.  After  the  war 
women  will  find  themselveB  engaged  in  a  fiercer 
Htruggle  for  existence;  and,  at  a  time  when  com- 
petition between  men  and  women  will  be  keenest 
the  -hances  of  marriage  will  have  been  greatly 
<llmini8h(Mj  by  the  slaughter  of  marriageable  men. 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  FROM  THE    HISTORICAL 
STANDPOINT 

Rut  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  need  not 
be  dealt  with  only  from  the  theoretical  stand- 
point; we  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  ten  years 
ago  when  the  women  of  Norway  received  the 
Parliamentary   Franchise,   the  problem   T)assed 
into  the  experimental  stage.     Since  that  time  all 
the  Scandinavian  countries— Finland,   Iceland, 
Sweden,     Denmark —  have    enfranchised    their 
women,  qualifying  th.^m  also  to  hold  the  offices  in 
respect  to  which  they  have  votes.     Within  the 
British  Empire,  Nca-  Zealand  and  Australia,  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  the  Western  Provinces  of  Can- 
ada have  given  to  women  a  more  or  less  restricted 
Parliamentary  Franchise;  while  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  women  have,  since  1869,  been  eligible 
to  vote  in  municipal  elections;  since  1907  they 
have  been  also  eligible  for  seats  on  citv  and 
county  councils,  and  both  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr 
Lloyd  George  have  promised  that  any  enlarge- 
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niont  of  the  franoliiso  shall  not  oxriudo  womon. 
In  the  Fnited  Stntoa,  thirteon  Statos  havo 
prantod  women  the  full  sufFrajre;  and  both  can- 
didates in  the  late  Presidential  election  declared 
in  favour  of  the  Federal  Franchise  for  women 
but  on  conditions  which  swm  likely  to  entail 
some  considerable  delay  in  obtaininjj  it. 

The  day  after  the  last  paragraph  was  written 
a  ronservative  Government  suddenly  announced 
its  intention  of  enfranchising  the  women  of 
Ontario;  before  the  proofs  were  corrected,  the 
Report  of  the  Speaker's  Committee  in  Great 
Britain  urfjed  the  enfranchisement  of  all  women 
above  the  aj?e  of  thirty-five  and  of  all  gra<luate8 
(irrespective  of  sex)  of  British  universities.  So 
swiftly  moves  the  van  of  public  opinion  I 

What  has  been  the  trend  of  legislation  since 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  expression  of  the  woman's  point 
of  view? 

On  examining  a  summary  of  such  legislation 
it  would  appear  that  women  are  using  their 
power  mainly  in  two  directions.  First,  they  are 
constantly  striving  to  extend  the  scope  of  their 
own  political  influence,  aiming  always  at  the 
political,  economic  and  social  "quality  of  the 
sexes.  Secondly,  they  are  carrying  into  the  larger 
spheres  of  the  state  and  the  municipality,  the 
care  of  those  interests  which  were  formerly  con 
served  within  the  home.  They  are  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  questions  of  education,  the  safety  of  the 
person,  the  health  of  workers,  of  food  supply  and 
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Knnitiition;  in  tlio  nMiiovjiI  <if  Um-i'H  iiiimifal  to 
family  lifp. 

It  would  ho  nntnip  to  siinr<r,.st  tliat  :i11  Ic-risla- 
tion  in  the  <lim-tion  of  rofonii.  cnactHl  afto'i-  the 
onfrnmhiscinont     of     women,     is     due     to     the 
woman'M  vote.    The  extension  of  th-  francliise  to 
women   is  {renerall.v— as  in    Western   Canada— 
itself    part    of     a    ^^eneral    movement    towards 
domestic-  "  reform.  "'  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  the 
woman's  vote  will  play  an  inspirin«r  and  oonserv- 
in<;  part.    The  dan<rer  of  such  a  "  leform  '*  move- 
ment is  its  liability  to  ja-omote  legislation  wliieh 
is  the  expression  of  the  aspirations  of  the  few 
rather  than  the  opinion  of  the  many.     However 
fjoo<l  nnd  necessary  a  law  may  be.  it  had  better 
never  be  made  than  made  and  not  obeyed;  for 
it  is  public  opinion,  and  n(»t  the  police  system 
which  enforces  the  observance  of  law. 

Moreover  in  the  very  multiplication  of  laws 
there  is  danjrer.  After  a  somewhat  wide  exper- 
ience of  many  kinds  of  women's  societies,  one  is 
impressed  with  the  confidence  renose<l  by  women 
in  rules.  Almost  every  woman's  societv  is 
wei^rhod  down  by  a  cumbrous  and  minute  consti- 
tution; the  business  in  women's  meetinfrs  is 
almost  a  ritual,  and  tends  to  distract  attention 
from  the  object  for  which  tlu'  society  exists. 
Probably  this  minute  attention  to  jirocedure  is 
the  result  of  the  fear  of  bein«i  thowjrht  "unbusi- 
nesslike" whi<'h  has  haunted  two  {jenerati.ms  of 
women;  but,  corrected  by  the  <'omparatively  lax 
and  huri'ied  method.^*  of  mm  wlu>  -ire  nrrsno  to 
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acc.^pt  with  cxfivin.'  n-n.liiicss  tl...  />r  ,/,>,•/  of 
the  cxixMl  or  oHi,.,-;,!,  it  sIumiI.I  pn,.Jn(r  tl„.  h,.st 
rcsdlts  for  the  cotninuiiity. 

It  is  Urn  soon  iis  vot  to  pronoiinc'  upon  tlio 
rosnlfs  of  woinnn's  fnin(his<.  as  historv  .'xhihifs 
tiicni.      Ten   ycius   is   hnf   ns  ;.   .Uiv   in   the   liis- 
tonan's  eyes,  and  the  cansos  of  political  oviMits 
aro  too  many  and  too  intricate  for  it  to  he  pos- 
Kil)I«'    to    is(»lat<'   any  sinjjlo    ovcnt    as   tho   solo 
cansc  ..f  any  -ivcMi  •'tFoct.     Ts  it  to(.  nnich  to  snj;- 
jrost  that   the  world,  as  <rov«'rn('d   hv  nicn  onlv 
leaves  sonictliinj,'  to  ho  <]osirod  in  tlio' safety  of  its 
weaker  menibors,  in  tlie  edneation  of  its'yonth, 
in    tlie    Iiappiness   of   its    homes,    and    that    th«' 
woman  may  help  to  make  the  task  of  jrovernmcnt 
more  symi.athetic.  more  hnman?     A  danj^.-r  of 
the  fntni-e  is  that   iK»ssihly   this   tendency   may 
po    too    far,    and    that    sympathy    may   dVyolop 
into  interferenee  and  fnss;  so  that  Hnd'in-  yirtue 
in  daiifjer,  it  may  leave  her  cloistered. 

In  le^rislation,  as  in  the  home  and  the  school, 
the  world  needs  neither  the  man's  vicxy  alone,' 
nor  the  woman's  view  alone,  hut  the  "  man  and 
woman  "  "li  look  on  life. 

"  If  we  are  to  tix  women's  special  eontrihntion 
to  politics  and  social  work."  says  the  editor  of 
The  [London]  Xation,  "  we  shonld  say  that  they 
brou^dit  to  the  task  nun-e  industry  than  men, 
more  love  of  detail,  a  more  intimate  and  atree- 
tionate  view  of  life,  and  that  their  power  to  jjrasp 
its  wider  principles    and    forms  of    action  will 
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prohuhly   oxpan*!    in    pnijtojtioii    iis    it    secures 
larpT  fields  for  exereisiii^'  it." 

A  (liuifierons  eontrihiiHon,  perliajts,  if  not  eor- 
reete«I  by  the  man's  point  of  vicv  liis  prefennjc*' 
for  "business  relationships,"  I.m-  bn»a<l  issues, 
for  ^'enerouH  expenditures,  for  wide  views  of  lif«', 
for  self-conservation— but  no  sane  person  ever 
contemplated  a  state  governed  only  by  women. 

WOMAN,  A  NON-PARTY  VOTER 

The  enfranchisement  of  women  contributes  to 
the  state  a  new  class  of  voters  unbound  by  the 
conventions  of  i>arty  politics.  Althoujjh  the  for- 
mation of  a  "  woman's  party,"  as  a  permanent 
element  in  politics  either  in  the  electorate  or  in 
Parliament,  would  be  re-ji-et table,  yot  the  enfran- 
chisement of  a  new  class  of  the  community 
with  a  certain  solidarity  of  interest  appears  to 
afford  almost  the  only  chance  of  freeinj;  political 
life  from  the  tyranny  of  the  "  machine''  and  the 
ranker  of  the  patronaj;e  system.  The  electorate 
is  at  present  enmeshed  in  a  web  of  conventions 
and  corruptions  which  render  difficult  the  return 
to  power  of  the  best  class  of  public  men  and 
which  stultify  the  usefulness — nay.  even  the 
rijrhteousness — of  the  few  honest  men  whom  the 
party  machine  selects  for  office. 

If  the  women's  vote  could  be  so  orjjanized  as 
to  free  Canadian  public  life  from  this  system, 
women  would  confer  upon  Canada,  in  her  younj? 
nationhood,  the  priceless  jjift  of  the  fairy  God- 
mother. 
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Rut  tlio  snffrapo  question  in  rjinnda,  as  in  tin* 
Unit<'(l  States,  is  romplirat»Hl  by  two  factors 
whirh  are  not  present  in  this  form  in  the  older 
countries. 

SUFFRAGE  AND  THE  ABORIGINES 

Canada's  inhabitants  may  be  roujrhly  divided 
aceordinj:  to  orifjin,  into  three  classes :  aborij,Mnes, 
settled  inhabitants,  and  immiprrants.  Of  these, 
the  first  <'ontains  the  Indians  and  Eskimos, 
towards  whom  the  Dominion  Oovernmc'iit  has 
assumed  the  attitude  of  jjuardian.  The  Indian, 
regarded  as  a  perpetual  child,  is  not  considered 
elifrible  for  the  franchise;  it  is  a  remarkable  com- 
mentary on  his  political  position  that  the  Domin- 
ion law  affords  a  lower  dejiree  of  protection 
to  the  Indian's  squaw  than  to  the  womenfolk  of 
the  enfranchised  Canadian.  The  question  of  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  Indians  is 
already  beinj;  affit<ated,  but  such  action  must 
necessarily  be  preceded  by  a  jjeneral  review  of  the 
position  of  the  Indians,  and  for  this  the  time  is 
fully  ripe.  In  New  Zealand,  the  Maoris,  both  men 
and  women,  enjoy  the  Parliamentary  franchise. 

SUFFRAGE  AND  THE   IMMIGRANT 

But  the  problem  of  the  political  position  of 
Canada'8  aborijrines  is  small  in  comparison  with 
that  of  her  imported  population,  or  immifjrants. 
Those  of  British  birth  are  immediately  elijjible 
for  the  suffrajje;  all  other  immi{rrant«  must  seek 
naturalization  before  casting  a  vote  either  in  Pro- 
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vim-i;.l  or  r.Mlrn.l  .'I.Tiions.  \o  [km-s.,?,  ,•;,„  }„, 
n:.(.n"iliz-.I  until  li..  (orsl.,.|  |,;,s  f;,kcn  m.  o;,th 
ot  n'snl.Micr  (five  y..;,rs  in  FSritish  f..,ri(orv  of 
wln.l.  Ml..  l;iHi  ynn-  must  Iniv..  hr.M.  six-nt  in 
<'anii.l;.  I.  iin.l  jii.  -  u-.Ah  of  iill.-i;,nr..  "  to  the 
Kinj:;  and  as  the  infant,  lnnati<-,  i.liot  or  mamod 
woman  ai-c  n-anlrd  as  ••  nnd.M-  disal.ility  "  of 
iiiituialization,  no  ali.-n  in  fliiH  <-at,'jrorv  /an  he 
iiiitnializ.'d  and  hcc.nM'  dij^ihl,.  t,,  .-ast  a  I'arlia- 
nK'iitarv  voto. 

TIm>  danjrcf  of  adinittiin:  to  the  fonntrv  a  lar"o 
nninlxM-  of  imtsoiis.  alien  in  lan-ua-e  and  vm- 
tortiN,  and  cnfianrliisinj;  tlioni  nioiolv  on  oath  of 
n'sKh'nr,.  and  alh-jriaiu'c  is  obvious.'    The  nccos- 
saiy  term  of  icsidcnco  may  he  spout  in  a  colony 
or  "  <r|„.tto  "'  where  the  immij^raut  associates  only 
with  his  (-(mipatriots  and  speaks  only  his  native 
lan-uajre.     Or  they  may  be  spent  in  a  lumber  or 
miuin-  camp  in   which  like  conditions  prevail. 
Is  such  a  man  capable  of  casting;  au  intellijrpnt 
vote?    Will  he  not  almost  certainly  be  the  prey 
of  the  political  "  boss."  and  be  driven  like  a  slave 
to  the  polliuj;  booth  to  vote  at  the  dictation  of  his 
master?     Should  he  then  be  deprived  of  his  vote^ 
(Vrtainly  not.    Perhaps  the  lure  which  has  drawn 
him  across  the  sea  is  the  desire  to  share  in  the 
''  liberty  "  of  British  institutions;  it  is  unfair  to 
class  him  with  the  infant,  the  lunatic,  the  idiot 
and  the  married  woman.     It  is  also  unwise  to 
exclude  from   a    land   which    needs   labour  the 
immijrrant   of  sound   body   though    uneducated 
mind.    What  then? 
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r':in;i<lii  i^ivs  herself  five  veju-s  iti  whirh  (<,  tnrii 
Hie  f(M-eijrii-|,<M-n  imnii-iMiit  int..  n  ('inui.liim  citi- 
zen.   The  pity  is  tlijit  tliis  iiiv;iln;il.l..  op| tiniitv 

for  cluciiti.ni  is  not  fully  improved.     In  ..,(ler  to 
heronie  luit unili/e.I,  the  iriinii;;nmt  is  compelhMl 
to  take  jin  oath  that  his  body  Ii;is  l»een  lesi.leiit  in 
the  FOmpire  for  tive  years,  but  in  that  peri.Ml  his 
mind  may  have  continued  to  dwell  in   Italy  or 
(lahVia  (»r  K'nssia.     Each  certificate  of  natural 
ization  rec(.rds  that  there  exists  no  reason  whv 
the  sai<i  alien  imnii<rranf  should  not  he  ;;ranteil 
"all  the  ri<rhts  and  capacities  of  a  natural-horn 
ISritish  subject."     For  what  reason  is  the  infant, 
the  lunatic,  the  idiot  exclude<l  from  the  exercise 
of  these  rifrhts  and  capacities?    Ts  it  not  because 
these  per.sons  cannot.  f?om  lack  of  understand- 
in^',  exercise  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  normal 
adult?     Would  not  the  same  test  applied  to  the 
alien  immijrrant  exclude  any  person  who,  though 
able  to  converse  to   th<'  jud-re's  satisfaction   hi 
Knjxlish    or     French,    has    nf)t    been    i>re.sente<l 
with  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  him.self  with 
the  laws  and  rust<mis  of  tin-  nation  of  which  he 
aspires  to  be  a  mend)er?    If  the  r.overnment  took 
proper  precautions  for  the  education  of  the  alien 
immijrrant  dnrin,tr  his  years  of  probatiiui  (durinj; 
which  he  mi<,dit  be  considered  in  sfafii  /ni/tillari)', 
the    problem    mi<.dit    be   soIvhI,    for   the    publi«' 
school   system  will   take  care  of    the  next   }ren- 
eration — it    is    already    hecominj;    a^'j^ressivelv 
"Canadian"  in  speech  and  manners.     And  yet 
the  public  school  system  needs  safeguarding  in 
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Komc  qujirtcrN.  It  is  omlihly  n'portofl  that  in 
oTtain  "foreign"  scrtions  r»f  the  West,  tln' 
Niifioiial  Anthem  may  not  h"sun^  in  theschoolg 
and  the  chihlron  n-fusc  t<»  salute  the  tiajr  under 
whose  fohls  their  parents  have  son^rht  liheity  or 
riches.  What  possible  Jnstifi<ation  is  there  for 
extending'  hospitality  to  tliose  whos.-  aets  |>ro- 
<laim  them  to  be  the  country's  enemies? 

IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  IMMIGRATION  OFFICIAL 

If.  then,  these  pr()bationary  years  ho  of  sm-h 
crucial  importance,  it  follows  thnt  it  is  of  i)ro- 
found  conseqtience  to  (\inada  that  the  {.ersons 
who  represent  f'ann<la  to  her  juv  s[»octive  citizens 
shall  be  men  and  women  whose  words  an<l  actions 
are  actuated  by  the  dual  desire  to  secure  the 
jrreatest  happiness  of  the  individual  immi<rrant 
w'lile  safcfruardinj;  the  common  weal.  The  value 
of  thft  foreipner  as  a  citizen  will  dej..Mid  more 
upon  the  conditions  he  finds  in  Tanada  than  on 
those  he  left  in  his  native  land.  The  number  and 
even  the  quality  of  our  immijjration  laws  will  be 
of  far  less  consequence  during  those  five  pro- 
bationary years  of  the  alien  immi};rant,  than 
the  character  and  the  quality  of  the  men  who 
administer  them.  Much  of  the  ''  Canadianizinj; " 
of  the  immijfrant  must  be  done  in  small  «rronps; 
it  must  even  be  carried  to  the  individual,  if  it  is 
to  be  effective.  Moreover,  the  process  must  be 
conducted  by  those  who  understand  the  value 
that  the  foreign  immigrant,  like  the  woman  voter, 
may  bring  to  the  country  hy  his  sheer  imlikenc-ss 
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to  Uw  ('ana(i..ni  whom  we  may  n-^janl  as  th«» 
"  norm."  If  (In*  iU'wconuTs  can  Iw  ahsorlwd  info 
f  ln'  nation  in  such  a  manner  that  they  retain  their 
IMHMiliar  racial  ^'ift.s  to  Im'  spent  in  the  Hcrvicc  of 
their  new  country,  Canada  will  j^aiu  far  mon? 
than  the  mere  wealthpHxIucin};  power  for  which 
she  is  lookinj;.  Italy  will  contribute  her  music; 
Kussia,  her  mysticism;  France,  her  devotion  to 
duty;  (Jermany,  her  spirit  of  discipline;  Rel- 
Hiurn,  her  economy;  if  only  Canadians  can  con- 
ceive a  [dan  by  which  these  immij;rants  are  pro- 
tected and  instructed  from  the  moment  they  set 
foot  on  a  IJiitish  vessel  by  those  who  realize  what 
j;ifts  these  shabby  pil^'rims  bear  and  understand 
how  to  preserve  them  f(u-  the  j;ood  of  Canmla. 


SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

We  believe  that  when  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise to  woman  is  under  discussion,  the  wi<Ier 
question  also  of  the  enfrandiisement  of  the 
forei^'U-born  immifjrant  mi^ht  well  be  reviewed. 
If  the  princi|de8  underlyinjt  the  British  rule  are 
worthy  of  perpetuation,  there  should  be  some 
well-detine<l  policy  for  i*ie  political  education  of 
the  foreif^ner  iM'fore  he  aspires  to  full  citizenship 
within  the  Empire. 

Canada  requires  five  years'  residence  in  the 
Empire,  the  last  year  at  least  being  spent  in 
Canada,  but  neither  provides  nor  prescribes  any 
system  of  eilucation.  Why  should  not  the  foreign- 
born  immigrant  In?  rtHjuir-od  to  acquaint  himself 
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with  i\w  cnstonis  aii<]  t\w  laws  of  tlio  country  in 
whose  j;<)V('innKMit  ho  desires  to  share? 

If  it  he  ohjecte.l  that  snch  a  process  of  educa- 
tion wouhl  he  expensive,  we  would  repiv  that  an 
outlay  of  money  upon  such  an  ohjeet   would  he 
an  investment  rather  than  smexpendilure,  pavinj. 
interest  in  Hie  f(Mm  most  conducive  (o  nationa? 
welfare-~eidi<>htened  citizenshi}).    Moreover,  the 
cash    exi.enditure  mi-ht  he  reduced  materiallv, 
if  the  (Joverument  would  avail  itself  of  the  wealth' 
of  uni»aid,  voluntary  service  which  the  war  has 
shown  to  he  practically  inexhaustible.     Canada 
has  not  yet  seen  the  advent  of  a  statesman  who 
knows  h,)w  to  utilize  this  valuable  national  asset. 
Too  often  we  have  seen,  even  during  the  war,  vol- 
untary effort  i-jnoied  oi-  refused  in  favour  of  s<,me 
new  i)iece  of  ])olitical  machinery  by  which  the 
party  may  be  strengthened  and  its  ''patronage" 
list  i)rol<mj;(Ml.    ( 'anada  needs  less  {xditicians  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ne\t  election,  and  iriore 
statesmen  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  next 
,M'neration. 

Again,  the  statistics  of  our  charitable  and  cor- 
rective institulh)ns  furnish  overwhelming  testi- 
mony to  the  need  of  a  more  careful  application 
of  the  moral,  mental  and  physical  tests  to  which 
the  new-comer  is  sid)jected  on  arrival  at  the 
Canadian  port  or  border.  It  would  be  better  for 
all  parties— excei»t  perhaps  the  touts  of  the  trans- 
portation compaines-if  the.se  tests  were  aj.plieil 
before  the  immigrant  left  his  native  land.  Hut 
even  under  the  present  system  of  examination,  it 
might  be  pci.s.sihie  to  detect  and  exclude  a  greater 
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I)i'opoi'ti()ii  of  "uiidcsii-ablos."  An  intplli<;eiit 
oltHt'ivcr,  who  had  had  oj»i)(H'tuiiiti«*s  to  see  the 
pro('«'dni-e  at  the  irntnijjiation  receiving  stiitiona, 
both  of  Canada  and  the  United  State's,  remarked 
lately  that  it  was  Just  three  tirnes  as  easy  for  an 
"  nndesirahle"'  to  enter  Canada  as  to  },'et  into  the 
United  States.  To  discnss  the  inirnifrration  laws 
and  their  administration  is  ohvionsly  beyond  the 
seo]»e  of  this  paper,  bnt  **  immij^'ratiou "  is  iu 
reality  the  somewhat  inadeqnate  name  under 
which  we  dis<jnise  the  important  process  of 
nation-buildin*;,  and,  as  such,  is  closely  related  to 
the  question  of  enfranchisement. 

The  artificial  stimulus  to  j)opulation  j;iven  by 
immirfration  creates  new  prol)lems  in  citiz€-nshij) 
for  which  the  formuhe  of  older  political  institu- 
tions providi'  no  solutions.  The  United  States 
has  [(receded  us  by  a  few  years  alonj;  the  path 
Canada  is  now  called  to  tread,  and  from  the 
States  we  may  jjather  both  exami»le  and  warninj;. 
In  the  reoion  of  state-aided  v(duntary  etfort  and 
research,  as  well  as  in  the  munificence  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  in  |)rovidin<;  for  social  experiments 
amonji  her  new  citizens,  America  has  le<l  ahmj; 
a  path  we  should  be  swift  to  follow.  Such  reports 
as  those  issued  by  the  Immigration  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Calif<M-nia.  for  example,  reveal  a 
new  i)hase  in  the  science  of  civilization,  and  they 
are  only  a  sample  of  a  literature  concerning  or 
intended  for  the  foreign  immigrant. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  learn  from  the 
existence  of  the  unassimilated  "■  hyphenate " 
American  the  folly  of  permitting  the  establish- 
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ment  of  the  ''  ghetto  "  or  the  "  foreign  quarter," 
and  of  omittiuf,'  to  insist  upon  the  political  edu- 
cation of  the  immigrant.     From  America,  also 
we  may  learn  the  folly  of  allowing  immigration 
to  become  a  matter  governed  by  competing  trans- 
portation   companies    or    greedy    employers    of 
labour.     If  immigration  be  really  an  artificial 
method  of  making  a  nation,  it  should  not  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  companies  whose  avowed  legiti- 
mate aim  is  the  accumulation  of  wealth  for  the 
shareholders.     The  Government  should  control 
immigration,  guiding  and  protecting  the  immi- 
grant, and  placing  in  its  immigration  service  men 
and  women  chosen  because  of  their  aptitude  for 
the  work  rather  than  for  their  political  affilia- 
tions.   By  our  present  immigration  service  and 
methods  do  we  not  show  ourselves  extraordin- 
arily careless  in  our  stewardship  both  of  British 
traditions  and  the  vast  potentialities  of  Canadian 
citizenship? 

To-day  is  the  day  of  opportunity  for  reviewing 
our  methods  and  preparing  for  the  new  tide  of 
immigration  which  peace  will  assuredly  direct  to 
our  shores.  For  thi.^  task  we  need  the  ripest 
thought  of  our  wisest  statesmen,  backed  by  an 
enlightened  and  instructed  public  opinion. 

WAR  HAS  GIVEN  A  NEW  IDEA  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

Nor  is  it  out  of  place  now  to  consider  the  claim 
of  the  State  upon  its  citizens  in  time  of  peace 
The  war  has  taught  us  to  expect  the  State  to  make 
great  claims  upon  us:   we  have  been  inclined  to 
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complain  that  the  Government  has  hesitated  to 
voice  these  claims  with  Jidequate  insistence  and 
clarity.  The  State  has  Ix'coine  more  than  a  mere 
tax-collector  or  jioUinf;  clerk.  If  we  demand  more 
from  it,  we  are  also  prepared  to  give  more  to  it. 
The  demands  of  the  St^itc  have  created  not 
resentment  or  resistance,  bnt  a  new  and  affection- 
ate loyalty :  exactly  as  the  call  of  the  Motherland 
has  drawn  closer  to  her  the  component  parts  of 
the  Empire.  Just  as  Canada,  through  the  call 
of  war,  realizes  as  never  before  that  she  is  the 
Empire,  so  the  individual  citizen  makes  the  dis- 
covery that  ho  is  the  State.  *'  L'Etat,  c'est  moi " 
is  proved  true,  though  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
Le  Grand  Monarque  used  the  phrase.  In  war, 
we  have  found,  through  the  State,  the  full  devel- 
opment of  individual  citizenship:  we  have 
learned,  in  blood  and  tears,  a  new  conception  of 
democracv. 

The  recognition  of  this  new  ideal,  the  quicken- 
ing of  this  struggling  spirit  and  the  conservation 
of  the  nobilities  of  war  in  the  languorous  days  of 
peace — these  are  the  great  tasks  lying  before  our 
leaders  in  State  and  Church,  in  School  and  Press. 

"■  We  need  a  new  conception  of  citizenship," 
writes  Mr.  Woodsworth  in  an  article  on  "  Nation 
-iuilding,''  in  a  late  number  of  the  University 
Magazine.  '*  More  than  all  we  ninnl  men  of  \ision 
who  can  point  us  the  way  and  men  of  devotion 
whom  we  can  follow." 

Are  we  wrong  in  thinking  that  Canada's  con- 
ception of  t'itizen.Rhip  should  ^m*  based  upon  the 
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women  and  Ii('rsfr,n,r..,.c'    °°'"°g   i^i    l^er 

Ulrlukle  M.  Phnnptrc. 
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PEACE 

Now  Ood  be  thankM  Who  ha.  matched  „a  ,|,h  H„  h„ 
GM  from  a  world  grown  „M  and  cold  aMw^' 

And .11  .he'iutritmlrono^'r"  '™'^' 

Ohl    we.  .ho  have  .no,„  ah.n.e.  we  have  found  rele... 

But  onl.  agon.,  and  th'at  hfs  en'ng         '""  ''"^ 
And  the  worst  friend  and  enemy  Is  but  Death. 

Rupert  Brooke. 
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"  There  is  no  such  thinj?  as  Public  Opinion  in 
Canada,"  said  a  friend  to  whom  I  mentioned  the 
subject  of  this  paper.  His  comment  made  me  feel 
strangely  cheerful,  for  I  realized  at  once  that  in 
writing  about  what  does  not  exist  I  could  take 
all  the  latitude  I  wished  and  need  not  fear  that 
I  should  make  mistakes.  If  there  are  no  facts 
to  deal  with  I  shall  not  be  hampered  in  arriving 
at  conclusions.  The  nebulosity  of  my  theme 
makes  it  doubly  attractive,  so  instead  of  being 
discouraged  by  the  finality  of  his  judgment,  I 
am  undertaking  my  allotted  task  in  a  cheerful 
and  hopeful  spirit.    It  promises  adventure. 

As  public  opinion  in  older  and  more  com- 
pletely organized  iountries  usually  expresses 
itself  in  political  movements,  my  friend  was  per- 
haps not  so  very  far  wrong  when  he  decided  that 
we  have  none.  Certainly  it  does  not  reveal  itself 
as  a  force  that  makes  or  unmakes  governments. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  public  opinion  in 
Canada  expresses  itself  largely  in  indifference 
to  government.  About  the  most  illuminating 
remark  that  I  have  heard  about  Canada  was 
made  by  a  Canadian  farmer  to  an  American 
farmer  whom  he  met  at  an  hotel. 

"  You  are  ruled  by  a  king,"  said  the  American. 
The  Canadian  was  startled  for  a  moment,  and 
(hen  replied  with  spontaueouH  sincerity: 
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THE  LORDLY  VOTER 

Tla.  „„tsi„„,;r„,.  r,„.,  „f  ,„„■  |,„li,i,„l  lifo  i, 

'«    iMlJ-h.    ;„„1     v,,.v     f,.vv    of    ,1,0    ,„-H,M,.S    of    tl  ,• 

to  1)0  left  alone.  "  ^*  ^'^  "*^^'«  ^« 

The  cause  of  tl.is  inclitf.M-enee  on  the  part  of 
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ontoi-priHc  rather  than  on  ^rovornniont  policies, 
and  the  consoqiionco  is  that  few  have  any  ontlook 
beyond  their  own  farms  or  hnslness  eoneerns.  To 
the  vast  majority  polltlral  affiliations  are  heredi- 
tary, and  they  see  no  reason  why  they  shonld 
tronble  themselves  to  study  pnblie  affairs  and 
form  opinions  based  on  eiirrent  events.  Althon;,'h 
tills  may  seem  deplorable  to  those  who  are 
insjdred  by  ;;reat  pnrposes  it  is  the  lojjieal  resnlt 
of  existing:  conditions.  The  man  with  projrres- 
sive  [)olieies  is  merely  one  who  is  "troublin<? 
Israel "  if  he  tries  to  snmmon  pnblie  opinion  to 
his  snpport.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exploiter 
of  the  conntry's  resonrces  is  jjiven  a  free  hand. 
If  he  can  pnt  throujih  his  schemes  withont  bother- 
ing; the  people  they  not  only  tolerate  him  but,  in 
many  cases,  rejrard  his  accumulations  of  wealth 
with  envy  rather  than  with  indij;nation.  They, 
or  their  ancestors,  came  to  the  country  to  make 
their  fortunes,  and  the  man  who  makes  a  fortune 
is  to  be  admired  rather  than  questioned  as  to  how 
he  made  it.    Public  opinion  is  with  him. 

THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT 

When  Canada  was  beinj;  settled  and  the  foun- 
dations of  nationality  beinj;  laid,  fjovernments 
and  rulinjr  persons  were  of  much  less  importance 
than  historians  would  lead  us  to  believe.  It  is 
true  that  the  country  had  governors,  cabinets 
and  legislatures.  They  enacted  laws,  gave  grants 
from  the  public  domain,  granted  charters  of  vari- 
ous kinds  that  enriched  the  favoured,  and  other- 
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th(  ^^,^y  of  ^.ovprnmcntH;  hut  the  destiny  of  Can- 
^<Ui  was  not  in  their  hands.     The  future  of  the 

•oun  ry  depended  or.  clearing  awav  the  forest 
and  bnnpn^r  the  land  under  cultivation  This 
work  was  undertaken  by  poor  and  oft,  n  ignorant 

1  onu^s  for  themselves  where  thev  and  their  chil 
;  ron  could  live  in  freed<.m  and  comfort     Few  of 
horn  were  equipped,  either  by  training  or  with 
tools,  for  the  amazing  task  tlut  thev  undertook 
Many  8uflrere<l   from  cold   and   hunger,   but  by 
coaseless  toil  they  did  their  work  a'nd  gave  us 
the  Canada  we  have  to-day.     In  manv  ca'es    t 
cou^d  be  shown  that  they  did  this  in  spite  of  the 
mnecessary  and  unjust  burdens  imposed  unon 
them  by  their  rulers  rather  than  through  C 
aid  or  instruction  they  received.  Becaus'  of  wha^ 
hey  accomplished  I  take  but  scant  interest  in 
Oie  history  of  Canada  as  recorded  in  books     It 
18  the  history  that  is  written  on  the  tields  that  s 
of  absorbing  interest,  and  it  is  the  spirit  of    he 
pioneers  still  hovering  on  those  fields  that  is  the 
true  spirit  of  Canada.     The  de8cen<lants  of  the 
pioneers  take  little  more  interest  in  matters  o? 
government  than  did  their  fathers.    All  thev  ask 
i«  not  to  be  interfered  with  any  more  than  is 
necessary  and  that  they  be  allowed  to  go  on  with 
the  work  of  establishing  homes  for  themselves 
and  their  children.     What  is  most  worth  whi  e 
m  Canada  was  not  planned  out  by  governments 
or  leaders  but  was  worked  out^by  the  pll 
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f>('<>;>le.  If  tlicv  had  IcadciKliip  it  was  tin-  Haiiic 
lii^h  ](>a<l(>rsliip  that  lol  thcii'  froiii  th*'  npitrcssctl 
counliics  of  the  oM  world  to  acliicvc  frccdoin  foi- 
thcinsclvcH  ill  the  iu>w. 


A  NEW  PUBLIC  OPINION 

To-day,  wh«»n  Caiuula  is  fa«in;i:  a  crisis  and 
must  make  licr  choice  for  the  ftitiire,  it  is  inter- 
esting; to  find  that  once  more  the  real  authority 
has  passed  from  ^governments  and  leaders  and  is 
about  to  mak«*  itself  manifest  throufjh  the  plain 
people.  There  is  one  resiilt  of  the  <;i-eat  strujrjjle 
in  which  we  are  enpi^jcHl  that  was  nc»t  planned 
and  could  not  be  either  planned  or  foreseen  by 
any  leader.  Althoujjh  our  Prime  Minister  and 
members  of  his  riovernment  have  Ixh'Ii  called  to 
Loudon,  where  they  have  atteiuled  a  conference 
on  the  affairs  of  Empire,  there  is  in  projjress  a 
democratic  conference  that  is  infinitely  more  rep- 
resentative of  Canada.  Many  thousands  of  our 
Canadian  boys  are  cominj!;  in  contact  with  Td- 
world  civilization  an<l  ideals,  and  every  mail 
from  Europe  is  brinjj:infr  us  their  condtisions. 
After  a  careful  invest i<;ation,  extending  over 
many  montlis  and  in  <lifT(M'ent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayinj;  that  the 
greatest  inti  ence  at  present  at  work  in  Canada 
is  the  letters  written  home  by  the  boys  at  the 
front  or  ou  their  way  to  the  front.  Every  week 
they  are  penetrating  every  community,  and  are 
being  read  and  disctissed  by  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  our  soldiers.     Some  of  tliem  are  printed 
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ill  ihv  Hiiiall  coiintrv  wofklioH  and  aro  road  by 
i\w   p.'oplc   who   know   tlio   writers   porsonally. 
Although  tiK'Ho  k'tt«TH  may  he  censored  as  far 
as  war  news  is  concerned,  it  is  impossible  to 
censor  the  feelinps  and  impressions  of  the  writers. 
Tliese  letters  show  how  Canadians  react  to  old- 
world  instihitions  and  ideas,  and  the  effect  on 
those  who  remain  at  home  is  tremendons.     No 
matter  what  onr  rej)resentjitive8  may  decide  or 
enact  in   the   Imperial   Conference,    the   pnblic 
opinion  by  which  their  work  nnist  stand  or  fall 
is  hein^j  creat.Hl  by  the  letters  that  are  coming 
in  thousands  and  hnndnnls  of  thousands  from 
the  l)oys  who  are  abroad.    And  this  is  but  just. 
These  boys— our  sons  and  brothers— are  making 
the  greatest  sacrifices  possible  for  Canada,  and 
they  have  the  liest  right  to  say  what  her  future 
is  to  be.     That  their  letters  would  shape  public 
ojunion  is  something  that  no  one  dreamed,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  will  soon  be  made  clear  to  all.    Not 
only  will  their  opinions  count  in  the  final  adjust- 
ment, but  also  the  opinions  of  their  friends  and 
relatives  whom  they  have  unconsciously  influ- 
enced.   And  it  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  work  done  by  our  pioneer  forefathers 
that  the  influence  of  our  soldier  boys  should  be 
overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  a  more  robust  Cana- 
dianism.     It  is  also  satisfying  to  find  that  the 
]>ublic  opinion  b<nng  formed  in  this  way  is  beyond 
the  interference  of  either  leadership  "^or  opposi- 
tion.    It  is  a  true  and  spontaneous  growth  of 
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(lenuKTJitic  power,  an<l  itH  intliu'iuo  on  the  fntur*' 

of  (Jauadu  in  IkuhhI  to  Im;  fur-n-aohiii};  aud  salu- 

tary. 

MOULDING  PUBLIC  OPINION 

In  tryinj;  to  arrive  at  \hv  laws  ^'ov«'ruinj;  pub- 
lic opinion  it  may  seem  raHli  an<l  even  undifjnitied 
to  turn  from  the  philosophers  and  j)syeholoj{iHt8 
to  the  praotiral  men  who  are  <loinf,'  thinps  in  busi- 
ness and  polities,  but  in  the  seareh  for  truth  it  is 
not  wise  to  overlook  anything;.  When  a  witness 
in  a  business  investigation  describes  himself 
under  oath  as  "  An  Accelerat«)r  of  IMiblic  Opin- 
ion"— as  n'cently  happened  in  New  York — his 
ease  demands  thoughtful  consideration.  During 
the  investigation  the  fact  was  brought  out  that 
this  suave  and  competent  gentleman  had  Ix'en 
earning  a  princely  income  for  years  by  creating 
and  stimulating  public  opinion  in  favour  of  busi- 
ness enterprises  that  needed  legislative  assist- 
ance. Being  a  competent  journalist,  a  convincing 
orator  and  a  skilled  mixer  ho  could  with  equal 
facility  rouse  the  j)eople  to  the  jmint  of  clamour 
ing  for  a  new  and  unnecessary  railway  or  develop 
an  overwhelming  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  governing  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine. His  power  to  shajje  and  control 
l)ublic  opinion  made  his  services  eagerly  sought 
for  by  captains  of  industry  who  wished  to  pro- 
mote new  enterprises.  Possibly  if  the  public- 
spirited    men  who  wish    to    put    through    great 
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reforms  or  to  do  thinjrs  for  the  publio  jrood  would 
condescend  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  this  jjiih  Gama- 
liel they  would  learn  much  bv  which  thev  could 
profit. 

It  is  also  interesting:  to  turn  from  those  who 
study  the  conduct  of  crowds  and  peoples  to  the 
advertising  experts  who  create   public  opinion 
in  favour  of    the  commodities   that  are  being 
offered  for  sale.     Le  Bon  states  that  the  forma- 
tion of   public  opinion  is  due  to  "  attirmation, 
repetition,  i)restige  and  contagion."    A  studv  of 
advertising  metli.,.ls  shows   that   although  "the 
advertising    expe.ts    probably    never    heard    of 
Le  lion  they  follow  his  meth(Mls  with  startling 
fi^Ic  i<y.      They  attirm   the  existence  of    c(M-tain 
qualities  in  the  commodity  whose  sale  thev  are 
promoting.      They   r<.peat   this   attirmation"  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year  and  give  it  prestige 
by  using  the  arts  of  the  illustrator,  testimonials 
from  prominent  people,  and  ample  space  in  the 
best  magazines  and  other  publications.    Some  of 
them  even  go  so  far  as  to  promote  the  "contagion" 
referred  to  by  tW  psychologist.      I'robablv    the 
most  roraole  examph-  of  this  occurred  wh'en  an 
American  firm  was  promoting  the  sale  of  the 
Encyclopjr,lia  Hritannica."     Their  advertising 
expert  used  full-page  advertisements  in  the  daily 
papers  that  were  marvels  of  learning  and  elo- 
quence.     As   he  explain.Ml   to   an    enquirer,    he 
•employed  <-ollege  prof(>ssors  in  reduce.l  circum- 
H  ances  to  dig  up  the  scientific  material  used  and 
then  put  the  'holler'  in  it  himself."     In  these 
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advertisements  it  was  announced  that  the  sale  at 
a  re<hice(l  price  wonld  close  on  a  certain  day. 
As  the  day  ai)proached  the  "holler"  was  so 
insistent  that  it  jjot  on  the  nerves  of  the  public, 
and  Hon.  Arthur  Balfour,  at  that  time  Prime 
Minister,  referred  to  it  jocularly  from  his  place 
in  I'arliament.  When  the  last  day  of  the  sale 
arriv<'d  forty  thousand  telegrams  were  sent  out 
to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  urjijinj;  people  to 
place  their  orders  by  telejjraph  so  as  not  to  lose 
this  wonderful  opportunity.  The  effect  was  in 
every  sense  "contagious."  Stolid  Britishers 
rushed  to  the  telegraph  offices  to  place  their 
orders.  Moreover,  they  told  their  friends  about 
it,  and  others  rushed  to  buy  the  books  while  there 
was  yet  time.  Thousands  of  sets  of  the  "  Ency- 
clopjpdia  "  were  sold  by  this  trick  in  one  day,  and 
the  man  who  devised  the  scheme  probably  never 
heard  of  Le  Bon  or  spent  an  hour  in  studying 
scientific  mob  psychology. 


a 
^ 


A  DISQUIETING  PROSPECT 

One  of  the  most  surprising  results  of  the  great 
war  is  the  use  of  advertising  for  the  formation 
and  shaping  of  public  opinion.  To-day  the  Brit- 
ish Government  is  the  greatest  advertiser  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Sir  Hedley  le  Bas,  who 
had  achieved  a  bus'-'.ss  success  by  the  lavish  and 
skilful  use  of  adv  tising,  suggested  to  the  Gov- 
ernment that  recruits  could  be  secured  in  the 
same  way.  He  was  authorized  to  conduct  a  cam- 
paign for  that  purpose,  and   was  so  .miocefaaful 
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that  ho  is  now  practically  Minister  of  Advertis- 
ing.   He  has  not  only  raised  armies  by  advertis- 
ing,  but  has  sold   issues  of  bonds,   inculcated 
lessons  of  saving  and  thrift,  and  influenced  pub- 
lic opinion  in  ways  that  will  help  to  win  the 
war.    For  the  first  time  advertising  has  become 
a  force  in  moulding  public  opinion  for  the  pur- 
poses of  government.    The  lesson  he  has  taught 
is  one  that  is  bound  to  be  adopted  in  future  by  all 
who  wish  to  influence  public  opinion.    In  the"^last 
American  elections  the  Republican  party  won  in 
every  State  in  which  it  used  advertising,  except 
one.    This  indicates  that  an  advertising  fund  will 
probably  be  i\s  necessary  to  future  political  par- 
ties as  a  corruption  fund,  and  in  the  hands  of  skil- 
ful and  unscrupulous  men  may  become  equally 
dangerous.    Those  who  wish  to  promote  reforms 
in  future  will  probably  collect  funds  for  adver- 
tising purposes,  and  Demos  will  never  again  be 
quiet.    Instead  of  having  that  large  bo(\v  of  apa- 
thetic public  opinion  which  le  Bon  regards  as 
the  soul  of  a  nation,  we  may  have  a  hectic  and 
changeable  public  opinion  that  will  be  blown 
hither  and  thither  by  every  whiflf  of  advertising. 
In  any  case  the  moulding  of  public  opinion  will 
henceforth  be  a  matter  of  scientific  skill,  and  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  what  the  public  will  do,  or 
how  it  will  arrive  at  conclusions  when  diverse 
political   parties  shake  it   up   with  clamorous 
advertisements  proclaiming  their  rival   merits 
and  virtues.    Wells,  in  his  forecast  of  the  future 
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tiHiiig  by  talking  machines  and  megaphones,  and 
the  phiin  citizen  may  yet  be  compelled  to  stuil" 
his  ears  with  cotton  to  protect  his  opinions  from 
advertising  influences. 

MEN  NOT  POLICIES 

If  my  friend  who  asserted  that  there  is  no 
public  opinion  in  Canada  had  claimed  that  we 
have  no  political  life  I  should  have  been  iiuch 
more  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  It  is  quite  true 
that  we  have  political  parties  and  all  tl;«^  machin- 
ery of  government  and  that  the  life  of  the  country 
is  frequently  disturbed  by  roaring  elections,  but 
political  principles  that  carry  weight  in  other 
countries  have  been  little  more  than  names  with 
us.  Since  Confederation  the  political  life  of  the 
country  has  iK^en  largely  dominated  by  the  per- 
sonality of  two  remarkable  men.  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  have  bulked 
larger  in  the  public  eye  than  either  Conservative 
or  Liberal  principles.  They  led  their  respective 
parties  to  victory,  each  retained  power  for  many 
years,  and  each  of  them  finally  went  down  to 
defeat  with  his  party.  During  their  periods  of 
power  the  ordinary  work  of  the  country  followed 
its  natural  course  without  much  reference  to  poli- 
tical affairs,  and  under  both  great  business  enter- 
l>rise8  prospered  through  legislative  favours.  As 
political  life  offers  fev/  opportunities  to  meu  of 
ambition  or  public  spirit,  their  supporters  in 
Parliament  were  constantly  changing,  so  that 
bf'yoTid  the  recognized  leaders  there  were  few 
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who  enterwl  permanently  into  the  political  life 
of  the  country.    Every  election  hrou^'ht  new  men 
into  prominence  and  sent  others  into  retirement 
with  a  rapidity  that  makes  a   jiolitical  review 
inipossiI)le  in   the  brief    space  at   my  disposal. 
Moreover,  the  political  meth(»ds  used  to  achieve 
success  involve  tlie  personal  characters  of  too 
many  men  still  living;  to  otv^r  a  >afe  subject  for 
comment  at  the  present  time,      .'he  charge  has 
often  been  made  that  the  conduct  of  public  atfairs 
in  Canada  has  been  unbusinesslike,  and  that  we 
need  "a  l)usiness  man's  government."     Anyone 
who  carefully  investigates  the  subject  can  hardly 
help  arriving  at  the  opposite  conclusion.     Our 
political  life,  such  as  it  has  been,  has  ^eeu  mani- 
pulated  altogether   too   much   by   the   business 
interests  of  the  country— by  thJ  railroads  and 
industrial  and  financial  corporations.  Until  both 
political  parties  are  freed  from  their  seltish  influ- 
ence we  are  not  likely  to  have  any  political  life 
that  will  be  worthy  of  thoughtful' consideration. 

THE  OUTLOOK 

There  are  indications,  however,  that  both 
public  oj)inion  and  political  life  will  undergo  a 
serious  change  in  the  near  ftiture.  The  war  is 
d^'veloping  problems  that  will  profoundly  affect 
the  life  of  the  people,  but  it  is  too  early  topretiict 
what  the  result  will  be.  Public  opinion  has 
already  maue  itself  felt  in  the  wave  of  prohibi- 
tion sentiment  that  is  sweeping  the  country,  and 
it  will  doubtless  make  itself  felt  in  dealii!^  with 
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the  many  questions  affec  Jng  the  future  of  Can- 
ada that  are  now  forcing  themselves  on  our 
attention.  The  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
women  will  also  introduce  a  new  factor  into  our 
political  life  which  may  give  surprising  results. 
At  the  present  moment  the  political  parties,  ques- 
tions and  leaders  that  were  important  before  the 
war  seem  to  hehmg  to  an  era  that  is  closed. 
Until  an  elcH-'tion  is  held  it  will  be  im{)08sible  to 
estimate  the  extent  to  which  public  opinion  has 
been  aroused  or  to  forecast  the  policies  with 
which  we  shall  meet  the  world  problems  in  which 
we  have  become  inv(»lved.  It  is  possible  that  the 
past  apathy  of  public  opinion  will  safeguard  us 
from  rash  policies  and  that  the  unstiible  quality 
of  our  political  life  will  eiiable  us  to  build  on  new 
foundations  a  political  jtower  that  will  be  ade- 
quate and  enduring.  In  their  private  lives  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  sane,  decent  and  resourceful,  and  if 
they  are  compelled  by  events  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  public  questions  the  result  is  bound  to  be 
beneficial.  An  aroused  public  opinion  will  soon 
give  us  a  political  life  that  is  more  in  touch  with 
the  people  than  anything  we  have  had  in  the  past. 
The  hope  of  Canada  to-day  rests  with  those  who 
have  hitherto  taken  but  little  or  no  part  in  the 
public  life  of  the  country. 

Peter  Mc Arthur. 
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OUR  DEAD 

OuB  dead,  they  are  ours  and  the  Empire's 

Till  the  last  red  sun  doth  set;  — 
And  may  God.  In  His  terrible  justice,  deal  with  us. 
If  we  forget. 

Till  that  which  we  sent  them  to  die  for, 

Till  that  dread  struggle  be  won; 
Though  the  traitor  and  idiot  cry  out  for  peace. 
There  can  be  none. 

We  are  either  on  God's  side  or  evil's, 
We  are  either  perjured  or  true;  — 
And  that,  which  we  set  out  to  do  in  the  first  place. 
That  must  we  do. 

If  we  lie  now  unto  our  highest, 

Prove  traitorous  unto  our  best. 
And  soften  the  hand,  which  set  out  to  oonquer 
At  God's  behest; 

If  we  fail  in  our  vows  in  the  slightest. 

Our  pride  to  dishonour  is  thrall: 

For  we  stand  to  win  all  In  this  conflict,— 
Or  else  lose  all. 

For  our  dtaJ  are  ours  and  the  Empire's, 

Till  the  last  red  sun  doth  set;  — 
And  may  God.  In  His  terrible  Justice,  deal  with  us. 
If  we  forget. 

William  Wilfred  Campbell 
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THE  BETTER  GOVERNMENT  OF 
OUR  CITIES 


Permanent  improvement  in  municipal  govern- 
ment would  appear  to  depend  upon  the  following 
conditions : 

(1)  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
thirty  years  there  has  been  evolving  a  Science  of 
Civics,  which  has  now  reached  a  stage  where  it 
ranges  itself  alongside  the  other  great  depart- 
ments of  Economics.  It  is  only  by  the  study  of 
Civics  as  a  science  that  we  can  hope  for  real 
progress  in  city  betterment. 

(2)  Governmental  investigation  that  will  lead 
to  a  new  Municipal  Act  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Canadian  equivalent  of  the  English  Local 
Government  Board. 

(3)  Education  of  public  opinion  that  will 
result  in  the  more  active  participation  of  leading 
citizens  in  civic  affairs. 

What  are  the  modern  ideals  of  good  city  gov- 
ernment? A  well-managed  city  is  one  that  is 
beautiful,  healthy,  convenient  and  cheap  to  live 
in.  Beauty  means  scale,  fitness,  proportion;  it 
moans  wide  avenues,  parks  and  recreation  cen- 
tres; it  means  the  tasteful  grouping  of  public 
buildings  and  good  architecture.  Health  involves 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  good  sanitation, 
abolition  of  congestion,  plenty  of  air  spaces,  and 
the  consequent  reduction  of  those  forms  of  vice 
that  are  the  concomitants  of  squalor,— and  a  low 
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doafh  rate.  Convonicncc  incaiiH  Nciontific  town 
planning'.  CheapncHH  nicaiiH  adoqiiate  provision 
of  markpts  and  ^anlcnH  for  homo  production ;  and 
finally  the  roduction  to  a  niininium  of  municipal 
taxation.  All  the  hcHt  j,'overned  cities  of  the 
world  have  already  achieved  one  or  more  of  these 
ideals  and  are  steadily  pursuing  others. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS 

The  towns  and  cities  of  (^inada  have  hitherto 
H-'own  haphazard.     Except  in  a  few  places  of 
extremely  rapid  development  in  the  West,  there 
has  been  no  attempt  to  lay  down  any  plan  for 
the  city  to  prow  to,  an«l  no  effort  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  well-nmturcd  policy  for  its  manage- 
ment in  the  years  to  come.      How  could  it  be 
otherwise  with  the  method  of  civic  government 
we  have  hitherto  pursued?    Under  the  best  con- 
ditions the  system  of  annual  elections,  with  a 
constant  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  council, 
has  produced  lack  of  continuity  in  management,' 
confusion  and  waste  of  effort,  of  money  and  of 
human  life.     Under  conditions  less  favourable, 
the  municipality  has  sometimes  been  exploited' 
for  the  gain  of  individuals  and  private  corpora- 
tions.    This  is,  perhaps,  the  darkest  blot  upon 
the  government  of  our  cities,  because  it  is  an 
axiom  of  civic  morality  that  to  exploit  the  city 
is  to  rob  the  poor. 

A  few  years  ago  Town  Planning  was  practi- 
cally an  unknown  term.  There  was  no  attempt 
to  control  public  utilities,  with  the  single  excep- 
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tion  of  wator  Hupply.  Factory  HitcH  and  ro.si(h'n- 
tial  qnartors  wore,  and  stili  an-,  inoxtricahly 
mixpfl  up  in  moHt  mnnicipalitips.  TIio  honsinj; 
of  the  poor  intorostod  no  ono  bnt  tho  individual 
landlord.  Tho  pnrchaHo  of  land  for  parks  and 
jiardons  and  bicathinp:  BpaccH  was  rrpardod  an  a 
form  of  luxury  that  no  city  wan  warranto<l  in 
indulpinp;  thfso  thinps  wore  loft  to  privato  hone- 
faction,  as  was  tho  alleviation  of  poverty.  It  was 
the  old  had  time  of  individualism.  Tho  civic 
consciousness  waa  not  yet  born. 

Where  there  is  no  civic  consciousness  there  is 
no  vision.    Tho  result  is  a  hand-to-njonth  nietho<l 
of  administration.     This  has  hitherto  been  the 
practice  of  Canadian  civic  jrovornments,  a  prac- 
tice largely  caused  by  our  present  system.     In 
the  average  smaller  city  the  council  strikes  com- 
mittees each  year.      Ff»llow  tho  course  of    the 
average  intelligent  alderman.     In  his  first  year 
bf>  may  be  a  memlx^r  of  the  Hoard  of  Works 
Committee;  in  his  Re(   .nd  year  he  is  eh, ted  chair- 
man, having  proved  his  capacity.     During  this 
year  he  is  the  general  nuinager  of  all  the  public 
works  of  the  city,  and  does  it  well,  or,  if  he 
makes  a  failure,  the  citizens  know  nothing  of 
it.     In  his  third  year  he  becomes  entitled,   by 
seniority  and  ability,  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Finance   rommittee,   giving   up   tho   important 
department  of  Works  jmt  when  he  has  it  in  good 
running  order.     He  is  now  in  a  position  to  sur- 
vey the  field  and  to  make  his  plans  for  the  future. 
If,  after   three  yearly   elections,   he   letuiu   his 
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IK)|nilaiity,  In*  niay  now  aspin*  to  tlio  luayoralty ; 
or,  aH  frcMUKMitly  liappciiH,  lie  hccoiiu's  tin-d  of 
al(lerniaui<'  lifo,  ami  rctiiTH  to  tlu'  piiPHiiit  of  bin 
ov.n  atVairs.  Ih  it  any  woiulci-  that  the  chief 
mark  of  our  municipal  adininiHtration  iH — Inctli- 
ciencv? 

There  is  no  other  corporation  that  so  stands 
in  need  of  Nkilful  management  as  that  of  the  city. 
The  reason  is  [ilain.  The  ^reat  corporations,  such 
as  the  railways  and  hanks,  are  kept  in  check  by 
their  shareholders;  their  prime  i-onsideration  is 
dividends.  Hut  the  main  sharehohh'rs  in  the  city 
corf)oration  are  the  wage-earners,  the  artisans 
and  labourers — in  a  word,  the  poor.  The  city 
corporation  may  be  likened  to  a  <;reat  trust  com- 
pany. It  manages  the  estate  of  the  poor,  and  the 
chief  dividends  it  can  pav  to  its  shareholders 
are  health,  comfort,  convenience  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste.  There  are  in  Europe  towns  and 
cities  that  do  more  than  this ;  that  actually  return 
to  their  citizens  yearly  cash  dividends.  But  just 
because  those  most  concerned  in  the  wise  admin- 
istration of  their  estate  are  the  most  needy  and 
the  most  helpless,  it  is  a  shame  to  civilization 
when  the  affairs  of  the  city  are  mismanaged. 


EVILS  OF  INEFFICIENCY 

Perhaps  the  worst  of  all  evils  from  which  our 
cities  suffer,  through  inefficient  management,  is 
waste;  waste  of  etfort;  of  the  people's  wealth; 
waste  of  life.  Every  Canadian  city  can  show 
numerous  examples  of  waste  of  effort  and  money 
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in  such  niattrrs  as  sowagr,  watn-  supply,  tire  pn»- 
toction  and  all  other  thiii^rH  that  «;m  onl.v  Im' 
clearly  forcHccn  and  pnnided  for  hy  unbroken 
continuity  of  overHight  and  int"Ili<;(nt  town 
planning'.  It  would  he  easy  to  fill  many  pa^es 
with  instances  of  loss  throu;;!!  waste.  One  of  the 
most  notable  instances  of  waste  of  |»ublic  money 
and  effort  is  that  coinuHted  with  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the  (Mty  of  Montreal.  After  spendinu 
f.'.OOO.OOO,  and  proposing  to  spend  :iii  additiiuial 
|r),00(),OnO,  that  corporation  found,  throuj,'h  the 
public-spirited  action  of  the  «'minent  engineers 
of  the  city,  who  conducted  a  thorough  investijja- 
tion  of  the  scheme  at  their  own  expense,  that  the 
enterprise  was  doomed  to  failure,  and  that  the 
money  already  expended  was  a  «lead  loss.  Little 
wonder  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  take  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  Montreal  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  mayor,  controllers  and  aldermen, 
and  to  j>lace  it  in  the  hands  of  a  commission.  In 
the  opinion  of  many  of  its  leading'  citizens  our 
largest  Canadian  city  is  a  conspicuous  example 
of  inefficient  municipal  government. 

But  the  war  has  taught  us  that  waste  of  effort 
and  money  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
waste  of  human  life.  If  we  are  wise  we  shall  see 
that  our  supreme  duty  to  our  race  for  the  genera- 
tions to  come  is  to  put  every  possible  safeguard 
about  the  life  and  health  of  our  people.  Never 
before  in  world  history  was  the  life  of  the  grow- 
ing boy  and  girl  so  precious  as  it  is  to-day.  The 
main  object  of  efficient  civic  adiuiuistration  i« 
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the  life,  health,  comfort  of  the  great  mass  of  citi- 
zens.    The  great  English  cities  have  become  so 
much  alive  to  this  aspect  of  civic  government, 
that  they  are  now  pointing  the  way  to  the  whole 
civilized  world.    The  English  have  come  nearer 
than  any  other  nation  to  the  scientific  solution 
of  the  "housing"  question  in  the  idea  of  the 
"  garden  city,"  perhaps  the  greatest  contribution 
of  modern  times  to  the  well-being  of  urban  popu- 
lations.   So  strongly  has  the  idea  of  the  "  garden 
city"  appealed  to  civic  reformers  that  we  are 
glimpsing  a  new  ideal  of  the  city,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  unbuilt  cities  of  the  future  will  not  seek 
greatness  or  renown  in  numbers.    The  thought 
of  what  Canada  may  accomplish  in  city  building, 
when  she  fills  up  her  waste    places,    stirs    the 
imagination  at  the  prospect  of  an  unique  achieve- 
ment in  human  progress. 

It  i^  often  said  by  civic  politicians  that  it  is 
useless  to  propose  reforms  which  the  citizens 
have  no  interest  in  demanding.    It  is  a  common- 
place of  politics  that  the  people  get  the  sort  of 
governors  and  government  they  deserve.    There 
is  no  denying  that  there  exists  to-day  in  our  towns 
and  cities  a  general  apathy  about  most  matters 
relating  to  civic  government.    The  people  can  be 
stirred  up  to  fight  a  crying  evil  or  to  attain  a 
single  object  that  seems  immediately  desirable. 
But  to  keep  them  at  a  high  level  of  enthusiastic 
interest  in  civic  affairs  has,  so  far,  proved  impos- 
sible.   One  reason  is  that  the  great  mass  of  citi- 
zens have  no  belief  that  the  city  is  managed  in 
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their  interests.    They  rarely  see  that  anything  is 
directly  done  on  their  behalf;   where  this  is  in 
reality  done,  the  information  is  not  put  before 
tiem  in  a  way  they  can  understand.    The  great 
and  immediate  need  of  the  moment  is  to  stir  up 
enthusiasm  for  goo<l  civic  government  among  all 
classes  of  citizens.     It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
large  cities,  under  average  conditions,  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  electors  take  the  trouble  to  vote 
at  annual  elections.     The  first  problem  in  city 
betterment  is  to  arouse  and  maintain  the  interest 
Of  all  citizens  in  the  manageme  it  of  their  own 
mumcipali^.   It  calls  primarily  ror  the  unselfish 
service  of  the  best  minds  in  every  community. 

THE  CIVIC  SURVEY 

Probably  the  best  way  to  get  a  real  understand- 
ing of  the  great  subject  of  city  betterment  is  bv 
means  of  the  Civic  Survey.    This  is  within  th; 
reach  of  every  town  and  city.    It  can  be  ordered 
by  the  city  council,  or,  under  present  conditions, 
can  perhaps  be  better  initiated  by  .private  citi- 
zens    Great  good  has  already  been  accomplished 
by  the  partial  survey  achieved  by  a  small  body 
of  men  in  the  City  of  Toronto.    Very  remarkable 
results  were  attained  in  Springfield,  III.,  by  simi- 
lar action  on  the  part  of  public-spirited  citizens 
It  needs  only  a  little  more  publicity  as  to  the 
remarkable  results   possible   of  attainment   to 
mcuce  the  leading  men  and  women  in  every  civi*> 
centre  of  the  Dominion  to  combine  f  >r  the  du/ 
pose  of  obtaining  a  civic  survev. 
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What  (loos  the  terra  "Civic  Survey"  really 
mean?     It  has  so  far  penpi-ally  meant  enquiry 
into  municipal  finances,  the  obtaining  of  a  clear 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities;  of  the  man- 
ajjement  of  revenues;  of  the  possible  control  of 
public  utilities;  of  education;  of  the  housing  of 
the  poor;  of  ])arks  and  breathing  spaces;  and  of 
a  general  preparation  foi-  town  planning.    Hut  a 
complete  civic  survey  would  embrace  much  more 
than  these,  important  as  they  are.     Every  city 
needs  a  systematic  survey  of  its  origin,  its  his- 
tory, its  development,  its  present  condition  and 
its  outlook.  To  be  complete,  such  a  survey  should 
embrace  not  only  material  things,  but  also  the 
common  life,  the  institutions,  and  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  its  people.     The  time  is  coming  when 
we  shall  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  this. 
Here  is  a  great  and  fascinating  field  for  investi- 
gation by  men  and  women  who  are  looking  for 
the  pleasures  of  intellectual  enterprise.    Ther*^  is 
evidence,  not  a  little,  that  it  is  easy  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  for  the  practical  study  of  civic  i)rob- 
lems.    The  Canadian  Social  Service  Council  has 
found  That  there  is  already  arising  in  our  towns 
and  cities,  especially  in  the  West,  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  growth  of  the  community  spirit.    If  such 
a  spirit  can  Ih'  aroused  to  deal  with  specific  evils, 
it  can  be  kept  alive  to  deal  with  questions  of  good 
government   and   civic   betterment.      When    the 
small  city  of  Springfield,  III.,  was  aroused  by  a 
few   citizens   to    undertake   a   civic   survey,   six 
hundred  volunteer  workers  were  rapidly  enrolled, 
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and  almost  every  sphere  of  civic  management  was 
mve-^tigated. 

The  movement  for  city  surveys  has  iu  the  past 
fCM'  years  takeu  deep  root  iu  Great  Britain.  Sev- 
eral cities  have  already  obtained  remarkable 
results  and  a  great  extension  of  the  movem.-nt 
was  stopped  only  by  the  war.  The  followint^ 
paragraph  from  a  report  of  the  British  Sociologi- 
cal 550ciety  or  tliues  some  of  its  aims: 

"  We  have  during  the  past  few  vears  addressed 
ourselves  towards  ,he  initiation  of  a  number  of 
representative  and  typical  city  .surveys,  iZunl 
towards  ,-.vic  exhihiti(,ns;  and  these  U  ho  ,      o 
mj   under   municipal    ausph-cs,    in    conjunl-lion 
Hith  public  muscHUH  and  libraries,  and  with  th«- 
<HM>peration  of  leading  citizens  representative  <.f 
litH.rent  interests  and  points  of  view.    In  Leices 
r;;  •'"<!  ^^allron  Walden,  Lambeth,  Woolwich,  'n.d 
<,n'l8ea,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Dublin  ar.d  .\her 
cities  progress  has  already  been  made;  and  with 
he  necessary  skilled  and  clerical  assistance,  ad 
-"<>«  erate  outlays,   we  should   be  able   to  a.ssist 
such  surveys  in  many  other  towns  and  cities    ( )ur 
experience  alrea<ly  shows  that  in  this  inspiring 
task  of  surveying,  usually  for  the  iirst  tin'..,  the 
whole  situation  and  life  of  a  eoniniunitv  in  past 
aiKl  I.H'sent,  and  of  thus  preparing  for  "the  olare 
ning  scheme  which  is  to  fore,-ast,  indeed  lar-elv 
'l<"''<le,  Its  material   future,  we  have  th..  beKiii- 
nings  of  a  new  movement-one  ain  adv  .-harac- 
tcrized   oy  an  arou.sal  of  civic  feeling,'  an<l   t».e 
e<»n-espo.;ding   awakening  of   rn(u-e   enlighte.ied 
iind  n  ore  generous  citizenship." 
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CIVIC   EXHIBITIONS 

Interesting  as  would  be  the  study,  the  scope  of 
this  essay  preclude^s  any  attempt  to  describe  in 
detail  the  field  and  method  of  a  complete  city 
survey.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  an  indispens- 
able accompaniment  of  an  efficient  survey  is  the 
Civic  Exhibition,  for  the  information  of  city 
planners  and  for  arousing  and  maintaining  the 
interest  of  the  general  public.  Every  city  should 
set  apart  a  hall,  or  room,  in  the  public  library,  or 
other  civic  building,  for  the  collection  of  maps, 
diagrams  ai<d  relief  models,  illustrating  the  his- 
tory, develop,  Tien t,  and  present  state  of  the  city, 
in  its  material  aspect,  its  industries,  its  climate, 
its  educational  interests,  and  its  civic  welfare 
projects,  and  to  this  collwtion  the  citizens  should 
be  asked  to  contribute. 

Before  any  real  progress  can  be  made  the  whole 
subject  of  civics  needs  study.  Never  before  wiw 
there  so  wide  and  fertile  a  field  for  investigation 
made  possible  to  ordinary  citizens  without  previ- 
ous professional  training.  What  Canadian  towns 
and  cities  need  at  the  present  time  is  co-ordinated 
Round  Table  groups  for  the  study  of  civic  ques- 
tions. One  institution  of  which  Canadians  have 
reason  to  be  proud  is  that  of  the  Canadian  Clubs. 
These  clubs  have  hitherto  confined  their  activities 
to  listeuini;  to  addresses  by  leading  men  on  varied 
questions  of  local,  provincial  or  national  interest. 
Why  should  they  not  be<'ome  something  more 
than  listening  clubs?  Why  not  extend  their  use- 
f aluess  by  becoming,  as  to  their  more  thoughtful 
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members,  Study  Clubs?  And  why  not  enter  upon 
the  fascinating  study  of  their  own  environment? 
I  Then  every  small  town  and  village,  and  even 

township,  might  have  its  Canadian  Club  with 
manifold  opportunities  for  pleasant  and  profit- 
able mental  employment,  which  is  to-day  the 
gre.it  need  of  the  Canadian  people,  as  a  counter- 
roil  to  engrossment  with  material  things. 

TOWN  PLANNING 

Following  upon  the  Ci-  ic  Survev  comes  the 
important  matter  of  Towa  Planning.     The  ten- 
dency at  the  moment  is  to  reverse  the  order 
Never  was  it  so  true  as  now  that  the  world  is  too 
niiich  with  us,  and  we  are  always  in  a  hurry  to 
attain  imnu'diate  results,  regardless  of  their  bear- 
ing upon  future  good.     The  efforts  of  our  civic 
reformers  seem  at  present  to  be  centred  upon 
town  planning  schemes.    Crying  as  are  the  neeils 
for  scientific  planning  before  our  towns  and  cities 
attain  to  further  growth,  there  is  a  danger  of 
adopting  too  hurriedly  ill-considertn]  plans  that 
may  have  to  b<»  recast  at  a  later  date  at  vast 
expense,  or   may  even    permanentlv  injure    the 
right  dcveloi,mcnt  of  a  city.    Town  planning  is 
as  yet  HI  its  infancy,  not  only  on  this  contineut 
but  also  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe.     Manv 
considerations  which  affected  the  new  lavingou^t 
of  European  cities  are  now  falling  Into  disrepute 
One  of  these  is  the  housing  question.    It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  old  ideals  of   city  building  are 
being  abandoned  in  some  of  their  essential  fea- 
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tnrcs.  The  Enfjlish  ideal  of  "garden  cities"  is 
aftiactin;;  the  attention  of  experts  in  civics  all 
over  the  world,  and  will  donbtless  profonn<lly 
anVct  onr  ideas  of  the  city  of  the  future. 

In  view  of  tlir  new  civic  ideals  of  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  town  jdanning  is  still  a  science 
in  the  making'.  It  would  he  a  serious  mistake  for 
any  city  to  conHde  its  town  planning  to  amateurs, 
or  even  to  city  architects  and  engineers.  Town 
planning  is  about  to  become  an  organized  and 
regular  profession.  In  Englaml  the  Town  Plan- 
ning Institute  for  the  training  of  civic  experts 
was  established  in  11)14,  and  has  entered  upon  a 
higlily  useful  and  honourable  career.  Its  mem- 
bers are  of  two  grades,  the  one  investigating  town 
planning  as  a  constructive  art,  and  the  other  city 
management  on  its  administrative  side.  liothare 
unit<'<l  in  the  further  study  of  the  actual  life  and 
working  of  the  eity.  These  three  branches  con- 
stitute m  the  widest  sense  the  great  subject  of 
Civics.  On  this  continent  we  have,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Itritish  Town  Planning  Institute,  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  which  has  alr^dy 
accomplished  im{Mu-taut  results  in  many  cities  of 
the  Cnited  States. 

Rut  the  Canadian  j.eople  are  approaching 
nationhood,  and  there  is  even  now  stirring  within 
tiM-m  the  Mcw-lMun  spirit  and  first  pulsations  of 
Ji  distinc  t  national  life.  In  entering  upon  their 
heritage  tiiey  will  wish  for  the  joy  of  Hnding  solu- 
tions for  thi'ir  own  jtroblems  in  their  own  way. 
Most   vital  of  all  problems  is  that  of  the  coiii- 
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munity  life  of  the  people,  for  it  is  in  that  life 
that  the.v  will  receive  the  stamp  and  impress  of 
what  we  call  nationality.  Every  nation  has  con- 
stantly before  it  the  ideal  of  its  tvpe.  It  is  only 
by  steady  prof,ness  towards  the  realization  of  that 
Ideal  that  any  people  can  niake  a  genuine  contri- 
bution to  world  culture.  It  has  been  finely  said  : 
"The  definition  of  culture  in  terms  of  'the  best 
that  has  been  known  and  done  in  the  world '  is 
but  half  the  truth.  Miat  which  mourns  or  meilitates 
among  the  tombs;  the  higher  meaning  of  culture 
IS  also  nearer  its  primitive  sense,  which  finds  in 
the  past  not  only  fruit  but  sewl,  and  so  prepares 
for  a  coming  spring,  a  future  harvest." 

CIVICS  AS  A  SCIENCE 

The  great  and  numerous  subjects  connoted  by 
the  term  Civics  are  of  quite  sufficient  importance 
to  constitute  a  department  of   instruction  and 
investigation   in   our   universities.     If  business 
men   have   found    it   wise   to   found   university 
departments   for   the  scientific   study   of   Com- 
merce, it  is  at  least  of   equal  importance  that 
Civics  should  also  find  its  place  in  our  highest 
places  of  learning.     There  is  no  doubt  that  city 
surveys,  civic  exhibitions,  and  the  science  of  town 
planning,  are  generating  a  new  educational  move- 
ment in  Great  Hritain  and  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  Euroj)e,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  such  a  movement  pass  us  bv     Already  there 
is  a  School  of  (Uvics  in  Dublin,  there  is 'practi- 
cally another  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  outbreak  of 
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the  war  alone  prevente<l  a  ^reat  extension  of  the 
movement  in  Hirmingham,  Liverpool,  Newcastle 
ami  other  [.laces.  A  beginning  might  well  b«' 
niade  in  Canadian  nniversities,  until  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  demandtnl  greater  facilities  by 
the  establishment  of  it-..o\vships  in  Civics,  linked 
to  the  present  departments  of  Economics. 

The  study  of  Civics  should  thus  proceed  on  two 
lines.    First,  for  the  training  of  experts  in  city 
surveys,  town  planning,  administration,  and  fin- 
ance; and  secondly,  for  the  arousing  of  the  civic 
consciousness,  by  inducing  all  citizens  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  bett<?rment  of   their  own 
municipality.   Out  of  this  interest,  through  much 
publicity  in  the  press,  through  exhibitions,  and 
through  meetings  for  discussion,  arises  the  idea 
of  the  personal  service  of  the  citizen  to  his  city, 
and  thus  by  progi-essive  steps  to  the  service  Tif 
the    State.     This  war,  the  most  titanic  of   all 
struggles  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  is  a 
conflict  between  two  eternally  warring  spirits: 
Autocracy  and  Democracy.      Despite  our  deep 
faith  in  Democracy,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
It  has  not  yet  finally  proved  its  power  to  survive 
The  mere  winning  of  the  war  will  not  in  itself 
be  conclusive  proof;    there  is  more  to  be  won 
Democracy  nnist  win  the  souls  of  men  from  the 
absorbing  pursuit  of  selfish  ends  to  the  idea  of 
personal  service,  to  the  other  man,  to  the  civic 
community,  to  the  state. 

Under  favourable  conditions  there  are  always 
plenty  of  men  and  women  willing  to  serve  the 
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communitj.     So  far  as  tho  governmont  of  our 

cities  18  (.onrf.rno(l  it  must  be  admittod  that  the 

iriwi8<lorn  of  past  legislation  has  been  a  fatal 

nD.lrance  to  individual  civic  service.    Municipal 

aws  should  make  it  easy  rather  than  difficult  for 

tlie  best  and  most  honourtnl  citizens  to  find  their 

greatest  satisfaction  in  civic  service.    At  present 

the  best  men  will  not  come  forward  to  serve  the 

citj  in  anv  official  capacity,  as  representatives 

knn    r/'^''^  '•     '^^'^''  ^"  ^   "'""«'•  «f  common 
knowledge    upon    which    it   is    unnecessarv   to 
enlarge.    Yearly  elections,  the  ward  system  'pat 
ronage    these  are  the  three  main  evils  of   our 
present  system.    Towns  and  cities  in  Ontario  are 
governed  under  a  Municipal  Act  that  is  hal?  a 
century  behind  the  times.    In  the  average  Cana 
dian  town  and  city  the  government  is  conducted 
by  a  body  of  men  constantly  changing,  in  fact 
subject  to  possible  complete  yearl  v  change.   These 
men  are  elected  to  represent  specified  local  sec 
tions  each  jealous  of  it«  personal  interests,  and 
therefore  subject  to  strong  and  continuous  local, 
political  pressure.    They  are  almost  alwavs  men 
immersed  m  private  business  affairs,  who  there- 
fore give  to  the  city  the  fag  ends  of   time  and 
thought     \  et  into  the  hands  of  such  a  f>odv  are 
conhdtHl  not  only  civic  legislation,  but  also  all 
the  intensely  absorbing  matters  of  civic  a.lminis- 
tration.     Even  if  the  city  council  were  solelv  a 
legislative  body,  our  present  system  of  annual 
elections   would    be   fatal    to   real    constructive 
progress.     Rut  when  administration  is  added  to 
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legislation  under  these  conditions,  the  result  is 
confusion,  enormous  waste,  financial  loss  and 
strain,  high  taxation,  and,  worst  of  all,  intense 
apathy  and  the  obliteration  of  civic  pride,  the 
absence  of  community  spirit,  and  the  decay  of 
ideals  of  social  service. 

Evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
municipal  election  returns.  The  Mayor  of  Win- 
nipeg recently  said  :  *'  Typical  indifference  is  dis- 
played in  Winnipeg  by  the  fact  that  only  on  rare 
occasions  have  we  had  more  than  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  resident  qualifie«l  votes  polled  at  an  election, 
and  on  one  o<'casion  when  a  by-law  was  submitted 
to  the  people  for  a  new  water  supply,  involving 
the  expenditure  of  113,000,000,  only  eleven  per 
cent,  of  the  qualified  electors  turned  out  to  vote  for 
or  against  it."  Similar  evidence  is  afforded  by  the 
Hureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  Toronto,  which 
stated  in  a  recent  bulletin  that  iu  the  election  of 
191()  only  three  votes  out  of  a  possible  seven  were 
cast  in  the  contest  for  mayor,  two  of  seven  for 
controllers,  and  four  out  of  nineteen  for  alder- 
men. The  same  apathy  is  in  evidence  in  most  of 
our  large  civic  centres. 

DIVORCE    OF   ADMINISTRATION    FROM    LEGISL\TION 

The  basic  principle  that  lies  at  the  root  of 
municipal  reform  is  the  divorce  of  administra- 
ti(m  from  legislation.  It  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  governs  the  conduct  of  every  great 
business  organization.  The  railway  corporation 
has  its  board  of  directors  who  visualize  its  future, 
direct  its  policy  and  make  its  laws.    These  art 
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carried  into  cflfect  by  its  variouH  dtpartnipnial 
managors,  wliost'  positioiiH  arc  iMTinancntly 
secured  to  them,  on  the  single  ooiulition  of  effl- 
cieney.  It  is  the  same  with  our  banks  and  other 
financial  bodies,  and  with  our  numufatturing 
companies.  Similar  principles  povern  the  eon- 
duct  of  all  large  business  enteiprises,  both  whole- 
sale and  retail.  One  set  of  men  to  plan,  to  sur- 
vey, to  exercise  vision  for  tlic  future;  another  set 
of  men  to  make  a  life-work  of  administration. 
The  council,  the  head,  the  heart,  the  eyes,  of  the 
city ;  the  administrative  bo<lv,  the  hands  and  the 
feet. 

Municipal  government  in  Canadian  towns  and 
cities  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  bwause  of   the 
apathy  of  the  greater  half  of  enfranchised  citizens, 
and  because  the  men  l)est  fitted  for  eivic  affairs 
decline  to  take  part  in  them.     It  is  possible  to 
induce  such  men  to  change  their  attitude  towards 
civic  activities  by  making  these  attractive.     If 
the  city  council  were  solely  a  legislative  body,  as 
is  practically  the  case  in  the  best  governed  cities 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  European  continent, 
and  if   the  present  8y8t<'ra  of   annual  elections 
were  changed,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
bringing  forward  the  best  type  of  citizen  for  the 
honourable  work  of  a  "  city  father."    What  has 
driven  good  men  out  of    municipal  politics  is 
abuse  in  the  ward  and  in  the  press,  by  the  ward- 
gang  and  the  presp-gang — that  and  the  evils  of 
the  patronage  system  which  permeates  our  whole 
political  life,  in  the  municipalities  and  in  our 
Provincial  and  Dominion  Parliaments. 
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If  we  wore  able  to  say  to  the  men  we  really 
wished  to  see  in  civic  life:  Yr  ,  a-e  asked  to  give 
tune  and  thought  to  the  up.  lilding  of  this  citv 
bv  becoming  a  member  of  its  legislature.     You 
will  be  elected  for  three  years,  bv  the  city  at 
large     lou  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  matters 
of  administration  in  any  department;  vou  will 
not  be  troubled  with  any  question  of  patronage. 
The  city  needs  the  benefit  of  your  ability  and 
experience  in  guiding  its  policies,  in  controlling 
ite  expenditures,  in  guarding  against  waste,  in 
protecting  its  health  and  providing  for  the  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  the  citizens,  in  planning 
for  Its  future  development.     There  is  no  doubt 

th^nl  h'  r'"^^  ""^  '"'^  ^"  ^PP^^^-  These  are 
things  that  every  good  citizen  would  feel  hon- 
oured in  being  asked  to  undertake.  For  such 
things  he  would  be  willing  to  make  sacrifice  of 
time  and  even  of  his  private  interests. 

Divorce  of  administration  from  legislation  The 
city  council  to  supervise,  to  plan,  to  legislate ;  and 
a  paid  body  of  men  to  carry  into  effect  the  will  of 
the  council. 

CIVIC  NOSTRUMS 

In  the  last  two  decades  many  plans  have  been 
suggest*^!  for  the  more  efficient  management  of 
cities.  The  United  States  has  led  the  way  by  the 
adoption  of  various  forms  of  government  by  com- 
mission, and  some  Canadian  cities  are  attempt- 
ing to  follow  this  lead.  In  despair  of  its  present 
system,  the  City  of  Montreal  is  now  proposing  to 
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put  its  affairs  into  the  hands  of  a  commission, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a 
course,  in  a  great  emergency.  There  is  also  the 
plan  of  a  city  manager,  which  rests  the  control  of 
administration  in  single  hands.  Any  or  all  of 
these  methods  may  prove  temporarily  successful. 
They  originated  with  the  City  of  Galveston,  which 
found  itself  in  desperate  straits  after  its  partial 
destruction  in  1900  by  a  great  storm.  Commis- 
sion government  was  then  founded  as  an  emer- 
gency measure,  and  that  so  far  is  its  chief  value 
in  the  sphere  of  civic  government. 

No  scheme  of  government  can  ever  secure  a 
permanent  place  in  a  free  democracy  that  is  out 
of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  its  institutions.  No 
free  people  will  ever  consent  to  abrogate  their 
inalienable  right  to  control  their  own  affairs,  be 
they  civic  or,  in  the  wider  sense,  political.  It  is 
of  the  genius  of  our  people  to  act  through  their 
chosen  representatives.  The  referendum,  the  ini- 
tiative and  the  recall  are  modern  devices,  which 
have  their  uses,  but  which  have  also,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  clearly  defined  dangers.  Propor- 
tional representation  is  in  a  different  category. 
But  a  further  stage  in  the  evolution  of  democracy 
must  be  reached  before  we  are  ready  to  abandon 
the  principle  of  government  by  elected  represen- 
tatives. 

In  any  event  the  problems  of  the  modern  city 
require  for  their  solution  much  more  than  a  body 
of  administrators.  Such  a  body  lives  and  moves 
and  acts  in  the  present.     Its  chief  function  is 
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management;  it  is  occiipiod  with  the  details  of 
daily  business,  and  finds  itself  fully  employed 
with  the  i)roper  running  of  a  vast  machine.  The 
city  council  is  composed  of  the  i)ersonal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  citizens.  To  apply  the  good  old 
English  civic  phrase  in  the  largest  way,  it  is  the 
peuj)le's  "  Watch  romniittee."  Its  functions  are 
to  know  the  various  phases  of  the  city's  life,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  that  life,  to  guard  the 
interests  of  all  classes,  especially  the  interests  of 
those  least  able  to  protect  their  own.  Its  func- 
tion is  to  conduct  the  citv's  survev,  not  once  but 
many  times;  to  direct  its  town  planning;  to  make 
provision  for  future  growth  and  further  uplift; 
and  finally  to  legislate.  These  are  avenues  of 
effort  sutficient  to  employ  the  time  and  energy 
of  the  most  active  body  of  city  councillors,  and 
they  embrace  all  that  should  be  asked  of  men 
who  give  their  services  voluntarily  to  the  city; 
for,  of  course,  they  would  be  unpaid.  The  joy  of 
service  such  as  is  suggested  is  that  it  is  freely 
given. 


A  NEW  PROFESSION    Oi    CIVIC  ADMINISTRATORS 

With  the  divorce  of  administration  from  legis- 
lation there  would  arise  a  new  profession,  that  of 
Civic  Science,  which  would  offer  to  educated  citi- 
zens an  b  nourable  career.  Our  universities  can- 
not long  delay  the  consideration  of  providing 
such  a  course  of  training  for  their  students. 
These  specialists  would  be  needed  in  every  town 
and  city.    In  the  smaller  municipalities  two  or 
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throo  suoh  mon  could  do  the  work  of  civic  iiKin;ifrf- 
raent,  under  the  general  ovcrsijilit  of  tln>  council. 
Probably  a  civil  eiifiinoor,  a  solicitor  and  a  ti-caw- 
urer  would  suffice.  As  soon  as  the  council  ])assed 
the  necessary  legislation,  all  the  details  of  admin- 
istration would  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  these 
men,  who  mif^ht  be  called  controllers,  or  adminis- 
trators, or  commissioners.  They  would,  i\^'  a 
body,  make  contracts,  employ  labour,  appoint 
foremen  or  managers,  and  be  held  strictly 
accountable  to  the  council  for  the  efficient  and 
economical  management  of  their  departments. 
The  engineer  would  be  over  all  public  works,  in 
construction  and  operation ;  the  solicitor  would 
be  at  the  head  of  all  general  business,  including 
that  of  the  city  clerk;  the  treasurer  would  man- 
age the  finances,  prepare  the  annual  budget,  and 
also  exercise  control  over  matters  of  assessment, 
until  we  evolve  something  approaching  a  scien- 
tific treatment  of  that  difficult  subject.  Efficiency 
of  administration  would  be  assisted  by  frequent 
publication  of  .eports  in  the  daily  press,  and 
perhaps  by  occasional  bulletins. 

In  our  larger  cities  the  present  Boards  of  Con- 
trol might  be  changeti  into  bodies  of  paid  admin- 
istrators appointed  by  the  city  council.  All 
appointments  might  be  made  for  periods  of  five, 
six,  or  seven  years,  with  assurance  of  renewal  on 
condition  of  fitness,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
pension  after  long  service.  A  large  city  would 
require  a  large  number  of  controllers,  one  for 
each  great  department  of  public  business.    The 
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number  would  vary  with  the  requirements,  as  is 
the  case  in  management  of  every  great  corpora- 
tion.   The  cost  of  such  a  board  of  administration 
would  be  great;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
long  run  there  would  be  economy  and  a  great  say- 
ing to  the  city,  through  continuity  of  direction 
and  control  of  wast€.    To  give  a  single  example. 
Dr.   Frank   D.   Adams,   of   McGill    University, 
recently  said :  "  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there 
is  no  city  in  North  America  which  has  a  proper 
map  of  its  own  territory.     When  a  tnnnel  was 
being  driven  through   Mount  Royal,  that  tne 
Canadian   Northern   Railway  might  reach   the 
centre  of  the  city,  a  sewer,  with  a  wooden  bottom, 
was  encountered.    The  contents  emptied  into  the 
tunnel  in  about  five  minutes,  causing  enormous 
damage.     In  the  City  of   Providence,  R.I.,  an 
uncharted  drain,  running  full,  waa  cut  seven 
times  by  a  new  tunnel.    Even  in  New  York  City 
a  new  subway  cut  an  unknown  drain,  six  feet  in 
diameter  and  in  full  operation."    T  -  is  a  mild 
instance  of  ineflBcient  management  under  present 
conditions. 


ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION 

The  subject  of  civic  assessment  has  been  men- 
tioned as  one  of  great  difficulty.  With  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  it  is  in  a  condition  of  chaos. 
Since  the  earliest  days  of  our  municipal  corpora- 
tions there  has  been  scarcely  any  improvement 
in  methods  of  assessment,  and  there  is  to-day  no 
uniform  attempt  to  treat  it  as  a  highly  technical 
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or  scientific  branch  of  municipal  government.  It 
is  somewhat  surprising  that  citizens  of  small 
means,  proprietors  of  small  holdings,  those  who 
live  on  stated  salaries,  and  wage-earners,  who 
form  the  mass  of  our  citizens,  should  not  long 
ago  have  been  stirred  up  to  demand  the  scientific 
direction  of  all  questions  of  assessment,  because 
it  is  they  who  most  feel  the  burden  of  taxation. 
It  is  here  that  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Civics  in  every  provincial  government  would 
be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  people.  Such  a 
department,  under  a  cabinet  minister,  might  well 
take  such  a  question  as  assessment  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  municipalities.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  assessment  of  property  by  independ- 
ent assessors.  At  the  present  time  no  two  muni- 
cipalities assess  property  on  a  uniform  scale. 
The  same  confusion  is  found  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  for 
example,  property  is  required  by  law  to  be 
assessed  at  one-third  of  its  value ;  but  in  practice 
real  property  in  Chicago  is  assessed  at  only  one- 
quarter  of  its  actual  value.  In  Los  Angeles  the 
law  requires  assessment  at  full  face  value,  but  in 
practice  it  is  less  than  half.  In  our  smaller  cities, 
towns  and  rural  municipalities  we  go  upon  the 
principle  that  anyone  with  a  common  school  e<iu- 
cation  is  fitted  to  become  an  assessor.  Modern 
authorities  are  convinced  that  the  whole  subject 
of  assessment  needs  special  study,  and  a  specially 
constituted  authoritative  bmly  of  specialists  to 
take  charge  of  it.    Why,  for  instance,  should  not 
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a  province  ho  dividod  into  districts,  embracing 
rural  and  urban  municipalities,  over  each  of 
which  there  would  be  an  assessment  board?  It  is 
unnecessary  to  have  yearly  assessments;  that 
method  is  out-of-date.  In  rural  districts  an 
assessment  every  three  or  four  years  would  be 
sufficient;  probably  the  same  method  would  suf- 
fice for  towns  and  cities,  with  suitable  provision 
for  retroactive  rates  on  buildings  erected  in  the 
interval,  and  even  for  taxation  of  the  unearned 
increment. 

Such  assessment  boards  would  learn  by  con- 
stant study  and  experience  how  to  deal  with 
many  questions  of  taxation  that  are  now  on  a 
very  unsatisfactory  footing.  Taxation  of  occu- 
pied land  and  vacant  land;  buildings;  corpora- 
tions ;  personal  property ;  business ;  income — all 
have  yet  to  be  scientifically  co-ordinated  by 
expert  method.  Take  the  single  instance  of 
income.  The  citizen  who  has  a  stated  salary  pays 
the  full  tax  with  which  it  is  chargeable.  The 
professional  or  business  man  whose  income  varies 
has  the  opportunity  to  understate  the  amount 
justly  taxable.  In  spite  of  every  precaution 
there  is  in  Europe,  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
Canada  a  vast  amount  of  dodging  of  income  tax. 
One  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  If  a  citizen  pays 
taxes  on  real  estate  that  he  can  sell  for  |10,000, 
but  which  is  assessed  for  |5,000,  he  pays  will- 
ingly ;  but  if  his  income  is  |10,000  he  feels  the 
pinch  of  paying  on  the  full  amount  while  enjoy- 
ing a  fifty  per  cent,  discount  on  his  real  estate 
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taxes.  It  is  a  question  nettling  investigation  and 
experiment  by  expert  assessment  boards,  whetiier 
it  would  not  be  at  once  jusier,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  profitable,  to  assess  incomes,  that  is 
the  wages  of  personal  labour,  at  a  lower  rate  than 
real  property. 

THE  TRUE  FUNCTIONS  OF  A  CITY  COUNCIL 

When  the  work  of  civic  administration  is  fin- 
ally separated  from  that  of  legislation,  then  the 
city  council  will  be  set  free  to  perform  for  its 
citizens  a  higher  form  of  service.  Released  from 
the  serving  of  tables,  it  would  be  the  supreme 
function  of  city  fathers  to  render  into  the  con- 
crete the  ideals  of  civic  life  and  well-being.  Lord 
Bryce  has  well  said :  "  There  is  no  influence  in 
any  community  more  potent  and  powerful  for  the 
accomplishment  of  good  than  that  of  the  business 
men  unselfishly  banded  together  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the  entire 
citizenship."  That  is  a  true  vision  of  the  aims 
of  the  city  council.  That  these  aims  have  not 
hitherto  been  realized  ic  Canadian  city  govern- 
ment is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  made 
the  conditions  impossible.  We  have  cabined  and 
confined  our  city  councillors  to  the  performance 
of  petty  duties,  under  conditions  that  have  denied 
to  us  the  service  of  the  men  best  equipped  for 
civic  service. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  our  most  enlightened  cities 
progressive  ideas,  and  attempts  at  reform  and 
readjustment,  come  from  the  banding  together  of 
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private  citizenH  to  i)orforni  what  are  the  real 
functions  of  the  chosen  representativeH  of  the 
people.  The  city  council  is  the  legislative  body. 
It  shonld  be  composed  of  men  able  and  free  to 
conduct,  with  the  nwessary  e.Tjiert  help,  their 
own  investi^Mtions  into  all  matters  i>ertaininj;  to 
the  city's  life  and  welfare.  It  should  conduct 
the  Civic  Survev;  it  should  be  its  own  Bureau  of 
Municip.al  Research  ;  it  should  be  the  Town  Plan- 
ning body ;  it  should  be  the  city's  League  of  Civic 
Improvement.  It  should  be,  by  origination  or 
adoption,  the  source  and  fountain  of  every  good 
thing  that  reaches  towards  perfection  of  civic 
life,  civic  activities,  civic  environment.  It  should 
be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for,  and  ever  ready 
to  utilize,  the  wisdom  and  enterprise  of  private 
citizens.  This  is  no  mere  idle  dream  of  the  ideal 
city  council.  It  is  an  accomplished  fact  in  many 
of  the  best  governed  cities  of  the  world. 

It  is  only  when  a  city's  legislators  are  freed 
from  all  details  of  administration  that  they  are 
able  to  take  wide  views  of  all  that  goes  to  make 
a  city  contented  and  prosperous.  The  prosper- 
ous are  usually,  aa  to  their  civic  life,  contented. 
The  discontented  are  those  who  see  little  prospect 
of  becoming  prosperous.  Hence  the  undertone  of 
envy  and  hatred  that  is  often  the  real  cause  of 
strikes  and  mob  violence.  The  going  wage  gen- 
erally leaves  nothing  over  that  may  make  for 
what  the  wage-earner  considers  prosperity.  The 
well -managed  city  can  do  much  to  alleviate  dis- 
content among  its  mass  of  citizens  by  making 
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many  of  the  coiulitioiiH  of  life  easy  for  them. 
There  is  no  jjreater  duty  devolving;  upon  the  city 
council,  if  it  would  live  up  to  itH  opportunities, 
than  that  of  niakinj;  the  city  a  cheap  place  to 
live  in. 


PUBLIC  UTILITIES  AND  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP 

It  is  impoHsible,  within  the  compass  of  this 
essay,  to  go  adequately  into  the  economies  of 
city  management.  Two  factors  may,  however,  bt* 
mention<'d.  One  is  the  control  of  public  utilities. 
In  the  pa«t  it  has  been  the  general  rule  to  let  the 
profit-earning  utilities  fall  into  private  hands, 
while  those  which  are  a  charge  upon  the  city's 
revenues  are  under  civic  control.  It  would  be 
diflScult  to  estimate  the  loss  to  civic  treasuries 
which  has  resulted  from  this  sacrifice  of  public 
interests.  While  there  has  been  a  considerable 
awakening  in  recent  years  to  the  possibilities  of 
revenue-producing  utilities,  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  order  that  our  cities  may  earn  for  their 
people  a  just  return  upon  what  is  really  the  capi- 
tal investment  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  The 
other  factor  is  municipal  ownership,  on  which 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Profes- 
sional economists  are  for  the  moment  against  it. 
Probably  the  main  reason  why  municipal  owner- 
ship has  hitherto  been  inefficient  and  wasteful  is 
that  we  have  as  yet  paid  no  attention  to  the  train- 
ing of  a  class  of  civic  administrators.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  inherent 
weakness  in  civic  administration  of  utilitie.«?  as  a 
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Nvstcrii.  The  «'X|»<'ii..n(('  of  Hritiuli  ami  Kiii-opoan 
ritics  in  all  (lie  other  way.  What  we  lack  is  a 
tlM)i<)ii;,'hly  tiainc*!  IxmIv  of  iimnuipal  cxpci-tH. 
This  wt'caii  obtain  only  thron^ih  our  univt'rHiti<'s 
an.l  h\  thcrstahlisluncnt  <tf  ically  compivhcnsive 
nnmicipal  <l('i>art:'u'iit.s  in  our  provincial  legisla- 
tures. In  the  ineantinie,  the  intj'ivsts  of  tin; 
pcoj.le  demand  that  city  t'ouncils  should  seek  to 
ol>tain  closer  control  of  all  public  utilities,  so 
thai  the  city  treasuries  may  no  longer  be  deprived 
of  revenues  that  belong  to  those  who  create  them. 

THE  CITY  AS  LAND-OWNER 

Not  the  least  of  the  functions  of  the  city  coun- 
cil is  that  of  conserving  the  property  and  increas- 
ing the  corporate  wt'alth  of  the  city.  There  is 
n«»tliing  that  appeals  so  strongly  to  intending 
citizens,  or  arouses  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  all  members  of  a  community,  as  low  taxation. 
It  is  the  piling  up  of  civic  debt  with  a  steadily 
incieasing  tax-rate  that  is  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  apathy  and  active  discontent.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  loss  of  earned  wealth 
arises  from  the  exploitation  of  outlying  lands  by 
private  speculators.  The  unearned  increment  in 
the  value  of  lands  adjacent  to  a  city  is  created 
by  the  joint  labour  and  enterprise  of  the  whole 
b(>(ly  of  citizens.  To  them  it  properly  belongs. 
It  iy  one  of  the  few  possible  means  of  increasing 
the  corporate  wealth  of  the  city.  I'et  we  take  no 
ni(|asures  to  preserve  it  for  the  peop^,  but  allow 
private  individuals  to  build  up  huge  fortunes  by 
what  is  virtually  robbery  of  the  public  domain. 
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How  tlo  the  Ix'st  niaiiiij,'«'<l  vhum  of  t]\o  world 
(leal  with  Hiicli  a  matin'  in  tlicm  tlu'  rity  coan 
oil  is  coiiHtantly  watching  tlu'  city*"  jjrowth  and 
Hurvcyin;,'  its  Hiinoiindin^r.s.  Whrii  tht'  tinu-  id 
ripe,  it  buys  in  the  open  market  property  that 
Avill  eveutually  come  within  the  city  limits.  Tliis 
land  is  surveye«l  for  streets,  sewage,  water  sup- 
ply, illumination  and  street  railway  traftic.  These 
improvements  are  made  as  they  are  needed.  Then 
the  city  sells  the  sub-divided  lots  at  the  enhanced 
value,  and  the  increase  goes  into  the  city  treas- 
ury. Until  we  learn  that  the  private  exploita- 
tion of  the  unearned  increment  is  a  crime  ajjainst 
the  city,  we  cannot  b«'  said  to  have  mastered  the 
first  principles  of  the  conservation  of  civic  wealth. 

The  experience  of  English  and  European  cities 
in  their  etlorts  for  civic  improvement  poes  to 
prove  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  every  city  to 
own  much  of  its  land.  Many  of  the  French  cities 
are  large  land-owners.  The  German  cities  have 
gone  farther  than  any  others  in  this  direction. 
The  City  of  Frankfort  owns  12,800  acres  within 
the  corporation— over  half— and  3,800  acres  out- 
side ;  Berlin  owns  39,000  acres ;  Munich  13,600. 
Mannheim  owns  over  half  the  land  within  the  city 
limits.  A  few  years  ago  Ulm  owned  three-fifths 
of  its  land;  now  it  owns  four-fifths.  Since  the 
rise  of  the  town  planning  movement  in  England 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  advantages  of 
municipal  ownership  of  land.  A  report  on  the 
town  planning  schemes  of  Greater  Birmingham 
says:  "It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  town  planning  will  only  be  partially  success- 
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fnl  mitil  the  corporation  owns  the  land. 
Ownership  of  land  not  only  disposes  of  difficulties 
with  rejrard  to  town  planning  schemes,  but  also 
assures  that  the  community  will  get  the  full  bene- 
fit of  itH  work  and  expenditure  in  years  to  come. 
•     •     .     Another  drivinj?  force  will  be  the  con- 
stantly increasing  pressure  of  the  rates  and  the 
search  for  fresh  means  of  income.    All  schemes 
of  land  valuation  and  taxation  are  merely  an 
attempt  to  get  at  the  increased  value  of  "^land 
created  by  the  activities  of  the  communitv,  but 
no  scheme  is  so  perfect  or  complete  as  the  actual 
control  of  the  land  itself.    Hence,  by  one  means 
and  another,  we  are  slrwly  being  driven  to  face 
the  problem  of  land  purchase." 

Apart  from  questions  of  economic  and  other- 
wise efficient  city  Pianngemeut,  there  is  another 
advantage  m  the  municipal  ownership  of  land 
and  that  is  in  the  housing  of  the  poor.  The  latest 
trend  in  civic  betterment  is  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  "garden  cities."  If  the  city  owned  the 
land  It  would  be  no  diOcult  matter  to  lay  out 
districts  for  working-men's  cottages,  with  open 
garden  areas  instead  of  unsightly  back  fences, 
with  plenty  of  beauty  spots  and  breathing  spaces 
and  attainable  at  a  low  cost.  ' 

THE  CITIZEN  AND  CIVIC  SERVICE 

Efforts  for  the  better  government  of  Canadian 
towns  and  cities  must  come  from  within.  It  is  a 
healthy  sign  that  in  many  places  a  beginning  has 
been  made.    But  people  are  slow  to  be  aroused  to 
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combinod  action,  where  the  objects  aimed  at  are 
chiefly  altruistic.  It  remains  for  the  finer  8i)irita 
in  the  community,  men  and  women  of  vision  and 
large  sympathy,  to  stir  the  people  to  an  active 
interest  in  projects  of  general  beneficence.  It  is 
work  upon  which  the  churches  might  well  unite. 
After  all,  the  ideal  city  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision 
was  to  be  a  city  upon  earth,  a  city  of  men  and 
women,  living  out  their  lives  under  ideal  condi- 
tions ;  the  city  that  twenty  centuries  later  we  are 
still  dimly  trying  to  visualize. 

The  civic  conscience  is  slowly  awaking  to  the 
call  of  social  service.  Already  it  has  set  on  foot 
many  activities  that  make  for  better  social  con- 
ditions than  civilization  has  yet  known.  So  far 
the  tendency  has  been  to  attack  evils  that  lie 
upon  the  surface.  These  are  often  effects  which 
have  their  causes  deep  down  in  the  life  of  the 
community.  To  deal  effectively  with  these  causes 
requires  the  whole-hearted  service  of  large  num- 
bers of  leading  men  and  women  in  every  city.  To 
them  at  this  time  the  call  comes  with  an  insist- 
ency that  cannot  be  ignored.  The  duty  of  the 
service  of  the  individual  to  the  city  is  no  new 
ideal  for  modern  democracy.  It  was  finely  set 
forth  by  Plato  over  two  thousand  years  ago; 
though  now  perhaps  it  appeals  to  us  with  fresh 
emphasis : 

"  When  they  have  reached  the  age  of  fifty,  those 
who  have  come  through  successfully,  and  have 
gained  all  the  prizes  in  practical  life  and  in 
thought,  will  now  be  led  towards  their  goal ;  and 
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compelled  to  lift  up  the  soul's  eye  to  the  Source 
of  Light,  and  seeing  the  Very  Good,  will  use  it 
for  an  example  to  set  in  order,  each  in  turn,  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  his  own  city,  and  his  neigh- 
bour's, meanwhile  himself  spending  the  greater 
part  of  hif  time  in  thought.  But,  when  his  turn 
comes,  he  will  labour  at  politics,  and  become  a 
magistrate  for  the  city's  sake,  not  as  an  honour, 
but  as  a  necessary  duty.  And  so,  and  not  before, 
when  they  have  trained  a  succession  of  other  men 
of  like  character,  and  have  left  them  in  their 
places,  to  be  guardians  in  their  stead,  they  will 
withdraw  to  the  Isles  of  the  Blest,  there  to  dwell ; 
and  we  shall  make  the  City  set  up  tombs  to  them 
and  services  as  unto  canonized  saints,  if  Delphi 
permit;  or,  if  not,  as  at  least  to  men  of  saintly 
and  divine  nature. 

" '  You  have  finished  off  your  Governors  in  fine 
style,  Socrates,  with  your  Sculptoi-'s  chisel.' 

"'And  Governesses,  too,  Glaucon,'  I  said. 
*  You  are  not  to  imagine  that  anything  I  have 
said  refers  to  men  more  than  to  women.* " 

J.  O.  Miller. 
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INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMORTALITY 


The  thought  of  our  i>a8t  years  In  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benediction;   not  Indeed 
For  that  which  Is  most  worthy  to  be  blest; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest. 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his  breast:  — 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  Bong  of  thanks  and  praise; 


But  for  those  first  affections, 

Those  shadowy  recollections 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence;   truths  that  wake 

To  perish  never; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavour. 

Nor  man  nor  boy. 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  Joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy! 

Hence  In  a  season  of  calm  weather. 
Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 

Which  brought  us  hither. 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore. 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

W.   Wordsworth. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  RELIGIOUS  FAITH 


Many  and  varied  are  the  opinions  held  regard- 
ing the  future  of  religion.  Widespread  is  the 
somewhat  paradoxical  view  that  whilst  church 
membership  and  church  attendance  are  every- 
where decreasing,  the  age  is  by  no  means  irreli- 
gious, but  that  there  are  many  indications  of  a 
deep-seated  need  and  yearning  for  something 
that  religion  alone  can  supply.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  feeling  abroad,  which  it  is  to  be 
acknowletlged  finds  expression  within  as  well  as 
without  the  fold,  that  the  old  forms  of  the  church 
are  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  their  environment. 
The  new  wine  of  our  age  cannot  be  contained  in 
the  old  wineskins. 

We  are  wont  to  describe  our  period  as  a  time 
of  transition.  But  we  must  remember  that  all 
times  are  times  of  transition.  Human  life  is 
never  for  a  moment  stationary  whether  we  think 
of  the  individual  or  the  community.  New  aspects 
of  life,  new  points  of  view,  are  as  continuously 
coming  into  the  horizon  of  experience  as  new 
scenery  meets  the  on-flowing  river.  Yet  as  the 
waters  of  the  river  may  flow  for  many  miles 
with  a  placid,  almost  imperceptible  movement, 
and  then  rush  rapidly  on  for  a  space,  so  the 
development  of  human  life,  with  it«  concomitant 
changes,  is  more  obvious  at  one  period  than  at 
another.  It  is  in  such  a  period  of  rapid  change 
we  are  living,  and  the  process  is  likely  to  be 
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accolerated  by  the  war,  and  it  is  not  to  bo  sup- 
posed that  reliffioiiH  conditions  will  be  exempt 
from  the  process. 

The  word  relijjion  is  often  iised  in  different 
senses,  with  consequent  confusion  of  mind.     In 
the  following  paj^es  it  is  used  in  its  widest  sense 
as  including  three  more  or  less  distinct  things, 
viz. :  ( 1 )  The  personal  experience  of  communion 
with   God;     (2)    theology,   or   the   intellectual 
formulations  of  such  exi)erience,  and    (3)    the 
Church,  or  the  social  expression  of  religion  in 
common  worship.    In  discussing,  therefore,  the 
outlook  for  religion,  we  shall  have  in  mind  each 
of  these  three  departments  of  religious  life,  for 
the  ideally  perfect  religion  would  include  per- 
sonal experience,  theology,  and  the  Church.     I 
shall,  however,  try  to  make  it  clear  at  every  point 
in  the  discussion  which  of   these  three  depart- 
ments is  under  discussion.     The  object  of  the 
paper,  then,  will  be  to  survey  the  present  situa- 
tion and  to  discuss  the  conditions  upon  which 
religion  may  adapt  itself  to  the  changing  circum- 
stances of  our  times. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  NEW  ERA 

It  will  scarcely  be  questioned  that  there  is 
to-day  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
state  of  religion,  and  yet  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  clergy,  of  all  denominations,  were 
ever  before  such  a  right  living,  sincere  and 
devoted  body  of  men.     There  is  much  activity 
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displaypd  in  congrofjafions;  inniimorablo  confor- 
encoa  are  held  in  which  every  phase  of  reli}iion 
is  discussed.  New  schemes,  revivals,  missions, 
courses  of  sermons,  elaborate  or  popular  music, 
advertising;,  are  all  in  turn  or  to;;ether  trienl, 
with  results  that  are,  on  the  whole,  disappointing. 
In  spite  of  everything;,  the  churches  are  felt  to 
\h^  wanting;  in  healthy  vitality.  Their  feverish 
enerj;y  is  re};arded  as  a  pathoh)};ical  symptom.  It 
testifies  to  the  inditlerence  of  larj;e  masses  of  the 
people  in  every  walk  of  life.  In  certain  quarters 
the  churches  meet  with  severest  criticism.  The 
intellectual  element  in  our  society  rej;ard8  the 
churches  as  almost  hopelessly  out  of  date.  The 
masses  regard  the  church  as  in  the  main  a  kind 
of  club  or  society  for  the  well-to-do,  and,  in  some 
countries,  as  the  opponent  of  social  progress. 
The  popular  newspapers  give  the  smallest  pos- 
sible space  to  reports  of  church  meetings,  and 
give  even  that  little  grudgingly,  because  they 
know  that  the  great  body  of  their  readers  care 
little  or  nothing  about  the  questions  discussetl  at 
such  gatherings. 

Yet  I  believe  there  is  no  active  opposition  to 
the  Church.  The  clergy  are  res[)ected.  There 
may  be  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  a  clergj'- 
raan's  work  is  not  "  a  man's  job,"  but  of  any  deep- 
seated  hostility  or  contempt  there  are  but  few 
signs.  All  the  more  reason  is  there  to  ask  the 
question,  ''  What  are  the  roots  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion  within  and  without  the  Church   to-day?" 
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The  most  jfcnoral  answoi-  Hnf;j;»'Ht<*<l  to  this  quos- 
tio.i  is  that  the  Hcfoniu'd  ('hurrh  of  to-day  is 
not  KutTicicntly  adapted  to  itH  environment.  It« 
forms  of  tl)on}?lit,  its  modes  of  worship,  its  out- 
niwk  and  attittide  are  those  of  the  lonj^-past  Refor- 
mation period.  Hut  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
nrued  that  we  an*  not  living  in  that  perio<l.  One 
result  of  this  general  failure  of  the  Church  to 
adapt  itself  to  its  environment  is  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  about  many  of  the  doctrines  confi- 
dently proclaimed  from  the  ]>ulpit  or  expressed 
in  the  service.  Now,  uncertainty  is  fatal  to  the 
enthusiasm  which  is  the  life  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  is  weighed  down  with  traditions,  which 
are  as  much  traditions  of  the  elders  and  as  injuri- 
ous to  her  progressive  life  as  those  which  our 
Lord  denounced  in  His  day.  Consequently  the 
thoughtful  man  tends,  in  ever-growing  numbers, 
quietly  to  «lrop  out  of  the  Church.  He  makes  no 
fuss  about  it.  He  does  not  even  care  enough 
about  the  Church  to  try  to  help  forward  the  work 
of  its  adaptation  to  environment.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  he  regards  the  Church  as  hopelessly 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  all  sorts  of  out-worn 
symbols,  ''"hirty-nine  Articles,  Westminster  Con- 
fessions, .md  the  like,  which  voice  the  conceptions 
of  the  sixteenth,  but  emphatically  not  of  the 
twentieth,  century.  Thus  arises  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Church,  or  indifference  to  it  arising  out 
of  the  conviction  that,  in  spite  of  the  money  given 
to  it  and  the  congregations  that  attend  it,  the 
Church  is  not  leading  or  inspiring  the  age.  Thence 
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conu's  the  cpv  tliiit  \v«'  arc  livlii};  in  a  "  New  Era," 
and  that  the  Chnrch  must  shape  her  message  to 
its  needs. 

THE  NATURE  OF  FAITH 

We  are  dealini:  \vit!i  "The  Outlook  for  Reli- 
jrious  Faitli,"  and  it  must  >X'  cleai-ly  uiulerstoo<l 
that  relijfjous  experience  and  religious  (•re<MlH  are 
both  'iiatters  of  faith.  There  is  a  stasje  in  the 
(l.velopment  of  men  when  the  appeal  to  faith  is 
despise*!.  The  youth  Just  be<,'inninj;  to  think  for 
him.self  catches  up,  with  not  unnatural  pride  in 
his  hnddiufj:  intellect,  some  such  taj;  as  "  I  won't 
Iwlieve  anvthinj;  I  cannot  prove,''  or  ''We  are 
livinjf  in  the  Af;e  of  Reason,  not  in  the  Dark  Asfes 
of  Faith,"  He  asks,  therefore,  for  ju-oof.  If  he 
is  a  reliiriously-mind(Ml  youth  he  he<'omes  inter- 
ested in  the  arfruments  of  philosophy  or  the  coti- 
clusions  of  the  IIi«,'her  Critics,  and  is  pretty  sure 
to  find  that  his  looked-for  complete  demonstration 
of  reli};ion  is  not  forthcomiu};.  Disappointment 
awaits  the  man  who  seeks  to  base  his  reli}i;ious 
life  upon  the  sin«,de  foun<lation  of  Intellectual 
proof.  Rut  later  on,  often  in  response  to  felt 
needs,  the  enquirin};  youth  reopens  the  question 
of  faith,  and  a  wider  e.\p<'rience  and  analysis  of 
life  show  him  that  virtually  all  the  most  impor- 
tant thiujjs  of  life  rest  upon  a  basis  not  of 
demonstrated  truth  but  of  conviction  or  faith. 
The  man  who  makes  an  investment  does  so  on 
jrrounds  of  faith,  not  of  demonstration.  He 
chooses    his   doctor    or   his   lawyer   on    similar 
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UroiindH.      Tic  NclectH  tlic  partictilar  Htcamship 
line  hv  wliirh  to  cross  the  ocean  upon  the  samo 
principU'  of  faith.    There  \»  indeed  no  other  way. 
He  cannot  l»e  (juite  sure  of  his  bank,  or  of  his 
lawyer's  or  his  doctor's  opinion,  or  of  his  steam- 
boat's security.     He  tinds  that  he  is  living'  in  a 
world  of  such  a  kind  that  every  day  he  is  com- 
pelled to  bn'ak  his  own  rule  to  believe  nothing 
he  cannot  i)rove.    The  hijjher  he  advances  in  the 
scale  of  human  experience  the  more  surely  is  he 
submitted  to  the  conditi(ms  of  faith.    Friendship 
is  in  tlu'  last  resort  based  upon  faith,  and  the 
best  hai»i)iness  that  comes  from  friendship  is  due 
to  this  fact.    It  is  the  joy  of  pivinj:  and  receiving 
confidence,  or  faith,   that  giNcs  its  blessing  to 
friendship,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  benediction 
of  marriage  is  proportionate  to  the  completeness 
and  the  unbrokenness  of  this  perfect  faith. 

Seeing,  then,  that  we  actually  live  in  a  world 
in  which  we  continually  do  and  must  act  upon 
faith,  it  ought  not  to  siirprise  us  that  faith  is 
the  ruling  word  in  religion.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
perfectly  clear  about  this  at  the  oitset  of  any 
l)rofitable  discussion  of  religion.  But  the  word 
faith  is  often  used  in  two  distinct  senses,  with 
not  merely  resultant  confusion,  but  much  injury 
to  the  Church.  Faith  per  se  is  really  a  kind  of 
faculty ;  it  is  the  power  of  being  convinced.  Con- 
viction is  something  far  more  than  assent.  A 
man's  whole  personality  is  involved  in  convic- 
tion. His  emotions,  his  intellect,  his  will,  are  all 
involved  in  the  deeper  convictious  and  especially 
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in  the  moral  convittionB  of  life.  Faith  wlien  it 
has  to  «1»)  with  a  person  in  near  akin  to  love.  It 
iw  a  confidence  which  leads  to  action,  which  influ- 
ences life,  which  craves  for  friendship.  Faith  in 
Christ,  as  the  Supreme  Guide  and  Master  of  Life, 
is,  in  its  intensest  experiences  an<l  activities,  the 
highest  possible  application  of  the  common  fac- 
ulty of  faith.  The  outlook  for  such  a  faith  must 
be  a  matter  of  deei)est  importance. 

But  this  use  of  the  word  faith  is  often  con- 
founded with  the  systematic  statement  which  we 
call  a  (Yeeil  or  Confession  of  Faith.     The  two 
things  are  related  but  by  no  means  identical. 
Faith  is  an  inner  experience.      The    Faith,    or 
Creetl,  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  content  of 
experience,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earliest 
creeds,  it  may  incln •^'  certain  historical  state- 
ments, or  statemei.       )elieved  to  be  historical. 
Now  it  is  perfectly  t.<'ar  that  a  statement  once 
believed  to  be  plain  history  may  in  time  come  to 
be  regarded,  either  as  unhistorical.  or  as  not  in 
strictness  belonging  at  all  to  the  hi.-^iorical  order. 
When  we  examine  attempts  to  state  in  logical 
form  the  contents  of  religious  experience,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  no  one  generation  can  give 
perfect,  expression  to  all  religious  experience,  for 
the  forms  in  which  we  express  religious  or  any 
other  inner  experience  are  sure  to  change  with 
advance  of  knowledge  or  change  of  mental  out- 
look.   Hence  there  is  a  continual  conflict  between 
those  who  have  the  conservativf^  t<'mpf'rament 
and  are  not  greatly  impressed  by  changed  condi- 
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tioiiH  of  tlionjilit.  juid  (hose  who  arc  what  wo  call 
"up-to-date."  Traditional  HtatcinciitH  of  faith 
bccoinc  deeply  rooted  in  the  alVectioHH  of  men, 
and  the  utmost  aversion  to  ehan;i;e  is  ex|»erienc'ed. 
Heme  reli<,Mous  ecmtroversy,  heresy  trials,  perse- 
cution. I'.ut  in  all  thouiiht  on  our  subject,  and 
in  all  discussion,  it  is  of  lirst  rate  importance  to 
distiufiiiish  between  faith  as  the  e(|uivalent  of 
convicti(Mi  and  "The  Faith"  as  a  statenient  of 
articles  to  b<'  assented  to,  that  is,  a  Creed. 

It  must  not,  h(,w«*ver,  be  <<>ncluded  from  any- 
thing,' that  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  relation 
whatever  bet\^<•en  faith  and  reason.  The  man 
who  has  an  investment  to  make  brings  to  bear 
not  only  his  own  reason  but  that  of  his  tinancial 
advisers  upon  the  probabilities  of  its  success. 
Men  do  not  choose  their  banks  or  their  doctors 
or  their  lawyers  without  «;ood  reason,  nor  do  we 
nuike  friends  with  or  marry  just  anyone  at  all 
without  consideration.  Hut  in  the  last  resort 
these  processes  fall  back  and  tinally  rest  upon 
not  rational  demonstration  but  conviction.  Just 
so  reason  has  a  very  lar<ie  and  important  func- 
tion to  play  in  religion,  and  particularly  in  the 
formulation  of  religious  experience  or  the  making' 
of  creeds. 


FAITH  AND  REASON 

It  is  a  fact  that  to  many  reason  seems  out  of 
touch  with  creed  or  confession.  Tht-re  are  in  our 
Churches  two  sets  of  confessions:  those  which 
come  from  the  pre-mediieval  age  and  those  which 
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were  ili-awn  up  in  the  Ueforrnatinn  pericxl.  '^he 
early  ('ree<lH,  it  Ih  well  to  reineml>er,  were  not 
delilH'rately  drawn  nj)  hv  couneilH  with  a  vi»'w 
to  the  complete  expreHHiou  of  Christianity.  They 
are  the  result  of  a  lonj;  development,  and  deal  for 
the  niOHt  part  <»nly  with  matters  that  were  the 
subject  of  vehement  controversy.  It  -i  iM'cause 
such  a  creed,  for  example,  as  the  Nicene  ^rew 
throujjh  centuries  into  its  tinal  shape  that  it  will 
long  outlive  the  far  more  recent  Confessions  of 
the  Reformation  era.  Nevertheless,  as  Doctor 
Sauday  has  pointed  out,  "In  drawing  up  the 
creeds,  the  ancients  went  upon  a  number  of 
assumptions  that  we  can  make  no  longer.  They 
assumed  the  strict  inerrancy  of  all  the  Scrip- 
tures; they  assumed  the  literal  accuracy  of  all 
the  Ohl  and  New  Testaments  alike.  .  .  '.  They 
thought  of  th<'  sky  as  a  solid  vault  resting  oii 
pillars;  they  thought  of  the  sun  and  moon  and 
planets  as  tixed  in  concentric  spheres,  which 
revolved  within  one  another.  They  believed  that 
irregularities  occurred  in  the  order  of  nature 
without  any  of  the  limitations  we  should  set  to 
them  now."  There  is,  moreov«'r,  a  much  greater 
intellectual  gulf  In'tween  educated  and  thought- 
ful people  to-day  and  those  of  the  Reformation 
period,  than  between  the  men  of  the  Reformation 
and  the  theologians  of  the  fourth  and  tifth  cen- 
turies of  our  era.  The  theory  of  Development 
and  the  rise  of  Historical  Criticism  have  not 
merely  resulted  in  the  rewriting  of  all  Natural 
fc<cience  and  History,  but  have  revolutionized  our 
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nn'tliods  of  study.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
nuist  realize  that  we  are  no  longer  living  in  the 
lJ<'forination  jieriod,  and  that  the  Confessions  of 
that  period  tan  no  longer  have  an  authoritative 
control  over  our  thinking  or  our  preaching. 

It  is  out  of  these  indubitable  facts,  which  it  is 
folly  to  ignore,  that  the  need  for  a  restatement  of 
the  content  of  <'hristianity  is  urgently  felt.  It 
would  be  possible  to  till  a  volume  with  quotations 
in  support  of  this  statement.  I  will  give  but  one 
from  the  pen  of  a  leading  theologian  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  Canon  Streeter,  of  Oxford.  In  the 
preface  to  the  famous  volume  of  essays  known 
as  "Foundations,''  he  writes  as  follows:  ''The 
world  is  calling  for  religion;  but  it  cannot  accept 
a  religion  if  its  theology  is  out  of  liarmony  with 
science,  philosophy,  and  scholarship.  Religion, 
if  it  is  to  dominate  life,  must  satisfy  both  the 
head  and  the  heart,  a  thing  which  neither  obscur- 
antism nor  rationalism  can  do.  At  such  a  time 
it  seems  most  necessary  that  those  who  believe 
that  Christianity  is  no  mere  picturt^sque  survival 
of  a  romantic  past,  but  a  real  religion  with  a  real 
message  for  the  present  and  the  future,  should  set 
themselves  to  a  careful  re-examination  and,  if 
need  be,  re-statement  of  the  foundations  of  their 
belief  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  and  thought 
of  the  day.'' 

It  is  impossible,  and  v.ould  be  out  of  place  in 
such  a  volume  jis  this,  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
description  of  the  contributions  which  the  mod- 
ern methods  of  study  are  making  to  this  attempt 
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to  re-stute  Christi.inity  in  terms  of  our  own  aj;o, 
just  as  the  men  of  the  fourth  century  and  the 
men  of  the  Reformation  period  stated  it  for 
theirs.  Rut  upon  one  point  I  must  write  with 
some  fulness,  because  upon  it  depends  the  value 
of  such  practical  propositions  as  I  may  offer  at 
the  end  of  this  essav. 

Christianity  in  its  orif^in  was  not  a  dogmatic 
religion.  It  is  not  prinuirily  the  religion  of  a 
creed.  It  does  not  begin  with  propositions  that 
can,  in  strictness,  be  described  as  theological. 
The  fashioning  of  creeds  came  later.  Why  and 
how  these  things  came  about  the  prolonged  study 
of  Christianity  from  the  historical  side  has  made 
clear.  Two  important  points  are  to  be  noted  in 
this  connection. 

(1)  In  its  origin  Christianity  is  of  the  Jews. 
Christ  was  born  under  the  Law.  He  was  a 
Hebrew,  and  His  life  was  lived  among  Hebrews 
and  His  appeal  was  to  Hebrews.  He  is  steeped 
in  Hebrew  ideas  and  iu  Hebrew  methods,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  He  was,  like  many  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  despised  and  rejected  of  His  own 
people.  Now  the  Hebrew  religion  was  never 
based  upon  a  creed.  There  is  no  creed  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Of  course  the  Hebrews  believed 
many  things  about  God,  but  they  never  formu- 
lated them  into  a  series  of  statements  which 
became  terms  of  nu'nibership  in  the  Hebrew 
Church.  The  Hebrew  is  not  speculative  or 
abstract.  He  is  practical  and  concrete.  He  is 
a  person  in  whom  will  power  predominates  above 
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the  emotions  and  the  intellect.  A  key  word  of  the 
Old  Testaii  'ut  is  ■  ii<,'hteousness,''  and  right- 
eousness is  conforniity  to  the  will  of  God.  The 
Hebrew  prophet  looki'd  for  a  kinj^dom  of  God 
upon  earth  in  whi<h  ri^'hteousness  and  peace 
should  prevail.  In  its  nu'tluxl  and  form  Christ's 
teaehiu};  follows  the  pro])hetic  model.  Its  first 
word  is  '*  The  Kinj<;doni  is  at  hand."  Its  most 
characteristic  teachinjj;  is  ethical,  althoujjh  its 
ethics  spriuf?  out  of  the  love  of  God  and  with  it 
are  ever  connected.  In  this  kin<;doni  oui  Lord's 
own  position  is  central.  He  is  its  Kin*;,  rlbeit  a 
meek  Jind  lowly  Kinj;,  and  those  who  v  -uld  be 
members  of  the  King<lom  must  be  His  disciples, 
r.ut  from  first  to  last  there  is  nothing  that  pro- 
j>erly  can  be  described  as  a  system  or  a  creed. 

(2)  The  secon<l  point  to  be  noted  is  that  it  was 
not  until  Christianity  made  its  appeal  to  the 
Gentile  world  that  the  idea  of  creed  bt^gins  to 
emerge.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  Greek  should 
ask  speculative  questions,  and  that  as  time  went 
on  these  speculative  questions  should  become 
more  and  more  ditlicult.  One  question  led  on  to 
another.  To  them  some  answer  had  to  be  given, 
and  it  was  in  the  face  of  this  necessity  that  the 
Nicene  and  finally  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed 
were  shaped.  The  ( Jreek  mind  was,  in  its  methods, 
almost  at  the  antipodes  of  the  Hebrew,  and  there- 
fore Christianity  could  not  but  undergo  vast  for- 
mal changes  when  it  left  its  parent  soil  and 
sought  to  establish  itself  in  so  difi'erent  an 
environment. 
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Tliis  ])ro('os8  of  tniDsforniation  was  necessary. 
Only  tlniH  could  riiristianity  make  its  way  in  the 
Cli-eek  tliiukinj;  woiM.  "  rriniitive  Christianity,'' 
it  has  been  said,  "  had  to  die  in  order  that  the 
Oospel  nn<,dit  live."  \'iw  student  of  the  history 
of  Dojiiiia  will  a^ree  that  in  the  controversies  of 
the  tirst  four  centuries  the  Church  was  rij;ht,  and 
the  Nicene  Ci'eed  is  a  truly  niajrnificent  summing 
up  of  three  hundn'd  years  of  hard  thinking;. 

Hut  my  point  is  that  this  process  of  defining 
the  indefinable  was  not  "  primitive,''  but  that  it 
was  a  process  of  "adaptation  to  environment," 
and  therefore  its  results  ought  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  every  successive  generation  as  the  ultimate 
test  of  a  Christian.  The  world  moves.  New 
environments  ai-e  certainly  aiising,  an<l  there  is 
a  continuous  call  for  fresh  ada])tation8.  Although 
the  modei'n  man  may  have  no  diflrtculty  in  acknow- 
ledging Christ  as  the  Lord  of  his  s])iritnal  and 
moral  being,  even  in  the  simplest  of  our  crewls 
there  are  things  haid  for  him  to  accept.  That  the 
Greek  mind  should  make  a  j)ermanent  contribu- 
tion to  Christianity  was  to  be  expected,  but  that 
its  results  should  be  stereotyped  for  all  genera- 
tions cannot  be  a<lmitted.  The  needs  of  our  own 
age  cann()t  be  supjilied  by  the  provision  that  was 
made  for  those  of  other  times  and  other  manners. 

THE  MEANING    OF  A  RELIGIOUS  REVIVAL 

Since  the  oiitbreak  of  the  war  there  has  been 
much  talk  of  Religious  Revival.  Rut  as  to  the 
precise  meaning  of  this  terns  there  has  been  much 
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iincortainty.  To  remove  this  we  have  made  spas- 
mo.lic  and  partial  attempts,  but  so  far  as  it  is 
ever  possible  to  judge  the  results  have  not  been 
Hueeessful.    The  National  Mission  of  Repentance 

;v^«  ^T     "^'^"^  ^'^«  "P«"  ^  ^^^ge  scale  and 
Has  a  well  orjranized  effort  that  could  not  fail  to 
he  productive  of  some  fruit.     Vet  we  venture  to 
think  the  real  nature  of  such  a  revival  as  our 
times  demand  has  not  been  adequatelv  expressed 
b^'oause  all  the  conditions  of  tL  timUhre  not' 
been   considered    which    render   such  a   revival 
necessary      We  have  heard  of  the  falling  off  in 
church-going,  of  the  luxuriousness  of  the  age,  of 
8  wor IdUness  and  of  its  love  of  pleasure.    But 
our  diagnosis  of  the  age  is  oximately  true 

the  Church's  failure  (so  far  :  .  u  is  a  failure)Ts' 
not  due  to  these  causes  alone,  but  to  her  faulire 
to  meet  the  spiritual  nec<ls  of  serious  and  earnest 
men.  To  one  who  will  look  below  the  surface  the 
serious  problem  for  organized  Christianitv  is  not 
he  absence  of  the  worldly  or  the  pleasure-loving 
but  of  the  unwoT-Idly  and  the  serious,  and  it  mav 
even  be  added  of  the  religious. 

Snch  a  revival  of  religion  as  this  •«  New  Era" 
ea]  8  for  must  go  far  deeper  than  even  the 
National  Mission  of  Repentance  and  Hope  in 
England.  Perhaps  we  may  find  some  guidance 
f(.r  the  present  and  the  future  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  past. 

In  the  nineteen  hundred  years  of  the  Christian 
era  there  have  been  but  three  periods  or  crises 
which  may  be  compared  with  ours.     There  was 
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(1)  the  period  of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  (2) 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  (3)  the  Reforma- 
tion. Our  era  is  one  which  calls  for  a  revival 
that  will  bear  some  comparison  with  these.  Now, 
shall  we  be  far  astray  if  we  assert  that  the  chief 
contribution  of  religion  to  these  periods  was  a 
new  idea,  a  seed-like  thought,  which  was  sown  in 
an  environment  prepared  for  its  reception,  and 
which  forthwith  sprang  up  and  branched  out  into 
many  directions  and  bore  not  only  rich  but  varied 
fruit.  Historians  of  Christianity  have  delighted 
to  show  how  remarkably  the  conditions  of  the 
first  century  of  our  era  were  adapted  to  the 
reception  of  the  Christian  idea  of  a  universal  as 
opposed  to  a  national  religion.  That  was  the  ne-^ 
idea  which  came  to  St.  Peter  when,  with  a  kind 
of  astonishment,  he  cried,  "  Of  a  truth  I  perceive 
that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  right- 
eousness is  accepted  with  him."  It  was  this 
new  idea  which  came  to  that  "Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,"  St.  Paul,  and  made  him  count  all 
things  but  loss  for  the  sake  of  the  one  communion 
and  fellowship,  wherein  there  is  "  neither  Greek 
nor  Jew,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free." 

It  was  again  the  idea  of  the  City  of  God  that 
burned  in  the  mind  of  St.  Augustine  when  the 
City  of  Rome  and  all  it  stood  for  was  crashing  to 
ruin  under  the  assaults  of  the  barbarians.  It 
was  this  idea  which  gave  new  birth  to  the  old 
Empire  under  its  new  form  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  and  the  Holy  Roman  Church  with  its 
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profound  (•onc('i)tion  of  niiit.v,  throiifjli  which  bar- 
barian Europe  was  Cliristianizod,  civilized  and 
organized  throu^diout  the  Afiddle  Ajjes.  And 
when  that  "one  jjood  custom  "  threatened  to  cor- 
rupt the  world  the  great  assertion  of  the  worth 
and  of  the  right  of  the  individual  soul  started 
Europe  upon  a  new  line  of  develoinnent  with  its 
splendid  results.  Always  the  idea  underlies  the 
lasting  revival  or  the  new  development. 

It  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  fr«'sh  idea  which  is 
lacking  to  all  the  present-<lay  efforts  for  a  revival 
of  Christianity,  and  it  is  this  which  dooms  them 
to  sterility,  or,  at  best,  to  kin<lle  a  blaze  of  sensa- 
tional fireworks  which  soon  burns  out.  leaving 
no  lasting  light  or  heat. 

The  idea  which  shall  give  birth  to  a  fresh  and 
living  movement  of  Christianity  nnist  be  suffi- 
ciently in  harmony  with  the  scientific  and  i)hilo- 
sophical  ideas  of  our  age  to  win  the  support  of 
thoughtful  "men  of  good  will."  '<  We  can  do 
nothing  against  the  Truth."  The  lesson  of  the 
fate  of  Galileo  stands,  and  the  Church  has  never 
fully  recovered  the  bad  effects  of  her  assaults 
upon  the  various  scientific  advances  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Even  to-day  the  authorities  of 
the  Church,  whilst  they  have  ceased  their  active 
opposition  to  the  modern  movements  of  thought 
and  the  modern  increments  of  knowledge,  ignore 
them  rather  than  undertake  the  heavier  task  of 
studying  them  wifh  a  view  to  the  correlation  of 
the  old  faith  with  the  new  intellectual  environ- 
ment.   To  engage  in  this  study  is,  however,  the 
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necessary  condition  of  a  lastinj;  revival  of  reli- 
gion. Every  effort  that  opposes  this  condition  or 
ignores  it  leaves  the  thoughtful  person  cold. 

IDEAS  INVOLVED  IN   RELIGIOUS  REVIVAL 

The  first  note  of  a  revised  religion  for  the 
twentieth  centnrv  must  be  Universalitv  or  Cath- 
olicity.  This  is  indeed  an  essential  note  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  for  all  the  world.  We  may  observe 
that  this  was  the  note  struck  at  the  l)eginning  of 
each  of  the  great  religious  periods  of  the  past. 
"For  all  the  world,"  was  the  primitive  message. 
The  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  Holy  Roman 
Church  were  conceived  of  as,  in  idea,  at  least, 
including  all  mankind.  Even  the  Reformation 
which,  in  some  ways  meant  division,  had  as  its 
fundamental  proposition  the  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  all  men  to  free  access  to  Ood.  What- 
ever else  a  religious  revival  may  include,  it  must 
begin  with  the  note  of  universality. 

In  the  ^second  place,  any  revival  which  is 
to  be  effective  for  our  age  must  have  the  notes  of 
Liberty  and  Breadth.  And  this  is  in  the  main  a 
fresh  note,  and  one  not  altogether  pleasing  to  the 
ecclesiastical  mind.  It  requires,  therefore,  some 
explanation  and  defence. 

The  medianal  world  and  the  world  of  the 
Reformation  period,  in  spite  of  the  plea  of  the 
Reformation  far  a  kind  of  liberty,  both  believed 
in  an  authority  that  was  absolute  and  infallible. 
With  the  one  it  was  the  Church,  with  the  other 
the  Bible.    But  in  experience  all  claims  to  infalli- 
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hility  have  broken  down.  A  recent  writer  has 
very  truly  said  that  "we  have  no  more  re.ison, 
a  jniori,  to  look  for  infallibility  in  the  sphere  of 
intellett,  as  the  result  of  that  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  which  we  call  inspiration,  than  we 
have  to  look  for  iinjx'ccability  in  the  sphere  of 
conduct,  as  the  result  of  that  parallel  operation 
of  the  same  sjjirit  which  we  call  };race.  In  prac- 
tice we  find  neither  the  one  nor  the  other:  the 
C'hnrch,  the  S«  hool  of  Saints,  is  yet  the  home  of 
sinners:  the  Church,  the  i)illar  and  ground  of 
the  truth,  has  yet  beeti  endowed  with  no  miracu- 
lous exeni])tion  from  liberty  to  human  error." 
Moreover,  the  modern  conception  of  human  life 
as  a  process  of  develojunent  renders  the  notion 
of  infallibility  irrelevant  to  the  modern  mind. 
What  we  may  say  and,  as  I  venture  to  think,  all 
that  we  may  say,  is  that  Just  as  we  may  believe, 
in  si)ite  of  imjterfcct  niorality  amonjrst  Chris- 
tians, that  "the  heart  of  the  Church  has  beaten 
tru<'  upon  the  whole,  and  still  beais  true,  to  the 
moral  ideas  of  her  Divine  Master;  so  we  mav 
believe,  in  spite  of  Kobber  Councils  and  Krastian 
Confessions,  and  the  chaos  of  sects  and  parties  in 
modern  Christendom,  that  the  Church  has  been 
and  is  beinp:  guided  into  an  ever-deepening  appre- 
hension of  Divine  truth." 

The  plea  for  liberty  and  breadth  may,  however, 
be  grounded  upon  a  more  positive  basis  than  the 
negative  one  of  tlie  failure  of  both  the  Roman 
and  Protestant  ideas  of  authority.  We  have 
already  shown  at  sufficient  length  that  Chris 
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tianity  in  not  in  its  ossonco  u  do^'niiitic  faith.     It 
is  personal  trust  and  contidoncc  in  its  F(>un(l«»r 
and  a  willin^'ucss  to  follow  Hini.     ft  is  <|uit«'  tru«' 
that,  havinj;  for  so  ni.iny  pMierations  tluMifjht  of 
C'hristijinity  as  a  Treed  rather  than  a  Life,  we 
find  it  hard  to  extricate  ourselves  froni  this  nuMle 
of  thinking;  but  the  obstinate  facts  remain  that 
our  Lord  might  have  formulated,   but  did   not 
formulate,  a  Creed,  and  that  He  ever  placed  the 
practical,  in  a  word,  life  itself,  above  the  theoreti- 
cal.    "Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  I'ather  which  is  in 
heaven.''     Further,  a  consideration  of  our  daily 
experience  proves  to  us  that  no  Church  has  any 
monopoly  of  genuine  followers  of  Christ,  nor  is 
any   Church  exempt  from   tlagrant  sinners  by 
reason  of   its  orthodoxy.      Nay  more,  we  find, 
amongst  many  who  cannot  assent  to  any  of  the 
various   creeds   in    their   entirety,    the   genuine 
spirit   of   Christ,   a   sincere   love  of   truth,   an 
uprightness  of  life  and  willingness  to  live  for 
the  common  good  which  are  at  any  rate  a  large 
part  of  Christianity.    It  is  indeed  a  difticrlt  ques- 
tion to  decide  where  to  assign  the  limits  of  free- 
dom, but  we  may  be  sure  that  He  who  sternly 
rebuked  His  disciples  when  they  forbade  one  who 
refused  to  follow  them;    that  He  who  told  the 
story  of  ^he  two  sons  whose  father  bade  them 
work  in  the  vineyard  and  found  the  truer  sou  in 
him  who,  in  word  but  not  in  deed,  refused  to  go; 
that  Uo  who  laid  such  firm  emphasis  upon  fruit- 
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bearinp,  and  foniul  in  it  and  in  the  possession  of 
the  Hpirit  of  Love  the  marks  of  His  true  disciples, 
would  fix  no  narrow  bounds  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  upon  earth. 

Moreover,  this  ape  is  one  which  judges  men  by 
the  spirit  in  which  they  live,  and  in  doing  so  is 
nearer  to  the  mind  of  the  Mast<»r  than  were  some 
pn'viouR  afjes.  And  in  view  of  the  vastness  of  the 
task  of  transforming  this  modern  world  into  a 
riii'istian  Society,  this  age  realizes  the  necessity 
for  unity  of  sjnrit  of  all  "  men  of  good  will "  and 
co-operation  in  work.  Unless  the  Church  can 
include  in  its  programme  a  large  measure  of 
liberty  and  breadth  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  an 
enduring  revival  of  religion. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Church  must  devote 
itself  more  frankly  and  completely  to  the  general 
good.  Its  message  will,  as  ever,  be  a  message  of 
salvation,  but  it  will  look  for  Salvation  through 
Service,  and  this  it  is  clear  enough  was  Christ's 
way.  The  Church's  task  is  to  build  up  on  earth 
the  kingdom  of  heaven — the  kingdom  of  right- 
eousness, peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost — by 
inspiring  men  to  the  love  of  God  and  guiding 
them  to  the  service  of  men.  The  two  great  com- 
mandments are  still,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Church 
is  least  adequate  to  its  task,  and  it  is  owing  to 
this  fact  that  so  much  of  the  best  social  service  of 
our  day  is  organized  and  conducted  from  outside 
the  Church.    The  Church  is  still  in  the  trammels 
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of  its  dojjmatio  limitations.  It  knows  not,  as 
does  a  Jane  Addams,  liow  to  love  and  labour  for 
man  as  man.  It  still  reduces  and  hampers  its 
own  efticieney  by  labelling  men,  as  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  Anglican  or  Methodist,  Christian  or 
Jew.  The  Km-ial  Settlement  seeks  to  serve  man 
as  man,  and  herein  it  is  closer  than  the  Church 
to  the  Divine  Master.  In  men's  hearts  to-day 
there  is  kindling  as  never  before  the  humani- 
tarian spirit.  It  is  at  least  a  half  of  Christianity, 
and  the  revival  of  religion  in  the  Church,  if  it  is 
to  come  at  all,  must  give  unlimited  opportunity 
to  this  spirit. 

The  great  ])roblem8  of  to-day  are  nearly  all 
social  in  their  character.  They  all  resolve  them- 
selves into  one,  the  problem  of  the  common  good. 
But  the  Churches  are  hinderetl  in  their  pursuit 
of  the  common  good  by  their  love  of  the  partial 
good,  i.e.,  the  Denominational  gain.  The  denom- 
inational motive  adulterates  the  purely  Christian 
motive.  It  is  out  of  the  recognition  of  this 
amongst  other  facts  that  the  Church  Unity  move- 
ment has  arisen.  Exactly  what  form  it  may  ulti- 
mately take  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  but  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  without  waiting  for  formal 
unity  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  of  common 
effort  should  be  stimulated. 

It  seems  certain  that  after  the  war  a  great 
etTort  will  be  made  to  build  on  a  sounder  basis 
than  heretofore  the  international  fabric.  The 
key-word  of  this  effort  will  be  "The  Common- 
wealth of  Nations,"  and  the  problem  will  be  to 
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hnrmonizo  tlio  national  \\ith  the  nnivorsal  npirit. 
What  |)art  or  lot  will  the  Chnrrlx'S  havo  in  this 
raovomcnt?  It  is  indeo*!  of  the  osHonco  of  the 
f  Jospcl  ni<'S8a<i:«'.  I^ut  in  their  divided  and  mutu- 
ally anta^'onistie  eondition,  the  various  bn'nches 
of  the  Clnireh  are  enfeebled  almost  to  the  point 
of  paralysis.  The  situation  of  the  Church  la 
indeed  more  perilous  than  its  leaders  appear  to 
realize,  and  the  jjreat  opportunities  that  will  open 
to  the  Chur<h  in  the  near  future  will  soon  pass, 
never  to  return.  For  how  ran  the  warring 
hranehes  of  the  Church  brinj;  j»eace  and  good  to 
the  warring  nations  of  the  world? 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  LOVE  AND  SERVICE 

In  the  Hook  of  Hevelation  the  Seer  sees  in  a 
vision  four  living  creatures  round  the  throne  of 
Ood,  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind.  Without  ceas- 
ing they  cry,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God, 
the  Almighty,  which  was  and  which  is  and  which 
is  to  come."  Past,  Present  and  Future,  all  are 
Ilis.  And  the  livir.^  i:.  itures  eudowed  with  eyes 
before  and  behind  look  back  upon  the  past  and 
forward  to  the  future.  The  figure  has  its  lesson 
for  the  Church.  Some  there  are  who  have  eyes 
only  behind,  and  who  ardently  gaze  upon  the 
past  but  have  no  vision  of  the  future.  Some  with 
equal  ardour  have  little  consciousness  of  the  past 
and  no  regard  for  it.  They  have  eyes  only  in 
front.  liut  humanity  and  hun:anity's  history  arc 
one  long  development,  and  the  past  is  eve/ con- 
tained in  the  present.    It  is  the  Spirit  that  gives 
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unity  to  history.  Tin?  forms  continually  ohango. 
The  fullest  an«l  frankest  study  of  r«'lij;ion  in  its 
myriad  forms  strengthens  the  conviction  that  it 
is  in  endurinp  and  a  growinji;  element  in  human 
nature.  Man  is  a  religious  animal.  The  task  of 
the  Church,  therefore,  is  not  to  hand  on  a  change 
leas  tradition,  like  the  family  jewels  in  a  casket, 
but  rather  to  guid-^  and  direct  mankind  along  the 
paths  of  the  spirit  that  lead  onwards  to  eternity 
Adaptation  to  environment  is  a  condition  of 
vitality  in  the  Church,  as  in  the  world  of  nature. 
Yet  we  need  eyes  behind  as  well  as  before.  We 
need,  when  we  look  backwards,  to  seek  the  le. 
sons  of  the  past  to  guide  us  in  the  future.  The 
past  reveals  to  us  the  timeless  element  embodied 
in  the  changing  elements  of  custom,  of  knowledge, 
of  conditions.  The  retrospect  strengthens  our 
faith  in  Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne,  the  Eter- 
nal Source  from  whence  all  things  come,  and  to 
which  all  things  return.  Out  of  this  conviction 
ocmes  the  inspiration  of  hope  which  cheers  the 
worker  on  his  way.  But  the  retrospect  shows  us 
that  tho  objcv;i,  of  our  faith  and  our  hope  is  Love. 
That  object  has  throughout  the  Christian  cen- 
turies been  symbolized  by  the  Cross ;  and  clearer 
than  ever  for  the  man  of  to-day  stands  out  the 
figure  of  One  who  is  hanging  from  a  cross.  But 
the  modern  mind  puts  a  new  emphasis  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  symbol,  and  relegates  to  the  back- 
ground older  theories  of  the  atonement  which 
found  their  sanctiun  and  appeal  in  a  by-gone  age. 
For  us  the  Man,  upon  the  cross  signifies  the  per- 
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feet  Sacritico  of  Love — the  Supreme  Sacrifice  of 
Service  to  ihe  human  race.  It  is  the  irresistible 
appeal  of  this  sacrifice  of  love  an<l  service  that 
induces  men  of  our  dav  to  offer  themselves,  souls 
and  bodies,  a  livinj.^  sacrifice,  a<'ce[)table  to  God 
as  a  reasonable  servi<e.  It  is  the  only  appeal 
that  will  henceforth  move  men  to  this  decision. 
"  The  New  Era  "  will  be  an  era  rooted  in  faith 
and  inspired  by  hope,  but  the  faith  will  be  in 
Him  who  said,  "A  new  commandment  gjive  I  unto 
you  that  ye  love  one  another,"  and  who  symbol- 
ized the  life  of  the  Church  in  the  words,  *'  I  am  in 
the  midst  of  you  as  he  that  serveth."  For  the 
rest  this  faith,  though  reverencing  the  creeds  and 
confessions  of  the  past,  will  trust  to  the  con- 
tinued guidance  of  the  living  Spirit  of  God  Who 
has  thus  far  brought  humanity  along  the  way 
of  life. 

Herbert  Symonds. 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  HAPPY 
WARRIOR 


Who  Is  the  happy  Warrior?    Who  Is  he 

That  every  man  in  arms  should   wish   to  be? 

'Tls,  finaMy,  the  man  who,  lifted  high, 
Conspicuous  object  in  a  Nation's  eye, 
Or  left  unthought-of  in  obscurity — 
Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot. 
Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  wish  or  not. 
Plays,  in  the  many  games  of  life,  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won: 
Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay. 
Nor  thought  of  teuder  happiness  betray; 
Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast, 
Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last, 
From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpast: 
Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 
Forover,  and   to  noble   deeds  give  birth. 
Or    iB  must  go  to  dust  without  his  fame, 
And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name. 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  In  his  cause; 
And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause: 
This  is  the  happy  Warrior;   this  is  he 
Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be. 


W.   Wordsworth. 
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TriR  months  thronjjh  whicli  we  are  now  passing 
are  critical  for  the  fate  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  war  has  lasted  over  two  years  and  a  half. 
There  is  no  sij;n  of  an  end.  Our  enemies  have 
devastated  Relj^nm  and  enslaved  its  people. 
They  have  overrun  Poland  and  taken  to  them- 
selves its  vast  resources  in  corn  and  food.  The 
iron  of  Lorraine,  the  salt  mines  of  Oalicia,  and 
the  oil  fields  of  Rouniania  are  in  their  hands. 
They  stand  firmly  entrenched  on  the  western 
front  from  the  sea  to  Switzerland.  Their  own 
coastline  from  Holland  to  Denmark  has  thus  far 
proved  impre<inable. 

As  against  this  we  have  dont  auch.  German 
commerce  is  driven  from  the  sea.  The  German 
colonies  are  conquered.  France  has  placed  in  the 
field  one-sixth  of  her  populatioi.  England  has 
raised  an  army  of  five  million  men.  From  over- 
seas a  steady  stream  of  transports  crowded  with 
our  troops  moves  towards  the  heart  of  the 
Empire.  The  whole  of  the  neuti-al  world  is  \ndei' 
contribution  to  our  arms.  Its  factories  are  turned 
to  arsenals.  British  wealth  that  represented 
before  the  war  some  twenty  billion  dollars  in 
its  foreign  investments  is  being  traded  for  the 
munitions  of  war. 

In  the  moral  sense  the  Allied  peoples  have  a  .e 
still  more.     Belgium's  defiance  of  tyranny,  the 
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grim  devotion  of  those  whom  we  used  to  call  t'  e 
light-hearted  people  of  Fr  '"  e,  and  the  cheerful 
gayety  of  tlie  ''  stolid ' '  K  ish — the  nation  that 
will  not  retaliate,  that  stul  jilays  fair  when  mur- 
der and  piracy  are  turned  against  it,  that  buries 
with  military  ceremony  even  the  raiders  who  have 
slaughtered  its  children,  that  hurls  its  bombs  in 
Flanders  as  a  new  form  of  cricket,  and  turns  even 
its  dangers  and  its  heroism  into  a  form  of  sport — 
these  are  the  things  that  have  called  forth  the 
admiration  of  the  world. 

As  against  this  the  German  brow  is  dark  with 
the  sharie  of  the  torturer  and  the  murderer. 
There  are  cries  that  echo  to  us  from  the  wastes 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  will  echo  still  through 
centuries  of  time. 

But  we  only  deceive  ourselves  if  we  hide  the 
fact  that  the  fate  of  the  war— and  with  it  all  that 
is  best  in  the  world — hangs  in  the  balance. 


WHAT  ARE  WE  TO  DO  ? 

Our  soldiers  in  the  field  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  all  that  heroism  can  inspire  and  all  that 
endurance  can  fulfil.  Are  we  doing  our  share  at 
home?  We  go  about  our  tranquil  lives  scarcely 
disturbed.  Here  and  there,  the  swift  dart  of 
death,  that  strikes  "somewhere  in  France," 
reaches,  with  its  double  point,  somewhere  in  Can- 
ada, a  mother's  heart.  We  pause  a  moment  in 
our  sympathy,  and  pass  on.  To  and  fro  we  go 
about  our  business.  We  pay  our  easy  taxes,  and 
subscribe  to  our  so-called  patriotic  loan^  so  issued 
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that  the  hungriest  money-lender  in  New  York  is 
glad  to  clamour  for  a  share  of  it.  We  eat,  drink, 
and  are  merry,  or,  at  least,  not  sad,  professing  a 
new  philosophy  of  life  as  our  sympathies  grow 
dull  to  the  pain  and  sutferiug  that  we  do  not 
share. 

Are  we,  the  people  of  Canada  who  are  at  home, 
doing  our  proper  part  to  help  to  win  the  war? 

If  a  war  were  conducted  with  the  full  strength 
of  a  nation,  it  would  mean  that  every  part  of  the 
fighting  power,  the  labour,  and  the  resources  of 
the  country  were  being  used  towards  a  single  end. 
Each  man  would  either  be  fighting  or  engage<l  in 
providing  materials  of  war,  food,  clothes  and 
transport  for  those  that  were  fighting,  with  such 
extra  food  and  such  few  clothes  as  were  needed 
for  themselves  while  engaged  in  the  task. 

This  is  a  war  economy.  This  is  the  fashion  in 
which  the  energies  of  a  nation  would  be  directed 
if  some  omniscient  despot  directed  them  and 
controlled  the  life  and  activity  of  every  man. 

A  nation  so  organized,  if  it  were  possible, 
would  be  multiplied  as  ten  to  one. 

EFFORTS  THAT  LEAD  NOWHERE 

In  place  of  it  look  about  us.  Thousands,  tens 
of  thou8i.nds,  millions  of  our  men,  women  and 
children  are  engaged  in  silly  and  idle  services  or 
in  production  that  is  for  mere  luxuries  and  com- 
forts and  that  helps  nothing  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  They  are  making  pianos,  gramophones, 
motor  cars,  jewellery,  books,  picture,  clothes  in 
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millions  of  yards  and  millions  of  dollars,  that 
are  mere  needless  luxuries,  furniture  that  could 
be  waited  for,  new  houses  where  our  old  ones 
would  still  do,  new  railroads  that  lead  nowhere 
— in  short,  a  multitude  of  things  that  have  no 
bearing  whatever  on  the  great  fight  for  life  and 
death  which  is  going  on  in  the  world  without. 
Such  people,  though  they  work  fourteen  hours  a 
day,  are  but  mere  drones  in  the  hive  as  far  as  the 
war  is  concerned.  Every  crippled  soldier  that 
comes  home  and  looks  upon  our  so-called  busy 
streets  feels  this  by  instinct,  with  something, 
perhaps,  like  hatred  in  his  heart. 

These  workers  pay  their  taxes,  it  is  said.  By 
levying  taxes  on  what  they  made  we  get  the 
revenue  that  helps  to  pay  for  the  war.  Quite 
true,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  follow  this  poor 
argument  in  its  tracks  and  you  will  see  that  it 
goes  but  an  inch  or  so  and  then  falls.  It  springs 
out  of  the  perpetual  confusion  that  arises  in 
people's  minds  by  mixing  up  the  movement  of 
money  to  and  fro  which  they  see  and  think  they 
understand,  with  the  movement  and  direction  of 
the  nation's  production,  which  they  do  not.  The 
so-called  War-Tax  is  but  a  small  part  of  a  man's 
earnings;  let  us  say,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
one-tenth.  This  means  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
man's  work  is  directed  to  his  own  use  and  only 
one-tenth  for  the  war.  Or  let  us  put  the  case  in 
the  concrete.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  man  in 
question  makes  pianos.     The  net  result  of  his 
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work  is  as  if  he  pavp  one-tonth  of  his  pianos  to 
the  Government.     With  that  tenth  there  is  no 
quarrel.     The  Government  can  exchange  it  for 
foreijjn   gunpowder;   this  is   the  same,   at   one 
remove,  as  if  the  piano  made  gunpowder.     lU\t 
the  other  nine-tenths  is  all  astray.  This  the  piano 
man    exchanges    for    wheat,    vegetables,    meat, 
clothes,  and  so  on ;  thus,  as  far  as  this  nine-tenths 
of  the  man's  work  goes,  he  is  a  mere  drone  or 
parasite  fee<ling  himself   and  clothing  himself, 
but  not  helping  to  fight  the  war  at  all.     Worse 
than  that.     The  farmer  who  raised  the  food  is 
a   parasite,    too.      For  although  food  is  a  war 
material,  this  particular  piece  of  food  is  not.  The 
farmer  who  raises  food  and  exchanges  it   for 
pianos,    pianolas,    victrolas,    trotting    bu<»'»ies 
books,  moving  pictures,  pleasure  cars,  and  so  on, 
is  just  as  much  a  war-drone  as  the  man  who  made 
them. 

In  other  words,  the  further  we  look  into  the 
case  the  worse  it  gets.  Since  food  is  a  war 
material  we  might  have  supposed  at  first  sight 
that  our  vast  agricultural  population  was  really 
employed  in  working  to  win  the  war.  Indeed  a 
lot  of  non-^mse  to  this  effect  has  been  spoken  and 
printerl  during  the  past  few  years.  If  all  our 
farmers  were  working  directly  for  the  Govern- 
ment, if  all  that  they  pro<luced  were  handed 
over  to  the  Government,  and  if  they  themselves 
received  out  of  it  only  enough  food  and  clothes 
to  keep  them  going,  indeed,  they  would  be  doing 
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war  work.  For  the  Government  could  either  use 
the  food  to  feed  the  soldierH  or  sell  it  to  the  for- 
eigners for  the  munitions.  Hut  this  is  not  the 
case. 

FRUITLESS  EXPORTS 

Exactly   the  same   argument   applies   to   the 
export  trade.     It  is  often  thought  that  if  such 
and  such  a  thing  is  manufactured  in  Canada  and 
sold  abroad,  then  since  this  brings  money  into 
the  country  with  which  we  can  buy  war  material 
to  pay  soldiers,  the  export  trade  is  a  direct  con- 
tribution towards  the  war.     Sheer  fallacy  and 
confusion,  if  not  worse.    Export  in  private  hands 
pays  onlv  its  tax  to  the  Government,  not  its 
product/  The  export   workers   exchange   their 
nine-tenths  of  what  they  make,  for  their  own  con- 
sumption.   Here,  again,  drone  trades  with  drone, 
and  the  country  profits— apart  from  its  little 

tax— nothing.  .    ,.  . ,     , 

The  truth  is  that  in  all  these  things  individual 
greed  and  selfishness  obscure  the  issue.      War 
brings  with  it  the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  war 
prosperitv.      This,  economically,  is  one  of    the 
most  distressing  things  conceivable.    Here  is  the 
interpretation  of  it.     It  is  as  if  an  industrious 
farmer  and  his  family  had  worked  hard  for  a 
generation  and  amassed  flocks  and  herds,  barns 
and  buildings,  and  good  stores  of  previsions  and 
grain;  then,  in  a  moment  of  insanity,  had  set  to 
work  to  burn  the  buildings,  uud  in  the  warm  light 
of  the  flames  kill  and  dexour  the  animals,  and 
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gorge  themselvos  with  the  prain  and  foddor 
throwing  the  rest  away.  In  this  mad  orgy  onJ 
son  of  the  family,  more  idiotic  even  than  th«''  rest, 
rubs  his  silly  hands  before  the  burninjr  home  an.l 
leers:  "Father,  it  is  warmer  here  and  nicer,  and 
there  is  more  to  eat,  than  in  the  old  davs  when 
we  worked  hard  and  ha<l  but  little  food.  ^Father, 
we  are  prosperous.  We  have  done  a  <;ood  thing.'' 
Then  presently  the  fire  burns  down  into  ashes 
and  the  night  comes  and  the  dark.  And  where 
the  grain  once  stood  and  the  meadows  smiled  in 
the  sun,  the  wolves  shall  howl  again  in  the  gloom 
of  the  forest.  And  where  the  homestead  was, 
there  will  be  graves.  Such  is  the  interpretation 
of  war. 

The  farmer  and  the  family  are  the  nation,  and 
the  idiotic  son  laughing  beside  the  fire  is  the  war 
theorist  talking  of  the  boom  of  trade. 

But  people  either  do  not,  or  will  not,  know 
this.  They  still  want  their  industry  and  its 
inflated  gains,  and  War  Prosperity  with  the  flush 
on  its  hectic  face  and  War  Pleasure  with  its 
strident  laugh,  dancing  away  the  midnight  hours. 
In  and  through  it  all  moves  smug  hypocrisy,  sug- 
gesting the  little  words  and  phrases  that  are  to 
salve  the  soul ;  teaching  the  manufacturer  to  call 
himself  a  patriot  as  he  pockets  his  private  gains, 
and  to  shout  for  trad(s  more  trade,  that  he  may 
cram  his  pockets  the  fuller;  teaching  the  farmer 
that  his  own  fat,  easy  industry  is  war  itself,  and 
that  he  may  count  his  fatted  cattle  in  the  light 
of  his  stable  lantern  and  go  to  bed  a  patriot; 
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tonrliinp  all  tlio  dnmcH  juicl  y)arasitos,  the  law- 
yers, the  profrsNors,  the  <hefs  aiul  the  i)iano 
I>layers,  the  actors  and  the  hnn'oons,  that  in  Koiiij; 
on  with  their  business  they  are  aiding;  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

"Husiness  as  usual,"  shouted  some  especial 
idiot  at  the  outset  of  the  war. 

The  crv  was  like  to  ruin  us. 


ECONOMY   OF    REAL    EFFORT 

What  then  are  we  to  do?  Hy  what  means  can 
we  chanjie  from  an  economy  of  peace  and  indus- 
trial selfishness  to  an  economy  of  effort  and 
national  sacrifice? 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  can  he  done; 
one  that  is  neroic  and  impossible,  another  that 
lies  easy  to  our  hand. 

The  first  is  the  method  that  nations  adopt  only 
in  their  despair,  only  in  the  last  agonies  of  for- 
eign conquest,  'is  when  Richmond  fell,  or  when 
the  Roers  fought  on  in  gi'im  desperation  across 
the  naked  veldt.  ITere  national  production  ends, 
save  oidy  for  necessary  food  and  war  supplies. 
Private  industry  is  gone.  Luxury  is  dead.  All 
of  the  nation's  men  are  gathered  into  a  single 
band.  They  do  as  they  are  told.  They  fight,  they 
work,  they  die.  Its  women  are  in  the  fields;  or 
they  are  making  bandages;  they  tend  the  sick; 
they  pray  beside  the  dying. 

Thus  can  a  nation  stand,  grim  and  terrible,  its 
back  against  the  wall,  till  it  goes  down,  all  in  one 
heap,  glorious.     In  the  wild  oushiughls  of  the 
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^'i-oat  conquostM  of  the  past,  nations  bavo  died 
liko  this. 

Hilt  for  ns,  horo  and  now,  and  in  the  short  timo 
that  wo  have,  this  is  n(»t  possible.  Outside  inva- 
sion coidd  force  us  to  it.  in  a  junihled  wre.  .  with 
no  choioe  of  our  <»\\  n.  Hut  to  aeeoniplisli  this  at 
a  word  of  command  inside  our  present  complex 
industrial  .system  is  not  po.ssihle.  It  is  too  intri- 
cate, too  complicated,  to  he  done  hy  command 
from  ahove.  To  enlist  every  man  and  woman  in 
an  industrial  army,  to  direct  their  work  and 
assi{,n  their  rations— in  other  words,  to  create  an 
ideal  national  war  machine — is  a  task  beyond  the 
power  of  a  government.  Years  of  preparation 
would  be  needed. 


REAL   NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

What  we  do  must  be  done  from  below,  using, 
as  best  we  can,  the  only  driving  force  that  we 
know— the  will  of  the  individual.  We  must  find 
a  means  that  will  begin  to  twist  and  distort  our 
national  industry  out  of  its  present  shape  till  it 
begins  to  take  on  the  form  of  national  organiza- 
tion for  war. 

To  do  this  we  must  exchange  war  prosperity 
for  war  adversity,  self-imposed  and  in  deadly 
earnest. 

The  key  to  the  situation,  as  far  as  we  can 
unlock  it,  lies  in  individual  thrift  and  individual 
sacrifice.  Let  there  be  no  more  luxuries,  no 
wasted  work,  no  drones  to  keep,  out  of  the 
national  production. 
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Kvery  iiiiui,  todny,  who  consuint's  any  article 
or  cinplovK  any  Hcrvicc  not  absolutely  necessary, 
aims  a  Mow  at  his  country. 

Save  every  cent.  F.ive  plainly.  !)<»  without 
everythinj;.  Kise  early,  woi-k  hanl.  and  <onteiii 
yourself  with  a  hare  livitij:.  The  man  who  does 
this— if  ho  UROs  the  saved  money  proju-rly  is 
d(»inp  war  work  for  his  country,  lie  may  wrap 
his  last  year's  coat  ahotit  him  and  eat  his  l)read 
and  cheese  and  feel  that  he,  too,  is  doinjj  some- 
thing' to  show  the  world  the  kind  of  stntF  that  is 
yet  left  iu  it. 

Rut  he  must  use  his  savinjis  projtorly.  That  is 
the  whole  essence  of  the  matter. 

Let  us  see  what  this  implies.  If  the  idea  of 
National  Thrift  were  really  to  spread  amonji;  us, 
there  would  be  no  more  purchases  of  mere  luxur- 
ies, or  things  that  could  be  done  without;  no  more 
motors,  no  theatres  (save  where  the  work  is  vol- 
untary and  the  money  for  the  war),  no  new 
clothes — they  would  become  a  badge  of  shame — 
no  books,  no  pictures,  no  new  furniture,  no  new- 
carpets,  no  victrolas,  and  for  our  children  no  new 
toys  save  such  as  can  be  made  by  the  atTectionate 
industry  of  a  father  working  overtime  with  bits 
of  stick  and  cardboard. 

Such  a  programme  would  threaten  to  wipe  out 
manufacturers  and  knock  down  dividends  like 
ninepins.  At  first  sight,  a  manufacturer,  reading 
such  an  article  as  this,  turns  pale  with  indigna- 
tion and  contempt.  Let  him  wait.  Let  us  fellow 
the  money  that  is  saved  a  little  further  and  see 
what  happens  to  it. 
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NATIONAL  TAXES  AND  NATIONAL  LOANS 

Kvt'iT  ci'iil  <if  I  he  Mioncv  that  can  he  guthored 
up  In  national  thrift  slKnild  Iw  absorbed  by 
national  taxes  and  national  loans.  Our  present 
taxes  are.  for  war  time,  ridiculously  low  as  far 
as  all  people  of  comfortable,  or  even  of  decent, 
means  are  eoncerne<l.  And  they  are  made  with 
one  eye  on  the  sujtposed  benefit  to  industry.  We 
need  a  blast  of  taxation—real  taxation,  income 
tax  and  all,  that  should  strike  us  like  a  wave  of 
Oerman  };as.  As  tliin<is  are,  we  should  go  down 
before  it.  Armed  with  the  new  gas  helmet  of 
national  thriti  we  could  breathe  it  easily  enough 
and  laugh  behind  our  goggles. 

Over  above  the  taxes  we  need  a  succession  of 
gov<'rnment  patriotic  loans,  not  moneydenders' 
loans  at  market  and  supermarket  rates,  but 
l>atriotic  loans  in  the  real  sense,  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  let  us  say  four  per  cent.,  and  issued  in 
bonds  of  twenty-live  dollars,  with  a  dollar  a  year 
as  interest. 

The  peo]>Ie,  one  says,  will  not  suKscribe.  Then, 
if  not,  let  us  perish;  we  do  not  deserve  to  win 
the  war. 

But  they  irill  subscril  e. 

If,  under  the  auspices  of  our  Government,  a 
national  camjtaign  for  thrift  and  investment  is 
set  on  foot;  if  we  give  to  the  ideas  all  the  pub- 
licity that  our  business  brains  can  devise,  if  we 
a<Hertise  it  as  commerce  advertises  its  healing 
oils  and  tit-right  boots  and  its  Aphrodite  <  orseta. 
then  ])eople  will  sub.scribe,  tumultuously,  roar- 
ingly,  overwhelmingly. 
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If  not— if  that  is  tlie  kind  of  nation  that  we  are 
— lot  us  rail  our  soldiers  homo  from  tho  western 
front.  They  are  fij,ditin<;  under  a  misunderstand- 
ing. Tho  homos  that  they  are  savinj;  are  not 
worth  the  sacrifice. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  THRIFT 

iiut  first  let  the  Governrjont— of  the  domin- 
ions, the  provinces,  the  cities  and  the  towns— 
itself  bofrin  the  campaij,'n  of  thrift.  At  present 
vast  sums  of  money  are  boin«?  wasted  in  so-called 
iniblic  works,  railways  in  the  wilderness,  cement 
sidewalks  in  the  streets,  post  offices  in  tho  towns 
— millions  and  millions  that  drain  away  our  eco- 
nomic strength.  In  time  of  peace  these  are  excel- 
lent. For  war,  unless  they  have  a  war  purpose, 
the  things  are  worse  than  useless.  The  work  of 
the  men  who  labour  at  them  is  of  no  value,  and 
the  food  and  clothes  that  they  consume  must  be 
made  by  other  men. 

Let  us  be  done  with  new  streets  and  new  side- 
walks, new  town  halls  and  now  railways,  till  the 
war  is  done.  Let  us  walk  in  our  old  boots  on  the 
old  boards,  patriots  all,  with  dollar  pieces  jing- 
ling in  our  pockets  adding  up  to  twenty-five  for 
the  latest  patriotic  loan. 

Let  us  do  this,  and  there  will  pour  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government  such  a  cascade  of 
money  that  the  sound  of  it  shall  be  heard  all  the 
way  to  Potsdam. 

And  here  enters  the  last  step  to  be  taken  under 
National  Thrift  to  convert  ourselves  into  a  war 
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economy.  The  Government  n;oes  with  its  money 
to  the  nianufactnnM's  and  interrogates  them. 
What  can  you  make,  and  you,  and  you?  You 
have  a  plant  that  has  made  buggies  and  fancy 
carriages.  Those  our  people  will  not  buy  because 
now  they  walk.  IJut  what  is  it  that  you  can 
make?— can  you  turn  yourself  to  making  trucks, 
waggons?  You,  that  made  boots  and  have  lost 
half  your  trade,  what  about  a  hundred  thousand 
boots  for  the  army?  You,  that  made  clothes, 
what  about  doing  the  whole  thing  over  in  khaki? 

The  needs  of  a  War  Government  are  boundless, 
endless.  The  list  of  its  wants  is  as  wide  as  the 
whole  range  of  our  manufactures.  The  adjust- 
ment is  difficult.  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  It  cannot 
be  done  in  a  day.  But  with  each  successive  month 
the  process  would  go  on  and  on  till  we  would  find 
ourselves,  while  working,  apparently,  each  for 
himself,  altered  into  a  nation  of  war-workers, 
every  man,  in  his  humble  sense,  at  the  front  and 
taking  his  part. 

Meantime  we  at  home  are  doing  nothing,  or 
next  to  it,  for  the  war.  W'hile  we  go  about  our 
business  as  usual,  men  are  breathing  out  their 
lives  for  us,  somewhere  in  France. 

What  shall  we  do? 

Stephen  Leacock. 

[Note.— This  paper  was  written  by  Professor  Leacock  for 
the  use  of  the  Government,  which  has  printed  a  quarter 
of  a  million  copies.  It  has  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion in  England,  and  especially  in  the  London  Times.  Pro- 
fessor Leacock  ha«  very  kindly  allowed  me  to  ube  it  here. 
— Editor.] 
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